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PREFACE. 


O inform the mind, affeX the heart, 
and promote the beſt intereſts of 
mankind, muſt ever be conſidered as a 
pleaſing and honourable employ. Various 


means indeed may be made uſe of in order 


to accompliſh theſe ends. Some do. good 
by wife and judicious converſation, others 
by conſtant and laborious teaching, and 
many by an excellent and uniform charac- 
ter. The Compiler of this Volume, has 
here attempted to contribute his quota to- 


wards ſo good and deſirable a Work. 


It need not be obſerved, that men are 
naturally indifferent about their duty to 
God, and unconcerned as to the welfare of 
their immortal fouls. Any attempt, there- 
fore, to ſet before them the grand object of 
veneration and worſhip, to roufe them to 
their duty, to facilitate their happineſs, to 
ſhew them the deformity of vice, and to 
inſpire them with true and exalted views of 
the ſacred Religion of Jeſus, cannot, I think, 


be conſidered as unworthy of attention. 
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How far this Work will conduce to theſe 
ends, muſt be left to the * of the 
Reader. 

Volumes of Anecdotes have indeed al- 
ready been preſented to the Public under 
various titles; but none that 1 know of, 
which have been more particularly ſelected 
as religious, and more immediately calcu- 
lated to lead men to genuine devotion and 
tohd piety. It is to be lamented, that 
while many write merely to plcaſe the 
imagination, the rea! profit of the mind is 
not thought of. The paſſions perhaps are 
affected, and the fancy pleaſed, while the 
temper remains unſubdued, the heart un- 
impreſſed, and the conduct unſtable and 
irregular. Now without incurring the _ 
charge of egotiſm, I hope the preſent 
Volume, while it affords a degree of enter- 
tainment to the Reader, will alſo tend to 
excite reverence for the beſt of Beings, a 
regard for the noble and delightful ſyſtem 
of Chriſtianity ; together with benevolence 
to our fellow mortals, and an earneſt de- 
fire to devote ourſelves to the glory and 


ſervice of our God and Saviour, 
The 


PREFACE, V 


The different articles are in general in- 
troduced by ſome obſervation, or religious 
ſentiment. This part of the work indeed 
is ſhort. Each head might have been 
much more improved, but it would have 
ſwelled the Volume to a greater ſize than 
intended. I hope, however, the pertinency 
of the Anecdote will ſupply the deficiency 
of remark. The Reader alſo will evidently 
ſee, that nove/ty has not been fo much my 
defign as utility. Many of theſe Anecdotes, 
no doubt, have been often related in com- 
pany or read in different publications; but 
diamo ds are not the leſs valuable or ſplen- 
did for being ſtrung and fet in order, 
Theſe Anecdotes, which lay ſcattered in 

Z an extenſive field, are here collected and 
arranged (except a few of a miſcellaneous. 
nature at the end,) ſo that eaſy reference 
may be h.d to them when the Reader is 
deſirous of furniſhing his mind with a little 
inftruftrve entertainment, or of recalling 

What perhaps he had read before. 

There may doubtleſs be errors in this 

Volume, but the Compiler deprecates the 
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ſeverity of the critic, and hopes that can- 
dour will perform the office of a kind friend, 
who is more diſpoſed to pardon than to in- 
dulge a ſpirit of invective. In reſpe@ to 
authenticity, which is of conſiderable im- 
portance in a Work of this kind, I have 
carefully avoided what appeared to be apo- 

/ cryphal and bore but ſcrupulous evidence; 
yet after all, if any thing ſhould be found 
of this kind (which I am. ignorant of, if 
there be) ſtill its moral or uſe will be found 
beneficial, pointing the Reader to view Re- 
ligion and Morality as worthy of his ſin- 
cere regard and conſtant purſuit. 

To conclude ; if any good be done, any 
mind inſtructed, any comiort derived, if 
love to men, gratitude to our adorable- 
Redeemer, and a firm adherence to the 
truth be excited or promoted by this ſelec- 
tion, it will abundantly compenſate the 
little labour and feeble efforts of the 
Compiler. 


C. B. 


AN EC DO TES. 


AFFLICTIONS. 


HOEVER conſiders the manifold calami- 

ties to which mankind are expoled in the 
preſent ſtate, muſt feel ſome emotion of ſorrow. 
Sin has introduced great miſery, and univerſal dif- 
order into the world. No perſon, however mean 
and obicure, or eminent and exalted, can ſtand 
invulnerable againſt the arrows of adverſity. It 
is however the peculiar privilege of a good man, 
that though alike with others, he be partaker of 
the ſufferings of humanity, yet he ſees a wiſe 
hand directing every event, and rendering all ſub- 
ſervient to a grand and glorious end. H@defires 
to learn the noble leſſons of patience and ſub- 
miſſion, while his heart glows with gratitude to 
Him, to whom he 1s indebted for every comfort 
he enjoys, and without whoſe permiſſion he 
Knows no evil can tranſpire. 

1. Ebenezer Adams, a celebrated Quaker of 
Philadelphia, on viſiting a lady of rank, whom he 
found fix months after the death of her huſband 
fitting on a ſopha, covered with black cloth, and 
in all the dignity of woe, approached her with 
great ſolemnity, and gently taking her by the 
hand, thus accoſted her,—** So friend, 1 ſee that 
thou haſt not yet forgiven God Almighty.” This 
ſeaſonable reproot had ſuch an effect upon the 
perſon to whom it was addreſſed, that ſhe imme- 
diately had all her trappings of grief deſtroyed, 

and 
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and went about her neceſſary buſineſs and avoca- 
tions, © A word ſpoken in due ſeaſon how good 
is it. 

Afflidions though not bleſſings i in themſelves, | 
yet when ſanctified are prod uctive of great good to 
them who are exerciſed thereby. Even Demetri- 
us, a heathen, could ſay, That nothing could be 
more unhappy than a man who had never known 
affliction.” And one who was not a heathen has 
left it on record, That it was good for him to be 
afflicted. Let us not therefore ſink into deſpon- 
dency under a view of approaching diffculties ; 
nor ſuffer our imaginations to dwell with horror 
on ſuppoſed future events. The evils and afflic- 
tions of this life indeed, appear like rocks and 
precipices, rugged and barren at a diſtance ; but 

at our nearer approach we ſhalt find little fruit- 
ful ſpots, and refrefhing ſprings, mixed with the | 
harthnets and deformities of nature.” 
2. A Miniſter was recovering of a dangerous ill- 
neſs, when one of his friends addrefled dim thus; 
« Sir, though God ſeem to be bringing you up 
from the gates of death, yet it will be a long time 
before you will ſuficiently retrieve your ſtrength, 
and regain vigour enough of mind to preach as 
uſual.” The good man anſwered, ** You are miſ- 
* taken, my friend, for this fix weeks illneſs has 

taught me more divinity than all my paſt ſtudies, 
and all my ten years miniſtry put together.” 

3. It is related of one who, under great ſeverity, 
had fled from the worſt of maſters to the beſt, (I 

f mean he had ſought reſt in the boſom of Jeſus 
if Chriſt, the common friend of the weary and the 

BY heavy laden), that he was fo impreſſed with a ſenſe 
1 of the benefit he had derived from his afflictions, 
0 that lying on his death- bed, and ſeeing his maſter 
| ſtand by, he eagerly caught the hands of his op-- 
| preſſor, 
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2 and kiſſing them ſaid, © Thefe hands 
1ave brought me to heaven.” Thus many have 
had reaſon to bleſs God for afflictions, as being 
the inſtruments in his hand of promoting the 
welfare of their immortal fouls ! 


APPLAUSE. 


« A GOOD name is rather to be choſen than 
great riches,” ſays Solomon ; but though this be 
the caſe, it becomes us as imperſect creatures ever 
to retain humbling views of ourſelves, however 
high we may be in the eſtimation of others. Lo 
be moderate in our deſires after applauſe manife ſts 
a Chriſtian ſpirit, while it frees us = that anxie- 
ty which they are ſubje& to, who idolize their re- 
putation. We degrade our characters when we 
allow it more than ſubordinate regard. Like other 
wordly goods, it is apt to dazzle us with a falſe 
luſtre ; but if we would aſcertain its true worth, let 
us reflect both on whom it is beſtowed, and from 
whom it proceeds; and let the man who is vain of 

ublic favour be humbled by the reflection, that 
in the midſt of his ſucceſs, he is mingled with a 
crowd of impoſtors and deccivers, of hypocrites 
and enthuſiaſts, of ignorant pretenders, and ſuper- 
ficial reaſoners. who by various arts have attain- 
ed as high a rank as himſelf in temporary fame.“ 

1. Mr. Hervey, being in company with a per- 
ſon who was paying him ſome compliments on 
account of his writings, replied, laying his hand 
to his heart, . O, Sir, vou would not ſtrike the 
ſparks of applauſe, if vou knew how. much cor- 
rupt tinder | have within.” | 

2. A Gentleman inone of his evening examina- 
tions recollecting that he had heard himſelf praiſ- 


ed 
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ed, and being conſcious that he heard it with 
delight, taking honour to himſelf, and not giving 
God the glory, Acts xii. 23, made this memo- 
randum in his diary, 7's day have been waſhes 
ing my foul in poiſon.” 


— . — 
AVARICE. 


OF all characters perhaps none are ſo truly 
wretched as the miſer. The prodigal it is true 
laviſhes away his property, but then he attempts 
to enjoy himfelf, and to make others happy 
around him ; whereas the covetous man does 
neither, —Avarice is a principle not only deteſt- 
able in its nature, but prejudicial to the poſſeſſor 
of it; inaſmuch as it alienates the mind from God, 
frequently leads to diſhoneſty among men, and 
what is worfe, is a diforder hardly ever cured. 
« Other paſſions have their holidays, but avarice 
never ſuffers its votaries to reſt.” 


Oh curſed luſt of gold! when for thy ſake 


The fool throws up his intereſt in byth worlds, - 


Firſt ſtarv'd in this, then damn'd in that to come.“ 
{ * BLAIR; 

*foſhua,” ſays Ambroſe, «could ſtop the courſe 
of the fun, but all his power could not ſtop the 
courſe of avarice. The ſun ſtood ſtill, but avarice 
went on. ſoſhua obtained a victory when the fun 
ſtood fill; but when avarice was at work Joſhua 
was defeated.” 

There have been few perſons in whom this 
evil has predominated more than in the; late Mr. 
Elwes. His mother, indeed, was excefhvely 
avaricious, and though ſhe was left one hundred 
thouſand pounds by her huiband, abſolutely 
ſtarved herſeif to death. 


Mr. 


AVARICE. 11 


Mr. Elwes ſeemed not leſs wretched than his 
mother. At his houſe at Stoke, in Suffolk, if a 
window were broken it was mended by a piece of 
brown paper, or by patching it with a ſmall bit of 
glaſs ; and this had been done ſo frequently, and 
in ſo many ſhapes, that it would have puzzled a 
mathematician to ſay what figure they repreſent- 
ed. To fave fire, he would walk about the re- 
mains of an old green-houle, or fit with a ſervant 
in the kitchen! In the advance of the ſeaſon 
his morning employment was to pick up chips, 
bones, or any thing he could find, and carry them 
home in his pocket for his fire! One day he was 
ſurprized by a neighbouring gentleman, in the act 
of pulling down, with great difficulty, a crow's neſt 
for this purpoſe ; and when the gentleman won- 
dered why he ſhould give himſelf ſo much trouble, 
« O Sir,” replied Elwes, it iseally a ſhame 
that theſe creatures ſhould do ſo; do but ſee 
what a waſte they make. They don't care how 

extravagant they are.“ He would almoſt eat any 
thing to fave expence. At a time when he was 
worth eight hundred thouſand pounds he would 
eat game in the laſt ſtate of putrefaction, and 
meat that no other perſon could touch ! As to 
his dreſs, any thing would do. He wore a wig 
for a fortnight which he picked up in a rut in a 
lane, when riding with another gentleman. His 
ſhoes he never ſuffered to be cleaned, leſt they 
ſhould be worn out the ſooner. As the infirmi- 
ties of old age however came upon him, he be- 
gan to be more wretched. It is ſaid, the he was 
heard frequently at midnight as if {truggling with 
ſome. one in his chamber, and crying out, I 
will keep my money, nobody ſhall rob me of my 
property.” There are many other remarkable ciz- 
cumſtances related of him, but what we have al 
ready quoted afford a ſtriking proof of the ys 

gy! * 
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of ſublunary things, and of the inſufficiency of 
riches to render mankind happy. See his Lite. 
2. Daniel Dancer, Eſq. was remarkable for a 
miſerly diſpoſition. Lady Tempeſt was the only 
perſon who had the leaſt influence on this unfor- 
tunate man. She had one day the pleaſure of 
prevailing on him to purchaſe a hat, (having 
worn his own for thirteen years,) from a ſew for 
a ſhilling; but to her great ſurpriſe, when the 
called the next day, ſhe ſaw the old chapear ſtill 
covered his head | On enquiry it was found that, 
after much ſolicitation, he had prevailed on old 
Grithths, his, ſervant, to purchaſe the hat for 
eighiteen pence, which Mr. Dancer bought the day 
before for a ſhilling | He generally in ſevere 


weather laid in bed to keep himſelf warm, for 
to light a fire he thought expenſive, though he 


had 3000). per annum, befides immenſe riches | 
He never took ſnuff, for that was extravagant, 
but he always carried a ſnuff-box. This probably 
he would fill in the courſe of a month, by pinches 
obtained from others! When the box was full 
he would barter the contents for a farthing can- 
dle at a neighbouring green-grocer's; this candle 
was made to laſt till the box was again full, as he 
never ſuffered any light in his houſe, except while 
he was going to bed. He ſeldom waſhed his face 
and hands but when the ſun ſhone forth ; then he 
would betake himſelf to a neighbouring pool, and 
uſe ſand inſtead of ſoap ; when he was waſhed he 
would lie on his back, and dry himſelf in the ſun, 
as he never uſed a towel, for that would wear, and 
when dirty the waſhing was expenfive ! Since his 
death there have been jugs of dollars and ſhillings 
found in the ſtable. At the dead of night he 
has been known to go to this place, but for what 
purpoſe even old Griffiths could not tell; but it now 


appears he uſedto rob one jug to add to the other. 
| BAD 
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« Evil communications corrupt goed manners.” 
As it is ſomewhat difficult to live in a place 
where the peſtilence rages and not to be ĩnfect- 
ed by it, ſo it requires more virtue than is com- 
mon to human nature to aſſociate with the vicious 
and profane without feeling the effect of it. 

Man it is true was made for ſociety, but it will 
be wiſdom in him to chooſe the beſt part of it. We 
are all, it muſt be confeſſed, imperfect and deprav- 
ed creatures when compared with that purity of 
character which is required of us; but there are 
certainly ſome, whom it is our honour to be ac- 
quainted with, and our duty to imitate. Let us, 
therefore, if we wiſh to be wiſe and happy, eſteem 
and chooſe ſuch ; while we ſhun the company of 
thoſe whoſe minds are influenced by evil 33 
ples, and whoſe conduct prove a diſgrace to human 
nature, reaſon and religion. He that waketh 
with wiſe men ſhall be wiſe ; but a companion of 
fools ſhall be deſtroyed.” 

1. The learned and pious Sir Matthew Hale, 
when a youth, was too much addicted to the ſocie- 
ty of ſome vicious people, which he did not break 
off till an alarming accident drove him fram it. 
Being invited, with ſome other young ſtudents, to 
a merry-making out of town, one of them during 
the caroufe called for ſo much wine, that, not- 
withſtanding all Mr. Hale could do to prevent it, 
he went on his excels, till he fell down apparently 
dead before them! All preſent were not a little 
terrified, and did all they could to bring him to 
himſelf again. This particularly affected Mr. Hale, 
who went into another room, and ſhutting the 
door, fell on his knees, and prayed earneſtly to 

God, 
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God, both for his friend, that he might again be 
reſtored to life, and that himſelf might be forgiven 
tor haxing countenanced ſuch exceſſes: Moreover 
he vowed to God, that he would never again keep 
c ny in that manner, nor drink another health 
while he lived. His friend recovered, and Mr. 
Hale moſt religiouſly ob ſerved his vow till his dy- 
ing day. It was this great man's reſolution, drawn 
up \ by him in writing for his own private uſe, with 
regard to company {among other articles of con- 
duc), „to do good to them; to uſe God's name 
reverently, while with them; to beware of leavin 
an ill example among them; and to receive You 
from them, if they were more know. ng than 
himſelf. 33 
- ... 2...1hg following i is related by a Writer of un- 
doubted reputation. Speaking of Prince Eugene, 
of Souffons, he obſerves, All thoſe qualifications 
and endowments that can procure love and eſteem 
ſhane conſpicuous in this young Prince. A grace- 
ful perſon; the moſt engaging affability and fweet- 
neſs of temper ; a quick underſtanding, an heroic 
ardour ; a tkiH in the ſciences, and other parts of 
polite literature (which was the moſt extraordi- 
zary in a Prince then about fifteen years of age), 
united to juſtify the exalteU hopes conceived of 
him. He ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to a mili- 
tary life, and at that early period was already inur- 
ing, himſelf to it; ſo that, commonly, a bare 
board ſerved him for a pillow. The King had 


taken the greateſt care of his education, and ſuf- 


{ered him to be ignorant of no branch of know- 
ledge, which might contribute to his future ad- 
Vancement. 

What great things might be expected from a 
Prince of ſuch endowments, diſpoſed to ſuch pu- 


ſuits and cloſely applying himſelf to them? But 
alas ! 
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alas | every pfeaſing expettation. formed of him 


roved in the event vain | Bad companions fin- 
Enuated themſelves into his good eſteem; bad 
examples found him unable to withſtand them. 
When the vicious were his companions, -tlreir 
manners were no longer his abhorrenee ; by aflo- 
ciating witly them, he ſoon became as abandoned 
as the worſt uf them; and in a fe years hawingaft 
his virtue, unhappily loſt his life“ There cannot 
he a ſtronger or a more melancholy. proof than 
this of the fatal influence which bad company 
and bad examples have over even the beſt eulti- 
vated and beſt diſpoſed minds.“ 3 M411 
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« IT is more bleſſed to give than to receive,” 
ſays our Lord. Happy is he who can ſubſoribe 
fincerely to this truth, and whoſe felicity arifes in 
proportion as he alteviates the diſtreſſes of others. 
To do good is to reſemble the beſt of Beings. It 
is indeed our honour, and renders us valuable in 
the ſcale of ſociety. A compaſſionate heart and a 
liberal hand form a degree of amiableneſs ever 
worthy to be venerated. There is a threefold” 
pleaſure in doing good, Firſt it is pleaſant to God, 
for his creatures to be like him. 2. It is pleaſant 
to ourſelves to diſcharge our duty; and 3, It is 
pleaſant to the object who is relieved: by our 
munificence. | 

1. It was a common ſaying of Julins Ceſar, 
** that no muſic was fo charming in his ears as 
the requeſts of his friends, and the ſupplication of 
thoſe in want of his aſhſtance,” Let Chriſtians 
learn to imitate this Pagan. 

B.2 2. The 
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2. The King of Pruſſia once rang the bell of his 
cabinet, but as nobody anſwered, hie opened the 
door of the anti-chamber, and found his page faſt 
afteep upon a chair. He went up to awake him, 
but coming nearerhe obſerved a paper in his poc- 
ket upon which ſomething was written. This ex- 


cited his curiofity. He pulled it out, and found / 


that it was a letter from the page's mother, the 
contents of which were nearly as follows: She 
returned her ſon many thanks for the money he 
had ſaved out of his falary, and had ſent to her, 
which had proved a very timely afhſtance. God 
would certainly reward him for it, and if he con- 
tinued to ſerve God and his King faithfully and 
conſcientiouſly, he could not fail of ſucceſs and 


proſperity in this world,” Upon reading this the 


King ſtept ſoftly into his cloſet, fetched a rouleau 
of ducats, and put it with the letter jnto the page's 
pocket. He then rang ſo long till the page awoke, 
and came into the cloſet. © You have been aſleep, 
J ſuppoſe,“ faid the King. The page could not 
deny it, ſtammered out an excuſe, put (in his em- 
barraſſment) his hand into his pocket, and felt 
the rouleau of ducats. He immediately pulled it 
out, turned pale, and looked at the King with 
tears in his eyes. What's the matter with you,“ 
ſaid the King? „O,“ replied the page, “ ſome- 
body has contrived my ruin, I know nothing of 
this money.” What God beſtows,“ reſumed 
the King, he beſtows in ſleep.” “ Send the 
money to your mother, give my reſpects to her, 
and inform her that I will take care of both her 
and you.” 

3. It is ſaid of the famous Mr. Gilpin, who was 
called the Apoſtle of the North, that ſuch was his 
Hoſpitality, that every Thurſday throughout the 

| * German Proverb. | 

year, 
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year, he had a very large quantity of meat dreſſed 
wholly for the pobr; and every day they had what . 

uantity of broth they wanted. "Twenty-four ok 
the pooreſt were his conftant penſioners. Four 
times in the year, a dinner was provided- for them, 
when they received from the ſteward a .certain 
quantity of corn, and a ſum of money, and at 
Chriſtmas they had always an ox divided among 


them. During ſome part of the year, from Mi- 


chaelmas to Eaſter, he expected to ſee all his pa- 
riſhioners and their famiſies. For their reception 
he had three tables well covered; the firſt was for 


gentlemen, the ſecond for huſbandmen and far- 


mers, and the third for day labourers. This piece 
of hoſpitality he never omitted, even when loſſes 
or a ſcarcity-of proviſion made its contrivance ra- 
ther difficult to him. Even when he was abfent- 
no alteration was made in his family expences ; 
the poor were fed, and his neighbours entertaine 
as utual. Strangers and travellers found a cheerfdl 
reception; all were welcome that came; _ahd- 
even their beaſts had fo much care taken of them? 
that it was humourouſly faid, „if a horfe was turned 
loofe in any part of the country, it would immè- 
diately make its way to the rector of Houghton. 
4. Among the graces for which Mr. Fox, th 
mirtyrotgeift was eminent, ſhone extenfive IH 
rality to the poor. He was ſo bountiful to the 
while he lived, that he had no ready money 
leave them at his death. His love to his Saviockt 
was ſuch, that he could never refuſe giving to 20 
who aſked him for retief in the name of jeſus; 0 
for Chriſt's fake. A friend once enquiring of him 
* Whether he recollected a certain poor man 


whom he uled to relieve?“ He aniwered* © Yes! 


I remember him well; and 1 willingly forg 
Lords and Ladies; to remember fuch as he.” 
8 33 5. Whatever 
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5. Whatever plans of. liberality we may have 
before us, it is well not to procraſtinate ; but to 
embrace the firſt opportunity of executing them. 
When Mr. Baxter loſt a thouſand pounds which 
he had laid up for the erection of a ſchool, he uſed 
frequently to mention the misfortune as an incite- 
ment to be charitable while God gives the power 
of beſtowing, and conſidered himſelf as culpable 
in ſome degree forhaving ſo long delayed the per- 
formance of a good action, and ſuffered his bene- 
volence to be defeated for want of quicknels 
and diligence. | 
6. Dr. Tillotſon (afterwards Archbiſhop) gave 
the moſt exemplary proof of his charity. The re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantz, having driven 
thouſands of the Hugonots to-this country, many 
of them ſettled at Canterbury, where their poſte- 

ity ſtill continue. 'The King having granted 
briefs to collect alms for their relief, Tillotſon 
was peculiarly active in promoting their ſucceſs, 
and when Dr. Beveridge, one of the Prebendaries 
of Canterbury, refuſed to read the briefs, as being 
contrary to the rubric, he was filenced by Dr. T. 
with this energetic reply, Docter, Doctor, charity 
it above rubrics.” 

7. The following aneedote of Biſhop Barring- 
ton does high honour to his liberality and piety. 
A relation of Mrs. Barrington having experienced 
fome embarraſſments and diſappointments in life, 
wiſhed to amend his ſituation (being a milita 


officer) by entering intq the Church, thinking that 
the Biſhop would proyide handſomely for him. 
On making the necefſ>xy application to his kinſ- 
man, he was aſked what preferment would ſatisſ 

him? To this home queſtion he readil nd 
that about 500l. a year would make him a happy 
man. Lou ſhall have it,“ ſaid his Lordſhip, but 
| | not 
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not out of the patrimony of the Church. I will 
not deprive a worthy and regular Divine to pro- 
vide for a neceſſitous relation. You ſhall have 
the ſum you mention out of my own pocket.“ 
8. While Lord Thurlow was at college, he was 
often too licentious with his tongue, and entering 
once into a'diſpute with an elective and tempora- 
officer, he was aſked, + Whether he knew that 
he was talking to the Dean?“ Ves, Mr. Dean,” 
replied Mr. Thurlow, and never afterwards ſaw 
him without reiterating Mr. Dean, Mr. Dean,” 
which ſet them at variance. When he became 
Attorney General they met by accident; and he 
addreſſed his old friend unw:ttingly, © How do, you 
do Mr. Dean?“ which ſo hurt the old cantab that 
he left the room without making him any reply. 
On his obtaining the office of Lord Chancellor, 
he took an opportunity of meeting once more 
with his quondam acquaintance, and again addreſ- 
ſed him with · How do you do Mr. Dean ?” « My® 
Lord,” replied the other ſullenly, I am not now 
a Dean, and therefore do not deſerve the title,“ 
„gut you are a Dean,” ſaid his Lordſhip, and 
to ſatisfy you that it is fo, read this paper, by which 
you will find that you are Dean of and 1 
am ſo convinced that you will do honour to the 
appointment, that I am ſorry any part of my con- 
duct ſhould have given offence to ſo good a man.“ 
9. It would be injuſtice here to omit the name 
of that great philanthropiſt Mr. John Howard, 
who after inſpecting the receptacles of crime, of 
pong and miſery throughout Great Britain and 
reland, left his native country, relinquiſhed: his 
. own eaſe to viſit the wretched abodes of thoſe who 
were in want and bound in fetters of iron, in other 
parts of the world. He travelled three times 
through France, four through - Germany, five 
througk Holland, twice through Italy, ance 
| | through 
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through Spain and Portugal, and alſo through Den- 
mark, Sweden, Ruſſia, Polland and part of "Furs 
key. -Theſe excurfions occupied (with ſome 
ſhort intervals of reſt at home,) the period of 
twelve years. 

Never before was ſuch a confiderable portion of 
the life of man applied to a more benevolent and 
laudable purpoſe. He gave up his own comfort 
that he might beſtow it upon others. He was of- 
ten immured in priſon, that others might be {et 
at liberty. He expoſed himſelf to danger, that he 
might free others trom it. He viſited the gloomy 
cell, that he might inſpire a ray of lope and joy 
in the breaſts of the wretched. Vea, he not only 
lived but died in the noble cauſe of benevolence, 
for in viſiting a young lady, who lay dangerouſly 
ill of an epidemic fever, in order to adminiſtet 
relief, he caught the diſtemper, and fell a victim 
© his humanity, on Jan. 20, 1790. 

It was to the honour of the Diſſenters that ſuch 
a man was found among them, and not leſs an 
honour to the nation which produced him. His 
worth ſeemsto be appreciated by two or three fin- 

ular cirtumſtances. The tirſt was, that a liberal 
{ſubſcription was opened to defray the expences of 
erecting a ſtatue to his honour, white yet alive, and 
the ſum of 15331. 138. 6d. was actually ſubſcribed. 
But the principles of Howard were abhorrent from 
oſtentation, and when he heard of it, Have not 
I,” faid he, © one friend in England who would 
put a ſtop to ſuch a proceeding *” Ihe buſineſs 
was accordingly dropped. Another cireumſtance 
was, that his death was announced in the London 
Gazette, a compliment which no private ſubje& 
ever received betore. And a third circumſtance 
deſerves to he noticed, that though a Difſenter, a 

monument was erected to his memory in St. Paul's 
en The iafcription tells us with truth 
hat 


mon 7 
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« That he trod an open but unfrequented path to 
im mortality, in the ardent and unremitted exer- 
ciſe of Chriſtian charity.“ And concludes, May 
this tribute to his fame excite an emulation of 
his truly honourable actions.“ 

10. The late John Thornton, Eſq. of Clapham, 
was diſtinguiſhed by his great liberality : he diſ- 
poſed of large ſums in various charitable defigns, 
with an unremitting conſtancy during a long courſe 
of years. His Charities were much larger than 1s 
common: with wealthy perſons of good reputation 
for beneficence, inſomuch that he was almoſt re- 
garded as a prodigy. He was the patron of all 
pious, exemplary and laborious Miniſters of the 
Goſpel ; frequently educating young men whom 
he found to be religiouſly diſpoſed, and purchaſ- 
ing many livings, which he gave to Miniſters, in 
order that the Goſpel might be preached in thoſe 
places, where he ſuppoſed the people were periſh- 
ing for lack of knowledge. He alſo diſperſed a 


very great number of bibles in different languages, 


in diſtant countries, perhaps, in all the four quar- 
ters of the globe, and with them vaſt quantities 
of religious books, calculated to alarm the con- 


ſcience and affect the heart with the importance of 


eternal things. He alſo patronized every under- 
taking which was fuited to ſupply the wants, to 
relieve the diſtreſſes, or to increaſe the comforts 
of the human ſpecies in whatever climate or of 
whatever Yeſcription, provided they properly fell 
within his ſphere of action. Perhaps it would 
even he difhcult to name one public or private, 
charity of evident utility to which he was not a 
benefactor. May ſuch noble and benevoleſt 
characters be found in every age. 


BISHOPS. 
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5:5 1 . . BISHOPS. h 
THE office of a Biſhop is certainly honourable ; 
but it ſhould be recollected at the ſame time, that 
it is very important. He, therefore, who under- 
takes it for the ſake of emolument, and not from 
a love to ſouls, may ſuſpect himfelf of having run 
before he was ſent. | 
Biſhops have it greatly in their power to do 
good, and it is well when they are convinced of 
the duties of the ſituation they ſuſtain, and act 
with proportionate zeal and activity. Out of the 
vaſt number who have arrived to this honour, we 
have had Tome inſtances of men, who have made 
uſe of their authority to promote the heſt ends, 
and who did not count their lives dear unto 
themſelves.” 1 
1. Old Biſhop Latimer, it is ſaid, in a coarſe 

frieze gown trudged a foot, his teſtament hanging 
at one end of his leathern girdle, and his ſpecta- 
cles at the other, and without ceremony in- 
ſtructed the people in ruftic ſtyle from a hollow 
tree; while the courtly Ridley, in ſattin and in 
Fur taught the ſame principles in the cathedral of 
the metropolis.” — 

2. Archbiſhop Williams once ſaid to a friend 
of his, „I have paſſed through many places of 
Honour and truſt, both in Church and State, more 
than any of my order in England theſe 70 years be- 
fore; yet were I bat aſſured that by my preaching 
I had converted but one ſoul to God, I ſhould take 
therein more ſpiritual joy and comfort than in all 
the honour and offices which have been beſtowed 
upon me.“ 

3. Dr. Thomas Wilſon, Biſhop of Sodor and 
Man, is reported to have expended more than 
ten thouſand pounds in acts of charity and bene- 

$4 £58 ficence. 
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Kecence. He preached every Lord's Day at eighty- 
three years of age, HET gal F 

As Queen Caroline was once in converfation 
with ſeveral of our Engliſh Biſhops, his Loxdthip 


of Man came in to pay bis refpe&s. She no ſoon- 


er glimpſed him at a diſtance, than-ſhe ſaid to the 
Prelates who were preſent, | My Lords, here 


comes a Bifhop, whoſe errand is not to apply for 


a tranſlation ; he would not part with his ſpouſe, 
(his dioceſe) becauſe ſhe is poor.“ “ With te- 

ard to the rights of conſcience in others, he ex- 
erciſed the moſt eandid and benevolent modera- 
tion. He admitted Diſſęenters to the holy com- 
munion, and adminiſtered it to them, either fit- 


ting or ſtanding, as they themſelves approved; 


Such amiable and uniform moderation had ſo fa- 
vourable an effect, that a few years after his ſet- 
tlement in the iſland, not a ſingle diſſenting con- 
gregation of any kind was to be found in it. 
- 4, « The preſent Biſhop of London, Dr. Por- 
teus, is conſidered as a perſon not only poſſeſſing 
ſhining abilities, but what 'is ſuperior, eminent 
piety, connected with a deſire of doing good and 
promoting the Goſpel. In 1792, his Lordſhup 
was the mean of founding a ſociety for the con- 
verhon of the negro ſlaves in the Weſt Indies, 
which we have the ſatisfaction to find has been 
ſucceſsful. His exertions in the cauſe of chriſti- 
anity have been unremitted; and conducted upon; 
the moſt liberal principles. Ihe breath of cen- 


* The Queen ſeerns to have taken this phraſe from the 
uſual ſaying ot Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, whom Henry 
VIII. hehtaded; who in the days of his proſperity was mare 
than once offered a tranſlation to a richer See; but his anſwer 
conſtantly was, „ will not forſake my lit:le old wife to 
whom J have been married ſo lon g for a wealthier,” Biog. 


rit, 
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ſure has not ventured to aſſail his name, even 


with the ſuſpicion of reproach. Men of all par- 


ties have concurred in praiſing his candour, faith- 


fulneſs, moderation, and liberality of mind. In 
order to counteract the ſpirit of infidelity, his 
Lordſhip commenced, during Lent 1798, a ſeries 
of lectures on the truth of the Goſpel Hiſtory, and 
the divinity of Chriſt's miſſion, which he preach - 
ed in St. James's Church, Weſtminſter. Theſe 
were delivered every Friday, before crowded 
and admiring audiences, compoſed of perſons of 
all perſuafions. His warm and impreſſive man- 
ner, plain but forcible language, clear and con- 
vincing arguments, aided by a moſt captivating 
eloquence, not only drew from the multitudes 
who heard him the unanimous voice of applauſe, 
but, it is to be hoped, produced a more ſubſtantial 
good, in bringing conviction home to many 
minds. | 

The Biſhop is, we believe, a more frequent 

reacher than the reft of his brethren ;* for he is 
not only ready to aſſiſt public charities by his 
elocution, but during his ſummer refidence in the 
country, he often aſcends the pulpit to-explain 


the principles, and enforce the precepts of our 


ſublime religion.” | 

It is much to his Lordſhip's honour alſo, that 
he is no bigot either in politics or divinity. In 
politics, “ he has not made himſelf an active 
partizan by throwing fuel on the unhappy fire 
which diſtracts the public mind.” And in divi- 
nity, he has not oppoſed but encouraged thoſe 
whoſe preaching is conſidered as methodiſti- 
cal, and conſequently different from the general 


* Biſhop Jewel obſerves, that ** It becomes a Biſhop to 
die in the pulpit preaching the Goſpel,” i 
ſtrain 
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ſtrain of the clergy. A ſtriking inſtance not long 


ſince occurred The Rev. Mr. M. was obligated 
to leave his curacy, becauſe his preaching diſ- 


pleaſed the Rector. Ihe pariſhioners who fincere- 


ly loved him for his long and faithful ſervices, 
grieved that a man of his knowledge, experience 
and character, ſhould be removed from his ſitu- 
ation at an advancing period of life in ſuch a 
manner, entered into a ſubſcription to ſupport 
him and his family till he ſhould be m 01 

in addition to which the Biſbop of London, in 
teſtimony of his approbation and eſteem, ſent 
him 501. and defired that his name might ſtand 
on the liſt of ſubſcribers. 2 . 


« 2 1 
6 2 


BLIND. BLINDNESS. 


« THFRE is not perhaps any ſenſe or ſaculty 
of the corporeal frame which aftords ſo many re- 


| ſources of utility and entertainment as the power 


of viſion ; nor is there any loſs or privation which 
can be productive of calamities ſo multiform or 
bitter as the want of fight. To the blind the viſi- 
ble univerſe is totally annihilated, they are con- 
ſcious of no ſpace but that in which they ſtand, 
or to which their extremities can reach. All the 
various modes of delicate proportion, all the 
beautiful varieties of light and colours, are to 
them irretrievably loſt. Dependent for every 
thing, but mere ſubſiſtence, on the good offices 
of others, obnoxious to injury from every point, 
which they are neither capacitated to perceive, 
nor qualified to reſiſt; they are, during the pre- 
tent ſtate of being, rather priſoners at large, than 


citizens of nature, Ihe negligence or wanton- 


neſs, therefore with which the blind are too fre- 
C quently 
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quently treated, is an enormity which the Di- 
vine Being has benevolence to feel and juſtice to 
uniſh.” Milton laments the loſs of fight in tlie 
B pallage ;— | M$; 
| « Thus with the year 
. Seaſons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn, 


Or light of vernal bloom, or ſummer's role, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine.” 


--The-ſame inimitable Author, in his Sampſon 
Agoniſtes, deplores this misfortune with a pathos 
and energy ſufficient to excite compaſſion in the 


moſt oburate- breaſt. 


% O loſs of light, of thee I moft complain, 
Blind among enemies, O worſe than chains, 


Dungeon or bEggaty, decrepit age. 
— 1 — prong i, vi It = excel me, 
They creep, yet ſee; I dark, in light expoſed 
To daily traud, contempt, abute, and wrong 
Within doors or without, 11] as a fool 
In power of others, never in my own, 
Scarce half I ſeem to live, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze ot noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipſe 
: Without all hope of day!” * 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, that where there 
is a deficiency in the organs of the human frame, 
we often find it amply compenſated by a ſupc- 
riority of mental excellence, and partieularly in 
the caſe of blindneſs. Though one would ima- 
eine that of all others te blind would be the moſt 
peeviſh and fretful, yet their behaviour is often 
highly exprefiive, not only of refignation, but of 
cheerfulneſs. I have the pleaſure of being, ac- 
quainted with an amiable man, who, though 
blind for upwards of hve and thirty years, yet poſ- 
ſeſſes that cheerfulneſs of mind, that affability of 
4 diſpoſition, 
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diſpoſition, and that love of piety, which make 
his company every way pleaſant and profitable, 
Indeed, the common Parent of nature, whoſe 
benignity is permanent as his exiſtence, and bound- 
leſs as his empire, has neither left his afflicted 
creatures without conſolation or reſource. Even 
from their loſs, however oppreſſive and irretriev- 
able, they derive advantages ; not indeed adequate 
to recompence, but in ſome degree ſufficient to 
alleviate their miſery. The attention of the ſoul 


is not diſſipated by the immenſe multiplicity of 


ſurrounding objects. Her contemplations are 
more uniformly fixed upon herſelf and the rèvo- 
lutions of her own internal frame. Hence her 
perceptions of ſuch external things as are conti- 
guous and obvious to her obſervation, become 
more lively and exquifite. Hence, eve her in- 
ſtruments of corporeal ſenſation are more affidu- 
ouſly cultivated and improved, ſo that from them 
ſhe derives ſuch notices and preſages of approach- 
ing pleaſure or impending danger, as entirely 
eſcape the attention of thoſe why depend for ſe- 
curity on the reports of their eyes.” + 88 
BLINDNESS. - 


1. Mr. Henry Moyes, though blind from his 
infancy, by the ardour and aſſiduity of his applica- 
tion, and by the force of a genius to which no- 
thing is impenetrable, has not only made incredi- 
ble advances in mechanical operations, in muſic 
and in the languages; but is likewiſe profoundly, 
killed in Geometry, in Optics, in Algebra, in 
Aſtronomy, in Chemiſtry, and in all the other 
branches of Natural Philoſophy, as taught by 
Newton and received by an admiring world, _ 
2. Blacklock is faid to have ſeen the light only 
for five months. Beſides having made himſelf maſ- 
C 2 | ter 
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ter of Greek, Latin, Italian, and French, he was 
alſo a great Poet. | 


3. A French Lady who loſt her fight at two years. 


old, was poſſeſſed of many talents which alleviat- 
ed her misfortune. ,* In writing to her, it is ſaid, 
no ink is uſed, but the letters are pricked down 


on the paper; and by the delicacy of her touch, 


teeling each letter, ſhe follows them ſucceſſively, 


and reads every word with ber fingers' ends. She 


herſelf in writing makes uſe of a pencil, as ſhe could 
not know when her pen was dry; her guide on 
the paper is a {mall thin ruler, and of the breadth 
of her writing. -On finiſhing a letter the wets it, 
ſo as to fix the traces of her pencil, that they are 
not obſcured or effaced ; then proceeds to fold and 
ſcal it, and write the direction, all by her own ad- 
dreſs, and without the aſſiſtance of any other per- 
ſon. Her writing is very ſtraight, well cut, and 


the ſpelling no leſs correct. To reach this ſingular 


mechaniſm, the indefatigable cares of her affec- 
tionate mother were long employed, who accuſ- 


tomed her daughter to feel letters cut in cards or 


paſteboard, brought her to diſtinguiſh an A from 
a B; and thus the whole alphabet, and afterwards 
to ſpell words; then by the remembrance of the 
hape of the letters, to delineate them on paper; 
and, laſtly, to arrange them ſo as to form words 
and ſentences. She 5 and hems perfectly wel, 
and in all her works ſhe threads the needle for 

herſelf, however ſmall.” 5 
4. Dr. Nicholas Saunderton, born in 1682, may 
be conſidered as a prodigy for his application and 
ſucceſs in mathematical literature, though he loſt 
his fight by the ſmall-pox before he was a year 
old. When young, he could make long and dit- 
ficult calculations, without having any ſenſible 
marks to aſſiſt his memory. At eighteen he was 
5 | | taught 
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taught the principles of Algebra and Geometry. 
le went to Chriſt College, Cambridge, at twenty- 
five, His reputation was ſoon ſpread through the 
Univerſity, and members attended to hear his 


Mathematical Lectures. He made fuch profici- 


ency that he was afterwards made Lucaſion Pro- 
feſſor of Mathematics in 1711, and in 1736, he 
was admitted Member of the Royal Society. He 
invented for his own uſe a Palpable Arithmetic ; 
that is, a method of 8 operations in 
Arithmetic ſolely by the ſenſe of touch. His 

ſenſe of touch was ſo perfect, that he could diſ- 
cover with the greateſt exactneſs the ſlighteſt in- 
cqualities of ſurtace, and could diſtinguiſh in the 
8 works the ſmalleſt overſight in tlie 

oliſh. . 

8 5. We have a very remarkable inſtance of a 
blind guide in John Metcalf, of Mancheſter, who 


very lately followed the occupation of conducting 


ſtrangers through intricate roads, during the night, 
or when the tracts were covered with ſnow. And 
ſtrange as this may appear to thoſe who can ſee, 
the employment of this man was afterwards that 
of a projector and ſurveyor of high ways in difficult 
and mountainous parts! With the aſſiſtance only 
of a long ſtaff, he has been ſeveral times ſeen tra- 
verſing the roads, aſcending precipices, exploring 
valleys and inveſtigating their ſeveral extents, 
forms, and ſituation, ſo as to anſwer his deſigns in 
the beſt manner. Moſt of the roads over the Peak 
in Derbyſhire, have been altered by his directions, 
particularly thoſe in the vicinity of Buxton ; and 
he has ſince conſtructed a new one betwixt Wilm. 
low and Congleton, witha view to open a, com- 
munication to the great London- road, without 
being obliged to paſs over the mountains. See 
the account by Dr. Bew, publiſhed in the Tranſ- 
actions of the Mancheſter Society. 

C3 BURYING- 
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- BURYING-PLACE OF CAPUCHINS, &c. 
(RELATED BY MR. *RvDONE.) Wo 


1. AT Bologna they ſhewed us the ſkeleton 

of a celebrated beauty, who died at a period of 
life when ſhe was {till the object of univerſal ad- 
miration. By way of making atonement for her 
own vanity, ſhe bequeathed herſelf as a monu- 
ment to curb the vanity of others. Recollectin 

on her death-bed the great adulation that had 
been paid to her charms, and the fatal change they 


were ſoon to undergo, ſhe ordered that her body 


ſhould be diſſected, and her bones hung up for 
the inſpection of all young maidens who are in- 
clined to be vain of their beauty,” 

2. Our late vifit to the famous Convent of 
Capuchins, about a mile without the city of Pa- 
lermo, brought the above anecdote to my re- 
membrance. This Convent contains nothing 
very -remarkable but the burying-place, which, 
indeed, is a great curioſity. This is a vaſt ſubter- 


raneous apartment, divided into large commodi- 


ous galleries, the walls on each fide of which are 
hollowed into a variety of niches, as if intended 
for a great collection of ſtatues, Theſe niches, 
inſtead of ftatues, are all filled with dead bodies, 


ſet upright on their legs, and fixed by the back 


to the inſide of the nich. Their number is about 
three hundred. They are all dreffed in the eloaths 
they uſually wore, and form a moſt reſpectable 
and venerable aſſembly. The ſkin and muſcles, 
by a certain preparation, become as dry and hard 
as a piece of ſtock-fiſn; and although many of 
them have: been here upwards of 250 vears, yet 
none are reduced to ſkeletons. The muſcles, 
indeed, in ſome, appear to be a good deal more 
| | {hrunk 
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ſhrunk than in others; probably becauſe theſe 
perſons had been more extenuated at the time of 
their death. Here the people of Palermo pay daily 
viſits to their deceaſed triends, and recall with 
pleaſure and regret the ſcenes of their paſt life. 
Here they familiarize themſelves with their future 
ſtate, and chooſe the company they would wiſh to 
keep in another world. It is a common thing to 
make choice of their nich, and to try if their body 
fits it, that no alterations may be neceſſary after 
they are dead; and ſometimes by way of a volun- 
tary penance they accuſtom themſelves to ſtand 
for hours in theſe niches. The bodies of the 
princes and firſt nobility are lodged in handſome 
cheſts or trunks, ſome of them richly adorned. 
Theſe are not in the ſhape of coſſins, but all of one 
width, and about a foot and a-half, or two feet 
deep. The keys are kept by the neareſt relations 
of the family, who ſometimes come and drop a 
tear over their departed' friends. I am not ſure if 
this be not a better method of diſpoſing of the 
dead than our's. Theſe viſits muſt prove admira- 
ble leſſons of humility; and I aſſure you they are 
not ſuch objects of terror as you would imagine. 
They are ſaid even for ages after death to retain 
a ſtrong likeneſs to what they were when alive; 
ſo that as ſoon as you have conquered the firſt 
feelings excited by theſe venerable figures, you 
only conſider this as a vaſt gallery of origiual por- 7 
traits drawn after the life by the juſteſt and moft 
unprejudiced hand. It muſt be owned that the 
colours are rather faded; and' the pencil does. 
not appear to have been the molt flattering in the 
world. But no matter, it is the pencil of truth, 
and not of a mercenary who only wants to pleaſe. 
We were alledging too, that it might. be made of 
very confiderable utility to ſociety, and that theſe 


dumb 
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dumb orators could give the moſt pathetic lectures 


upon pride and vanity. Whenever a fellow be- 


gan to ſtrut, or affect the haughty or ſupercilious 
air, he ſhould be ſent to converſe with his friends 
in the gallery; and if their arguments did not 
bring him to a proper way of thinking, I would 
give him up as incorrigible. If the lady above- 
mentioned had been preſerved in this moral gal- 
lery, the leſſon would have been ſtronger; for 
thoſe very features that had raiſed her vanity 
would ſtill have remained, only diveſted of all 
their powers and diſarmed of every charm. Some 
of the Capuchins ſleep in theſe galleries every 
night, and pretend to have many wonderful viſions 
and revelations :_ but the truth is that very few 
people believe them.” 


© oX= © Opam——_— 


CATECHISING. - 


CATECHISING is an excellent mean of in- 
forming the mind and impreſſing the heart, and 
ſhould be attended to by all who wiſh well to their 
children. No Miniſter of the Goſpel, who has 
opportunity, ſhould negle& this part of his work, 
The late Mr. Hervey's method of inſtructing young 
people was ſuch, that while it afforded profit to 
them, it was a mean of reproof to others. 

Some of his pariſhioners having laid in bed on a 
Sunday morning longer than he approved, and 
others having been buly in foddering their cattle 
when he was coming to church, and ſeveral hav- 
ing frequented the ale-houſe, he thus catechiſed 
one of the children before the congregation. © Re- 
peat me the fourth commandment.” “ Now, lit- 
tle man, do you underſtand the meaning of this 
commandment ?” Ves, Sir.” „Then if you do 
| you 
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you vill be able to anſwer me theſe queſtions. — 
Do thoſe keep holy the ſabbath-day who lay in 
bed till eight or nine o'clock in the morning, in- 
ſtead of riſing 'to ſay their prayers and read the 
bible?“ „No, Sir.” © Do thoſe keep the ſabbath 
who fodder their cattle when other people are 
going to church? * No, Sir.“ „Does God Al- 


mighty bleſs ſuch people as go to ale-houſes, and 


don't mind the inſtruction of their miniſter ?” 
„% No, Sir.” „Don't thoſe who love God, read 
the bible to their familes, particularly on Sunday 
evenings, and have prayers every morning and 
night in their houſes ?” „Ves, Sir.” A great va- 
riety of ſuch pertinent and familiar queſtions he 
would frequently aſk in the moſt engaging man- 
ner on every part of the Catechiſm, as he thought 
moſt conducive to the improvement and edifica- 
tion of his pariſh. 


CALCULATIONS. 


1. THE aggregate population on the ſurface ofthe 
known habitable globe is eſtimated at 895, 300,000 
ſouls. If we reckon with the Ancients, that a 
generation laſts thirty years, then in that ſpace 
895,300,090 human beings will be born and die; 
conſequently $1,760 muſt be dropping into eter- 
nity every day, 3,407 every hour, or about 56 
every minute. Reader How awful is this re- 
flection! Conficer. Prepare. Watch. 

2. The inhabitants of the globe are computed to 
be upwards of eight hundred millions (as above). 
Of theſe four hundred and eighty-one millions are 
ſuppoſed to be Pagans. One hundred and forty 
millions are Mahometans; nine millions are Jews, 
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Only one hundred and ſeventy millions are called 
Chriſtians. Of theſe only fifty millions are Pro- 
teſtants ; and of theſe, alas! how few are truly 
devoted to God? | 
3. The following is a ſummary view of the 

© number of Charity Schools in Great Britain and 
MW Ireland, according to the beſt information : 


* Schools. Boys. Girli. 
At London, about 182 4442 2870 
In otlier parts of South Britain 1329 19506 3915 
In North Britain, by the ac- 

count publiſhed in 1786 135 5187 2618 
In Ireland, for teaching to 

read and write only 168 2406 600 
In Ireland, erected purſuant to x 
„hig Majeſty's Charter, and 

encouraged by his bounty 

of 1090]. per annum, for 

inſtructing. employing, and 

wholly maintaining the 

children, excluſive of the | 

Dublin Workhouſe School 42 1935 — 


1856 33476 10003 


4 4. Sunday Schools are now pretty common in 

Great Britain. There are about 1170 Sunday 
ichools, and about 75, 100 ſcholars. h 

5. The following Calculations of Juſtice Col- 

quhoun's deſerve a place here:“ There are in 

London about 502 places of worſhip. One cathe- 

| dral, one abbey, 114 churches, 130 chapels and 

a chapels of eaſe, 207 meetings and chapels for dil- 

; ſenters, 43 chapels for foreigners, and fix ſyna 

gogues. About 4050 public and private ſchools, 

including inn's of court, colleges, &c. About 

eight ſocieties for morals, ten ſocieties for learn- 

ing and arts, 122 aſylums for indigent, about 17 

alylums 
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aſylums for ſick and lame, 13 diſpenſaries, and 704 
friendly ſocieties. Charity diſtributed, 750, 000l. 
per annum.” This is a pleaſing account; but the 
following cannot be read without feeling emotions 
both of forrow and pity. * There are about 2500 
perſuns committed for trial in one year. Annual de- 
predations amount to about 2, 100, 000. Eighteen 
priſons, 5204 alehouſes within che bills of morta- 
lity. Amount of coin counterfeited, 200, 000l. 
per annum. About 3000 receivers of ſtolen goods, 
About 10,000 ſervants at all times out of place. 
Twenty thouſand riſe every morning, without 
knowing how they are to ſubſiſt through the day.” 


= 


CALLING. 


TIT is ſomewhat neceſſary that every man ſhould 
have a calling. It 1s a diſgrace to a rational being 
to have nothing, or find nothing to do. He who 
is in the world, without being employed in it, can 
bardly be ſaid to live. Manual exertion is good 
for the body, and mental exertion is profitable for 
the ſoul. He who lives without either, is a mi- 
{ery to himſelf and a burthen to others. 

1. „Cain and Abel,” ſays Henry, „had each 
a calling. Though they were heirs apparent to 
the world, their birth noble, and their poſſeſſions 
large, yet they were not brought up in idlenels. It 
is the will of God we ſhould every one of us 
have ſomething to do in this world. Parents ought 
to bring up their children to buſineſs. G've them 
a bible and a calling (ſays good Mr. Dodd), and 
Cd be with them.” 

Let every one,” faith Paul, © abide in the 
{ame calling wherein he was called. God doth ”_ 

call 
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call us from our worldly employments, but to be 
holy 1n them.” | 
2. A miniſter (Mr. Carter) coming once ſoftly 
behind a godly man who was at his work tanning 
a hide, and pleaſantly giving him a pat on the 
back, —the man ſtarted, and looking behind him, 
ſaid bluſhing, «© I am afhamed, Cir, that you 
ſhould find me thus.” To whom the Miniſter re- 
plied, Let Chriſt, when he comes, find me ſo 
ding.“ What,” ſaid the man, „doing thus.” 
« Yes,” ſaid Mr. Carter, “ faithfully performing 
the duties of my calling.”. 

In reſpect to the change of our callings or ſitua- 
tions, though it may be ſometimes very proper 
and neceſſary, yet, as one obſerves, It is an evi- 
dence of a diſcontented, diſtruſtful, unſtable ſpi- 
rit, to be ſick of the place in which God hath ſet 
us, and to be for leaving it pre/ently, whenever we 
meet with any uneaſineſs or inconvenience in it. 
It is folly to think of outrunning that croſs, which 
being laid in our way, we ought to take up, It is 
our wiſdom. to make the beſt of that which 7s; for 
it 15 ſeldom that changing our place is mending it.” 


CHRIST. CHRISTIANITY. 


TO form a right judgment of chriſtianity three 
things ſhould be confidered—Its author, nature 
and effect. The author of chriſtianity is Jeſus 
Chriſt, whoſe dignity and glory ſurpaſs all deſcrip- 
tion. Some of the brighteſt characters which 
poetry has feigned, or hiſtory has recorded, become 
more pleaſing and more intereſting to us from the 
contraſt of their weakneſſes and excellencies in 
different ſituations, or from the mixture of koth in 
| : the 
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the ſame action. But the life of Chriſt has none 
of thoſe inequalities, which it is the delight of 
the orator to paint, and of the philoſopher to 
analize. The natural and unaffected deportment 
which he invariably preſerved without painful 
exertion, and without infidious defign ; the con- 
ſiſtence between each particular action, and 
each particular ſituation; the conformity of 
all his actions to one common rule, the word of 
God ; and their tendency to one common end, the 
ſalvation of mankind; may be explored by the 
profound moraliſt, muſt be admired by the pious 
believer, but cannot be deſcribed, ſurely, without 
a portion of that matchleſs ſimplicity with which 
they are recorded by the inſpired evangeliſts. 
Joo plain for ornament, and too grand for illuſ- 


tration, the character of Jeſus leaves at a diſtance 


the powers of language. Surrounded with the 
meaneſt circumſtances, and at the ſame time di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the moſt important and aſtoniſhing 
events, it ſeems to baffle equally by its humility, 
and its majeſty all the feeble efforts of human 
eloquence,” * | 

[ cannot help tranſcribing here Biſhop Sher- 
lock's admirable ob:ervations on this ſubject : 
Go to your natural religion,” ſays he, “lay be- 
fore her Mahomet, and his Apoſtles arrayed in 
armour and in blood, riding in triumph over the 
ipoils of thouſands and ten thouſands who fell by 
his victorious {word ; ſhew her the cities which 
he ſet in flames, the countries which he ra- 
vaged and deſtroyed, and the miſerable diſtreſs 
of all the inhabitants of the earth ! When ſhe has 
viewed him in the ſcene, carry her into his re- 
tirements; ſhew her the Prophet's chamber, his 


* White's Scrmons, | 
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concubines,; and his wives; let her ſee his adul- 
tery, and hear him alledge revelation and his 
divine commiſſion to juſtify his luſt and his op- 
preſhon. | 
« When ſhe is tired with this proſpect, then 
ſhew her the bleſſed Jeſus, humble and meek, 
and doing good to all the ſons of men, patiently 
inſtruQting both the ignorant and perverſe ; let her 
ſee him in his moſt retired privacies ; let her fol- 
low him to the Mount, and hear his devotions 
and ſupplications to God; carry her to his table 
to view his poor fare, and hear his heavenly dif- 
courſe.; let her ſee him injured, but not provok- 
ed : let her attend him to the tribunal, and conſi- 
der the patience with which he endured the ſcoffs 
and reproaches of his enemies: lead her to his 
croſs, and let her view him in the agony of death, 
and hear his laſt prayer for his perſecutors—#ather 
forgive them, for they know not what they do |! 

When natural religion bas viewed both, aſk, 
Which is the Prophet of God ? But her anſwer we 
have already had, when ſhe ſaw part of this ſcene 
through the eyes of the centurion who attended 
at the croſs, by him ſhe ſpoke, and ſaid, Truly 
this man was the Son of God.” 

In reſpe& to the nature of chriſtianity, it has 
every thing in it's favour. It will bear the cloſeſt 
inſpection of the moſt wiſe, and outſtand all the 
virulent attempts of the moſt wicked. It will 
afford inſtruction to the philoſopher however 
exalted, and render conſolation to the ignorant, 
however wretched. Its doctrines are ſublime, juſt 
and pure. Its precepts are founded on the moſt 
conſummate wiſdom, truth, and love, every way 
calculated to promote the holineſs,“ peace and 


I verily believe, that the reaſon why many object to chriſ- 


tianity is, becauſe of the purity of its precepts. # They are 
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intereſt of mankind. Its privileges are great and 
extenſive, allowing its votaries the moſt. noble 
and refined pleaſures in the preſent ſtate, and 
opening before them a boundleſs proſpe& of im- 
mortality and glory in the future. | 

As to the effects of chriſtianity, they have been 
and are as extenſive as they are wonderful, 
and afford at leaſt a collateral proof of the ſupe- 
riority and excellency of the ſyſtem. © Deftitute 
of all human advantages, ſays one, protected by 
authority, affiſted by no art; not recommended 
by the reputation of its authors, not enforced by 
eloquence in its advocates, the word of God grew 
mightily and prevailed. Twelve men, poor, art- 
tefs and illiterate, we behold triumphing over the 
tierceſt and moſt determined oppoſition ; over the 


tile, and the bigotry of the Jew.” 2 
The religion of Jeſus,” ſays Biſhop: Taylor, 


arguments of the ſubtle, and difcourſes of the elo- 

quent, the power of Princes, the intereſt of States, 

the inclination of nature, the blindneſs of zeal, 

the force of cuſtom, the ſolicitation of paſſions, 

1 FR of ſin, and the bufy arts of the 
evil.“ | en . 

1. Sir Iſaac Newton ſet out in life as a clamou- 
ous infidel, but on a nice examination of the evi- 
dences for Chriſtianity he found reaſon to change 
his opinion. When the celcbrated Dr. Edmund 
Halley was talking infidelity before him, Sir Iſaac 
laid, Man, you had better hold your tongue, you are 
talking about what you do not underſtand.” 


Adverſe to the faith of Chriſt ; becauſe the faith of Chriſt is ad- 
verſe to them. They revile and blaſpheme the duct᷑rines, becauſe 
they will not conform to the duties of chiſtianity. Glaſſe. 
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tyranny of the magiſtrate, and the ſubtilties of 
the philoſopher, over the prejudice of the Gen- 


* trampled over the philoſophy of the world, tlie 
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2. Dr. Fohnſon obſerved, that no honeſt man 
could be a Deiſt, for no man could be ſo after a 
fair examination of the proofs of chriftianity. On 


the name of Hume being mentioned to him, 


„No, Sir,” faid he, Hume owned to a Clergy- 
man in the Biſhopric of Durham, that he had 


never read the New Teſtament with attention.” 


3. The late Lord B——e, the celebrated infi- 
del, was one day reading in Calvin's Inſtitutions. 
A Clergyman of his Lordſhip's acquaintance 
coming on a viſit, Lord B. faid to him, + You 
have caught me reading John Calvin. He was 
indeed a man of great parts, profound ſenſe and 
vaſt learning. He handles the doctrines of grace 
in a very maſterly manner.” *Dofrines of grace,” 
replied the Clergyman, ** The doctrines of grace 
have ſet all mankind together by the ears! 1am 
ſurprifed to hear you ſay ſo,” anſwered Lord B. 
« you who profeſs to believe and to preach 
chriſtianity. Thoſe doctrines are certainly the 
doctrines of the bible, and if I believe the bible, 
I muſt believe them, and let me ſeriouſly tell 
you, that the greateſt miracle in the world is, 
the ſubſiſtence of chriſtianity, and its continued 
preſervation as a religion, when the preaching 
of it is committed to the care of ſuch unchriſtian 
wretches as you.” i | 

4. Lord Bacon towards the latter end of his life, 
faid, that a little ſmattering of philoſophy would 
lead a man to atheiſm, but a thorough inſight of 
it will lead a man back again to a firſt cauſe, and 
that the firſt principle of right reaſon 1s religion ; 
and ſeriouſly profeſſes, that after all his ſtudies and 
inquiſitions, that he durſt not die with any other 
thoughts than thoſe of religion taught, as it 1s pro- 
feſſed among the Chriſtians. To the above we 
may add the names of Mr. Charles Gildon, Lord 

Lyttleton, 
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Lyttleton, Gilbert Weſt, Eſq. Soame jenyns, Eſq. 


and the late Sir [ohn Pringle, who though they 


had imbibed deiſtical principles, were afterwards 
converted to the Chriſtian faith, and four out of 
the five wrote in defence of it. eib 
With reſpect to the propagation of chriſtianity, 
it is with pleaſure I obſerve, that though ſome of 
its proteflors be nominal, yet there is every rea- 
ſon to believe that the Goſpel is making rapid 
progreſs in the world. The judgments of God 1n- 
deed are in the earth, but his love and mercy are 


there alfo. The various commotions among the 


different States render the Book of Providence 
difficult to be read in many reſpects; but it certain- 
ly muſt be pleaſing to confider, .that there never 
perhaps was a more general .zeal or greater ef- 
forts made for the inſtruction of the ignorant than 
in the preſent day. I think myſelf happy to live 


in a time when there are ſo many wiſe, excellent 


and faithful Miniſters, ſuch'a multitude. of ſerious . 
people, ſo many bibles and other good: books diſ- 


tributed, and ſo great a number of public ſocie- 


ties, for the purpoſe of concerting ſchemes and 


adopting plans for the general good. 


— CY C—_—_— 


CARDS... 


CARDS were firſt invented under the reign. of 3 


Charles VI. King of France, to amuſe him during 


the intervals of the diſorder which carried him to 
the grave. The world would have ſuſtained no 


loſs had his Majeſty been ſuffered to die in peace 
without this invention. They ſeem however to 
be the delight of vaſt numbers of mankind, and 


even men who profeſs to have a ſuperiority of taſte 
D.3 and. 
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and a greater extent of knowledge than the gene- 
rality, paſs away too much of their time in this 
uſeleſs and often injurious purſuit. The follow- 
ing is a very. pointed and ſuitable reproof to ſuch: . 

Mr. Locke having been introduced by Lord 
Shafteſbury to the: Duke of Buckingham and Lord 
Halifax: theſe three noblemen, inſtead of con- 
verſing with the philoſopher, as might naturally 
have been expected, on literary ſubjects, in a very 
ſhort time ſat down to cards. Mr. Locke, after 
looking on for ſome time, pulled out his pocket- 
book and began to write with great attention. One 
pf the company obſerving this, took the liberty of 
aſking. him what he was writing. My Lord,” 
ſays Locke, I am endeavouring as far as poſſi- 
ble to profit by my preſent ſituation ; for having 
waited with impatience for the honour of being 
in company with the greateſt geniuſes of the age, 
I thought. I could do nothing better than to write 
down your converſation: and, indeed, I have ſet 
downithe ſubſtance of what you have ſaid for this 
_ hour or two.“ This well-timed ridicule had its 
defired effect, and theſe noblemen, fully ſenfible 
of its force, immediately quitted their play, and 
entered into a converſation more rational, and 
better ſuited to the dignity of their characters. 

I think it very wonderful,” ſays Addiſon, 
« to ſee perſons of the beſt ſenſe paſſing away a 
dozen hours together in ſhuffling and dividing a 

pack of cards, with no other converſation but 
What is made up of a few game phraſes, and no 
other ideas but thoſe of black or red fpots, ranged 
together in different figures, Would not a man 
laugh to hear any one of this ſpecies complain- 
ing that life is ſhort ?”? 
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CIVILITY. 


' RUDENESS ill becomes men poſſeſſed of abi- 


lity, power, riches or religion. It is a law not 
to be diſpenſed with—“ To honour all men.” 
Chriſtians eſpecially are called upon to ſhew re- 
ſpe& and kindneſs to mankind. © Sanctified ct- 


vility is a great ornament to chriſtianity.” Piety 


of diſpoſition, connected with urbanity of man- 
ners, characterize both the Chriſtian and the 
Gentleman. 

1. „If a civil word or two will render a man 
happy,” ſaid a French King, he muſt be a 
wretch indeed who will not give them to him.” 


Were ſuperiors to keep this in view; yea, were 


all mankind to obſerve it, how much happier 
would the world be than what it is? We may ſay 
of this diſpoſition, * that it 1s like lighting another 
man's candle by one's own, which loſes none of 
its light by what the other gains.” 

2, Frederic II. King of Prufha, made it a point 
to return every mark of reſpect or civility ſhewn 
him in the ſtreet, by thoſe who met him. He 
one day obſerved at table, that whenever he rode 
through the ſtreets of Berlin, his hat was always in 
his hand. Baron Pollnitz, who was preſent, ſaid, 
That his Majeſty had no occaſion to notice the 
civility of every one wha pulled his hat off to him 
in the ſtreet.” And why not?” ſaid the King, 
in a lively tone, © are they not all human beings 
as well as myſelf ?”” This anſwer did equal honour 
to his humanity, as to his good ſeale. . 

3. It was a maxim of a celebrated Miniſter, 
that if a child but liſped to give you pleaſure, 
you ought to be pleated.” When occaſionally 
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reaching in the villages, he uſed to be delighted 
in viſiting the poor; and when ſolicited, would 
regale himſelf with their brown bread, and black 
tea; but took care at the ſame time, that they 
ſhould lofe nothing by their attention. When 
a poor perſon ſhews anxiety to adminiſter to your 
comfort,” he would ſay, do not interrupt him. 
Why deprive him of the pleaſure of expreſſing 


his friendſhip ?? 


— 26 — 


INSTANCES OF CONTENTMENT, 
RESIGNATION, &c. 


NOTHING will produce contentment in the 


mind but the experience of the power of religion. 


It is that which will enable us to ſmile at toil and 
Pain, and bear ap with chearfulnefs under the 


_ various evils of life. 


}. Dr. Hammond, it is faid, was troubled with 
a complication of diſorders, and when he had got 
the gout upon him, he uſed to thank God that it 
was not the ſtone; and when he had the ſtone, 
that he had not both theſe diſtempers on him at 
the ſame tine Thus we fee how chriftianity in- 
fluences the mind, and learns us to be ſubmiſſive 
and reſigned under adverſe providences ; and in- 
deed, however men may boatt of their courage or 


fortitude, they muſt be ſtrangers to genuine and 
laſting peace, if they are unacquainted with re- 


ligion. Poets indeed, and Noveliſts, have beau- 

tifully deſcribed contentment, and have often 

charmed their admirers into a momentary obli- 

vion of their ſorrows: but this has made way 

for ſubſequent diſfatisfaRion with every —— 
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and employment in real life, 'The citizen fancies 
that contentment dwells in rural obſcurity ; the 
ruſtic concludes, that it may be found in the ſplen- 
dour and pleaſures of the metropolis. Courtiers 

retend to think, that this pleaſing companion is 
inſeparable from retirement: the poor erroneouſly 
imagine, that it may be found in palaces. Britons 
amuſe themſelves with deſcriptions of areadian 
groves: the Arcadians probably conclude, that 
none are ſo happy as the inhabitants of this fa- 
voured iſle. "They who have it in their power are 
continually ſhifting from one place and purſuit to 
another; and ſuch as are excluded from this pri- 
vilege, envy, grudge and murmur.. The world 
reſembles a number of people in a fever, who re- 
liſn nothing, are always reſtleſs, and try by incet- 
lant change of place or poſture to eſcape from 
their uneaſy ſenſations, but all their efforts are in 
vain, Does not this ſingle conſideration prove, 
that godlineſs is the health of the ſoul, and that 


without it there can be no abiding contentment?” * 


2, The following reproof given to a diſcontent- 
ed man ſeems appropriate. The man during the 
coldneſs of the weather was always exclaiming— 
*lt is terribly cold to-day.” "Ihe warm wea- 
ther coming on he changed is tone, and exclaim- 
ed. It is terribly hot to-day.” Lou place 
heaven,” ſaid a gentleman to him, * in great dif- 
ficulties. Is it not,” ſaid he, „much better to 
take the ſeaſons as they change, and to receive with 
equal gratitude from the hand of God, the win- 
ter's cold and the ſummer's warmth ?” How ne- 
ceſlary is it for us all to check a diſſatisfied and 
murmuring ſpirit. | 

3. When Archbiſhop Fenelon's library was on 
fire -, God be praifed,” ſaid he, © that it is not 
the habitation of ſome poor man.” 
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4, It is our intereſt as well as duty cheerfully to 
acquieſce'in the will of God, whatever befalls us. 
„ That we may not complain of what 1s, let us ſee 
God's hand in all events, and that we may not be 
afraid of what fall be, let us fee all events in 
God's hands.“ When I was rich,” ſays one, 
« I poſſeſſed God in all, and now I am poor, I 
poſſeſs all in God.“ WS 

5. While Dr. Doddridge was at Bath, on his 
way to Falmouth, (from which latter place he 
embarked for Liſbon, for the recovery of his health) 
Lady H—'s houſe at Bath was his home. In the 
morning of the day on which he ſet out from 
thence for Falmouth, Lady H. came into the room, 
and found him weeping over that paſſage in 
Daniel, chap. ix. 11 and 12 verſe—*« O Daniel, a 
man greatly beloved, &c.” « You are in tears, 
Sir,” ſaid Lady H. I am weeping, Madam,” an- 
ſwered the good Doctor; © but they are tears of 
comfort and joy. I can give up my country, my 
relations and friends into the hands of God ; and 
as to myfelf, I can as well go to heaven from 
Liſbon as from my own ſtudy at Northampton.” 
6. How peculiarly placid muſt the mind of 
Dr. Watts have been, when in the proſpect of 
death, he ſaid, I blefs God I can lie down with 
comfort at night, unſolicitous whether I awake 
in this world or another.” 


—— — ́ 
CONSCIENCE. 


OF all the horrors human beings can feel, none 
erhaps are equal to thoſe of a guilty conſcience. 
t embitters every comfort, it daſhes every plea- 

ſure with ſorrow, it fills the mind with defpair, and 


produces wretchedneſs in the greateſt _— 
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« To live under ſuch diſquietide,” fays Blair, is 
already to undergo one of ihe mit levere p 
ments which human natuic ca luler. een 
the world tureatens us with any of its eviis. we 
know the extent and di{ceru che limits of tte £20, 


ger. We ſee the quarter on which we are expvicd 


to its attack. We meaſurc our own ſtrengta with 
that of our adverſary, and can take precautions ei- 
ther for making retiſtance or for contriving eſcape. 
But when an awakened conſcience places before 
the finner the juſt vengeance. of the Almighty, 
the proſpect is confounding, becauſe the danger 
is boundleſs. It is a dark unknown which threat- 
ens him. Ihe arm that is ſtretched over him he 
can neither ſee nor refiſt. No wonder that the 
lonelome ſolitude, or the midnight hour, ſhould 
ſtrike him with horror.” | 
1. The following, we are informed, is a true 
relation of an event which happened in a neigh- 
bouring ſtate not many years, ago :—A jeweller, 
a man of good character and conſiderable wealth, 
having occaſion, in the way of buſineſs, to travel 
at ſome diſtance from the place of his abode, took 
along with him a ſervant : He had with him ſome 
of his beſt jewels, and a large ſome of money, to 
which his ſervant was likewiſe privy. The maſ- 
ter having occaſion to diſmount on the road, the 
ſervant watched his opportunity, took a piſtol from 
his maſter's ſaddle, and thot him dead on the ſpot; 
then riftling him of his jewels. and money, and 
hanging a large ſtone to his neck, he threw him 
into the neareſt canal. With this booty he made 
off to a diſtant part of the country, where he had 
reaſon to believe that neither he nor his maſter 
were known. There he began to trade, in a very 
low way at firſt, that his obſcurity might ſcreen 
lum from obſervation ; and in the courſe of many 
years 
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years ſeemed to riſe up, by the natural progreſs of 
buſineſs, into wealth and conſideration ; ſo that 
his good fortune appeared at once the effect of 
induſtry, and the reward of virtue. Of theſe he 
counterfeited the appearance ſo well, that he 
grew into great credit, married into a good family ; 
and by Jaying out his hidden ſtores diſcreetly, as 
he ſaw occaſion, and joining to all an univerſal 
affability, he was at length admitted to a thare 
of the government of the town, and role from 
one poſt to another, till at laſt he was choſen 
chief magiſtrate. In this office he maintained a 
fair character, and continued to fill it with no 
ſmall applauſe, both as Governor and Judge; till 
one day as he fat on the bench with ſome of his 
brethren, a criminal was brought before him, who 
was accuſed of murdering his mafter. The evi- 
dence came out full; the jury brought in their 
verdict that the priſoner was guilty, and the whole 
aſſembly waited the ſentence of the Preſident of 
the Court (which happened to be himſelf,) in 

reat ſuſpenſe. Meanwhile he appeared to be in 
unuſual diſorder and agitation of mind : his colour 
changed often: at length he aroſe from his ſeat, 


and coming down from the bench, placed himſelf 
Juſt by the untortunate man at the bar, to the no 


ſmall aſtoniſhment of all preſent. “ You ſee 
before you, (ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to thoſe 
who had fat on the bench with him), a ſtriking 
inſtance of the juſt awards of Heaven, which this 
day, after thirty years concealment, preſents to 
you a greater criminal than the man juſt now 
found guilty.” Then he made an ample confel- 
fon of his heinous offence, with all its peculiar 
aggravations: Nor can I,” continued he, “ feel 
any relief from the agonies of an awakened con- 
ſcience, but by requiting that juſtice be forthwith 

done 
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done againſt me, in the moſt public and ſolemn 
manner.” We may eaſily imagine the amaze- 
ment of all, eſpecially his fellow judges. They 
accordingly proceeded, upon his confeſſion, to 
paſs ſentence upon him, and he died with all the 
lymptoms of a penitent mind. See Fordyce's 
Dial. on Educ. and Enc. Brit. l 

2. A Mr. Thoroughgood, of the laſt century, 
having reproved the fin of ſwearing ; one of his 
hearers, ſenſible of his guilt and thinking he was 
the perſon particularly intended, reſolved to kill 
him; and in order to it, he hid himſelf behind a 
hedge, which he knew Mr. Thoroughgood would 
ride by, when he went to preach his weekly"Jec- 
ture. When Mr. T. came to the place, he of- 
fered to ſhoot him, but his piece failed and only 
flaſhed in the pan. The next week he lay in the 
fame place, with the ſame intent. When Mr. T. 
came up, the wretch offered to fire again, but the 
piece would not go off. Upon this, his conſcience 
accuſing him for ſuch a wickedneſs, he went after 
him, and falling down on his knees with tears in 
his eyes, related the whole- to him, and begged 
his pardon. — This Providence was the mean of 
his converſion, and he became from that time a 
ſerious good man. 

3, The famous Mr. Gilpin, who was called the 
Father of the poor, and the Apoſtle of the North, 
once had his horſes ſtolen. The news was quickly 
propagated, and every one expreſſed the higheſt 
indignation at it. The thief, however, was rejoic- 
ing over his prize, when, by the report of the 
country, he found whoſe horſes he had taken. 
Terrified at what he had done, he inſtantly came 
trembling back, confeſſed the fact, returned the 
horſes. and declared he believed the devil would 

8 I have - 
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have ſeized him directly, had he carried them off 
when he knew they belonged to Mr. Gilpin. 


4, Experienced miniſters ſometimes deſcribe 
the feelings and ſituations of their hearers ſo ex- 
act, that while the ſerious part are profited, the 
ignorant are aſtoniſhed. It is related of Mr. 
Richard Garrat, that he uſed to walk to Petworth 
every Monday. In one of theſe walks, a country 
fellow, that had been his hearer the day before, 
and had been cut to the heart by ſomewhat he 
had delivered, came up to him with his ſcythe 
upon his ſhoulders, and in a mighty rage told him, 
«he would be the death of him, for he was ſure 
he was a witch, he having told him the day be- 
fore what no one in the world knew of him but 
God and the devil, and therefore he moſt certain- 


ly dealt with the devil.“ 


5. One of the moſt ſenſible men Jever knew, 
(ſays one), but whoſe life as well as creed had 
been rather eccentric, returned me the following 
anſwer not many months before his death, when 
I aſked him, whether his former irregularitics 
were not both accompanied at the time, and ſuc- 
ceeded afterwards, by ſome ſenſe of mental pain?“ 
« Yes,” ſaid he, but I have ſcarce ever owned 
it until now. We (meaning we infidels and men 
of faſhionable morals) do not tell you all that 
paſſes in our hearts !” 

6. James le Fevre,. of Etaples, did not outward- 
ly depart from the Church of Rome ; but at the 
bottom of his heart was a Proteſtant. He was 
protected by the Queen of Navarre, ſiſter to 
Francis I. and dining with her in company with 
ſome other learned men, whoſe converſation pleaſ- 
ed the Queen, he began to weep; and when the 
Queen aſked him the reaſon ot it, he anſwered, 


« the enormity of his fins threw him into that 


grief 
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icf ! It was not the remembrance of any lewd- 

neſs he had been guilty of; and, with regard to 

other vices he felt his conſcience eaſy enough; 

but he was pricked in his conſcience, that having 

known the truth, and taught it to ſeveral perſons 

who had ſealed it with their blood, he had the 

weakneſs to keep himſelf in an aſylum far from 
the places where .crowns of martyrdom were diſ- 
tributed.” He went t9 bed where he was found 
dead a few hours after, 

7. An inſtance of the power of conicience we 
have in Lord Rocheſter. © One day,” ſays he, 

« [ was at an atheiſtical meeting at a perſon of 
quality's, I undertook to manage the cauſe, and 
was the principal diſputant againit God and piety, 

and for my performance received the applaute of 
the whole company ; upon which my mind was 
terribly ſtruck, and I immediately replied thus to 
myſelf ! Good God] that a man that walks up- 
right, that ſees the wonderful works of God, and 
has the uſe of his ſenſes and reaſon, ſhould uſe 
them to the defying of his Creator.” - 

8. The above, all tend to ſhew the power of 
conſcience in men while acting contrary to its in- 
tuence. The following declaration of the pre- 
lent famous Mr. Erſkine ſhews us the determina- 
tion and principle of one acting agreeable to it. 
It was the firſt command,” ſays he, . and coun- 
ſel to my youth, always to do what my conſci- 
ence told me to be my duty, and to leave the con- 
ſequences to God. I ſhall carry with me the me- 
mory, and I hope the practice, of this parental. 
leſſon to the grave. I have hitherto followed it, 
and have no reaſon to complain that the adher- 
ence to it has even been a temporal ſacrifice; I 
have found it on the contrary, the road to proſ- 
perity and wealth, and I ſhall point it out as ſuch 
to my children.“ 

E 2 CON- 
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TO be convinced of the depravity of human 
nature, to have our underſtanding enlightened, the 


will renovated, and our conduct changed from a 
courſe of fin to holineſs, muſt ever be conſidered 


as the greateſt evidences of divine favour, and the 
moſt valuable bleſſings we can be the partakers of. 

The accounts given us indeed of fingular, ſud- 
den and extraordinary converſtons, certainly de— 
ferve cloſe attention, as many have, after all 
which they have profeſſed, proved themſelves ſtill 
ſlaves to #n.* However, to reject all ſuch in- 
ſtances, becauſe ſome have been counterfeit, is 
acting injudicious and uncharitable. The follow- 
ing I believe may be depended on 

1. Mr. Thomas Tregroſs, of Exeter, dated his 
converſion, after he had been ſometime in the 
miniſtry, and a ſufferer for non-conformity too ! 
And it is a circumſtance which deſerves remark, 
that he confidered a Sermon compoſed and 
preached by himſelf, on Luke xii. 47. as the mean 
of his converſion ! 
- 2. A godly miniſter of the Goſpel occaſionally 
viſiting a gay perſon, was introduced to a room 
near to that wherein ſhe dreſſed. After waiting 
ſome hours the lady came in and found him in 
tears.—Shte enquired the reaſon of his weeping. 


* A young woman who had profeſſed to be converted in 
a ſudden and violent manner, aſſociated with religious people 
till the return of the wakes in her neighbourhood. This be- 
ing a ſeaſon of feſtivity and rural amuſements which ſhe had 
been accuſtomed to reliſh, ſhe thus diſcloſed to a female the 
genuine feelings of her heart. There is to be a dance at the 
wakes to-night, I can't ſtay away. I muſt go to it. I wWiſh 
had not been converted till after the wakes.” 
He 
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He replied, © Madam, I weep on reflecting 


that you can ſpend ſo many hours before your 


glaſs, and in adorning your perſon, while I ſpend: 


{0 few hours before my God, and in adorning my 
ſoul.” The rebuke ſtruck her conſcience.. She 
lived and died a monument of grace. | 
3. Doctor Staunton was called the ſearching 
preacher. Preaching once at Warborough, near 
Oxford, a man was ſo much affected with his firſt 
prayer, that he ran home and defired his wife to 
make her ready and come to church, for there was 
one in the pulpit who prayed like an angel. The 
woman haſtened away, and God ſo ordered it, that 
the ſermon proved the mean of her converhon, 
and: ſhe afterwards proved an eminent Chriſtian ! 
4. A Mr Woodward, who was Miniſter at Dur- 
ſley in Glouceſterſhire,. was brought to think ſeri- 
ouſly by the following incident. r. out one 
evening late, as he was coming home ſome dogs 
fell a fighting about him, when he thought himſelf 
in great danger, which cauſed a ſerious reflection 
in him, what would have become of his ſoul if he 
thould have been torn to pieces by them; and fo. 
leaving his former company he changed it for that 
of the godly profeſſors at Wotton ; who uſed to 
pray and repeat ſermons, and fing together; which 
editying ſociety he found ſo beneficial that he uſed 
to ſay, Though. Oxford made him a ſcholar, the 
profeſſors of Wotton fitted him for the Miniſtry.“ 
5. Lady II once ſpoke to a workman who 
was repairing a garden. wall, and preſſed him to 
take ſome thought concerning eternity arid the 
Rate of his ſoul. Some years afterwards ſhe was. 


ſpeaking to another on the ſame ſubject, and ſaid 
to him, + Thomas, I fear you never pray nor look 
o Chriſt for ſalvation.” * Your Ladyſhip is mif- 
taken,” anſwered the man, „I beard what paſſed. 
E.3. 
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between you and James at ſuch a time, and the 
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word you deſigned for him took effect on me.” 
Ho did you hear it?“ “I heard it on the other 
fide of the garden, through a hole in the wall, and 
mall never forget the impreſſion I received.” 3 
6. When Oliver Cromwell entered upon the ] 
command of the Parliaments' army againſt Charles i 
I. he ordered all his ſoldiers to carry a bible in WW h 
their pockets, (the ſame which is now called 
Field's). Among the reſt there was a wild, wicked ; b 
young fellow, who ran away from his apprentice- Wl rr 
ſhip in London, for the ſake of plunder and diſſipa- i 
tion. This fellow was obliged to be in the faſhion. ſ 
Being one day ordered out upon a ſkirmiſhing WW n 
party, or to attack ſome fortreſs, returned back to 0 
his quarters in the evening without hurt. When a 
he was going to bed, pulling the bible out of his . | 
2 he obſerved a hole in it. His curioſitj 9 
ed kim to trace the depth of this hole into his c 
bible; he found a bullet was gone as far as the 
11th chap. of Ecclefraites, 9th verſe. He read the 
- verſe. © Rejoice, O young man in thy youth, and } 


1 


let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thy heart, and in the 
fight of thine eyes; but know thou that for all 
theſe things God will bring thee into judgment.“ 
The words were ſet home upon his heart, by the 
Divine Spirit, ſo that he became a very ſerious and 
ſound believer in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and lived 
in London many years after the civil wars were 
over. He uſed pleaſantly to obſerve tot Dr. Evans, 
Author of the Chriſtian 'Temper, that the Bible 
was the mean of ſaving his ſoul and body too. 

7: A certain libertine, of a moſt abandoned 
character, happened accidentally to ftroll into a 
church, where he heard the 5th chapter of Gene- 
ſis read; importing, that ſo Jong lived * 
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ſuch perſons, and yet the concluſion was, © the 

died.” Enos lived 905 years, and he died—Set 

912, and he died—Methufelam 969, and he died. 
The frequent repetition of the words, he died, 
notwithſtanding the great length of years they 
had lived, ſtruck him ſo deeply with the thought 
of death and eternity, that through divine grace 


he became a moſt exemplary Chriſtian. 


8. Mr. Flavel being in London in 1673, his old 
bookſeller, Mr. Boulter, gave him the following 
relation, viz. ** That ſometime before, there came 
into his ſhop, a ſparkith gentleman to enquire for 
ſome play books; Mr. Boulter told him he had 


none; but ſhewed him Mr. Flavel's little treatiſe 


of „Keeping the Heart,” intreated him to read it, 
and aſſured him it would do him more good than 
play books. The gentleman read the title, and 
glancing upon ſeveral pages here and there, broke 
out into theſe and ſuch other expreſſhons—* What 
a fanatic was he who made this book.” Mr. 
Boulter begged of him to buy and read it, and told 
him, “he had no cauſe to cenſure it ſo bitterly.” 
At laſt he bought it, but told him he would not 
read it. What will you do with it then?“ ſaid 
Mr. Boulter. J will tear and burn it,” ſaid he, 
and lend it to the devil.” Mr. Boulter told him 
then he ſhould not have it.” Upon this the gen- 
tleman promiſed to read it; and Mr. Boulter told 
him, If he diſliked it, upon reading, he would 
return him his money.” About a month after, the 
gentleman came to the ſhop again in a very mo- 
deſt habit, and with a ſerious countenance be- 
peaks Mr. Boulter thus: Sir, I moſt heartily 
thank you for putting this book into my hands— 
I bleſs God that moved you to do it—it hath 
laved my ſoul—bleſſed be God that ever I came 
into your ſhop.” And then*he bought an _ 
re 
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.cepted time, behold ow 1s the day of ſalvation.” 


5 ANECDOrEs. 


dred more of thoſe books of him, and told him, 
„he would give them to the poor who could not 
buy them.” See his Life. | 

9. A godly faithful miniſter, of the laſt century, 
having finiſhed prayer, and looking around upon 
the congregation, obſerved a young gentleman 
juſt ſhut into one of the pews, who diſcovered 
much uneaſineſs in that ſituation, and ſeemed to- 
wiſh to get out again. The minifter feeling a 
peculiar deſire to detain him, hit upon the fol- 
lowing fingular expedient: Turning towards one 
of the members of his church, who ſat in the gal- 
lery, he aſked him this queſtion aloud -“ Bro- 
ther, do you repent of your coming to Chriſt ?” 


No, Sir,” he replied, © I never was happy tilt 
then, I only repent that I did not come to him. 


ſooner.” The miniſter then turned towards the 
oppolite gallery, and addreſſed himſelf to an aged 
member in the ſame manner“ Brother, do you 
repent that you came to Chriſt f?? „No, Sir,” 
faid he, I have known the Lord from my youth 
up.” He then looked down upon the young man, 
whoſe attention was fully engaged, and fixing his 
eyes upon him, ſaid “ Young man, are you wil- 
ling to come to Chriſt?' This unexpected ad- 
dreſs from the pulpit, exciting the obſervation of 
all the people, ſo affected him that he fat down 
and hid his face. The perſon who fat next him, 


encouraged him to rife and anſwer the queſtion. 


The miniſter repeated it“ Young man, are you 
willing to come to Chriſt?“ With a tremulous 
voice he replied, „Ves, Sir,” © But when Sir?!“ 
added the miniſter, in a ſolemn and loud tone.— 
He mildly anſwered, “ Now, Sir.” „Ihen ſtay,” 
ſaid he, “and hear the word of God, which you 
will find in 2 Cor. vi. 2. Behold now is the ac- 
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Bv this ſermon he was greatly affected. He came 
into the veſtry, after ſervice, diſſolved in tears. 
That unwillingneſs to ſtay, which he had diſco- 
vered, was occaſioned by the ſtrict injunction of 
lis father, who threatened, that if ever he went to 
hear the fanatics, he would turn him out of doors. 
Having now heard, and unable to conceal the 
feelings of his mind, he was afraid to mcet his 
father. The minitter ſat down and wrote an affec- 
tionate letter to him, which had ſo good an effect 
that both father and mother came to hear for 
themſelves. They were both brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and father, mother and fon 
were together received with univerfal joy into that 
church.“ See Mr. Brewer's Life, Evang. Mag. 

10. The ſtory of poor Joſeph is ſo well known, 
that it needs not a place here, However, it is 
pleaſing to find that a perſon was favingly con- 
verted by the means of reading that account in a 
periodical publication. 


CONVERSATION, 


IT is much to be lamented, that profeſſing 
Chriſtians are engaged ſo little in religious con- 
verſation. Subjects trite and uſeleſs often occupy 
their attention, while topics of a profitable nature 
are neglected. The following inſtance ſhews the 
neceſſity and utility of ſerious converſe: 

1. A nuinber of intimate friends being at dinner 
together on the Lord's day, one of the company, 
in order to prevent impertinent diſcourſe, ſaid, 
It is a queſtion, whether wwe fhall all go to heaven 
or not?” This plain hint occaſioned a general 
ſeriouſneſs and ſclf-examination. One thought — 
It any of this company go to hell, it muſt be — 2 

elf; 
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ſelf; and ſo thought another; even the ſervants 
who waited at table were affected in the ſame 
manner. In ſhort, it was afterwards found that 
this one ſentence proved, by the ſpecial bleſſing 
of God upon it, inſtrumental to their converſion. 
2. For ſome years before Mr. Hervey's death, 
he viſited very few of the principal perſons in his 
neighbourhood. Being once aſked, © Why he ſo 
ſeldom went to ſee the neighbouring gentlemen, 
who yet ſhewed him all pofiible eſteem and re- 
ipe&tr” He anſwered, I can hardly name a polite 
E family where the converſation ever turns upon the 
things of God, I hear much frothy and worldly 
chit chat; but not a word of Chriſt. And 1 am de- 
termined not to viſit thoſe companies where there 
is not room for my Maſter as well as myſelf.” 
3. Were clergymen in general to act as Mr. 
Hervey did, it would refle& more honour on their 
character than their viſiting for the ſake of worldly 
pleafure and ſenſual enjoyment. But it is to be 
feared that the caſe is very different with many. 
« It is, I think, remarked by fome one who went 
into the conipany of the clergy at one of their 
feaſts, in hopes of finding among them, that ele- 
gance and philoſophical ſpirit of converſe which 
he had in vain ſought among others; that nothing 
was talked of with any apparent animation, but 
the flavour of the veniton, the fine reliſh of the 
hams, the richneſs of the pye-cruſt, and the ex- 
cellence of the claret. Theſe, indeed, cauſed the 
moſt cordial congratulations ; and theſe, inter- 
rupted only by the conjectures of the next vacan- 
cies in livings, ſtalls, and mitres, conſtituted the 
whole of the diſcourſe, in a ſympoſium confiſting 
of the inſtructors of mankind. If ſuch be the 
caſe, we are not to wonder that the fublimer ſort 
of converſation is rarely to be found in the com- 
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mon ranks, who are often too deficient in educa- 
tion to be able to interchange their ſentiments 
with any conſiderable advantage to the mind or 
the morals.” | 
The gift of ſpeech,” fays Hervey, © is the 
great prerogative of our rational nature. And 'tis 
a pity that ſuch a ſuperior faculty ſhould be de- 
baſed to the meaneſt purpoſes. Suppoſe all our 
{tately veſſels, that pals and repaſs the ocean, were 
to carry out nothing but tinſel and theatrical de- 
corations, were to import nothing but glittering 
baubles and nicely fancied toys? Would ſuch a 
method of trading be well judged in itſelf, or be- 
neficial in its conſequences? Articulate ſpeech is 
the inſtrument of much nobler commerce, intend- 
ed to tranſmit and diffuſe the treaſures of the 
mind. And will not the practice be altogether as 
injudicious, mult not the iſſue be infinitely more 
detrimental, if this vehicle of intellectual wealth 
be freighted only with pleafing fopperies:” 
In the multitudes of words there wanteth not 
fin.” He who talks much, not only often rendets 
himſelf unpleaſant to the company, but 1s in danger 
of offending God. There is a happy medium, 
which ſhould be attended to; neither to ſeal up 
the lips in monkiſh ſtupidity, nor on the other 
hand to be guilty of impertinent and tritling lo- 
quacity. Wer WM 
4. Zeno being preſent where a perſon of a lo- 
quacious diſpoſition played himſelf off, ſaid, with 
an air of concern in his countenance, * I perceive 
that poor gentleman is ill. He has a violent flux 
upon him.” The company was alarmed, and the 
rhetorican ſtopped in his career. Yes,” added 
the philoſopher, the flux is ſo violent that it has 
carried his ears into his tongue.” 
5. The Rev. Mr. Berridge, being once viſited 
by a very loquacious young lady, who, forgetting 
| the 
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the modeſty of her ſex, and the ſuperior gravity of 
an aged dirine, engroſſed all the converſation of 
the interview with ſmall talk concerning herſelf, 
When ſhe roſe to retire, he ſaid, Madam, be 
fore you withdraw, I have one piece of advice to 
give you, and that is, when you go into company 
again, after you have talked half an hour without 
intermiſhon, I recommend it to you to ſtop awhile, 
and fee if any other of the company has any thing 
to ſay.“ | | 
Though the above-mentioned reproof be ſuit- 


converſation 1s to be lightly appreciated, but only 
to be uſed with judgment. They who cannot talk 
at all, are perhaps as miſerable to themſelves, as 
they who talk much are diſagreeable to. others, 
6. A gentleman who acquired a very confider- 
able fortune in trade, was abſolutely wretched be- 
cauſe he could not talk in company. am a 
moſt unhappy man;” ſaid he. ] am invited to 
converſations—l go to converſations—but, alas! I 
have no converſation.” From this inſtance we, 
may learn how much more conducive to our hap- 
ineſs it is to ſtore our minds with intellectual 
wealth, that to be heaping up riches in expecta- 
tion that money will ſupply the place of every 
thing elſe. 9 | 
7. Much is to be gained by judicious converſa- 
tion. Menage once heard Varilles ſay, that of 
ten things which he knew, he had learned nine 
from converſation. *© The tongue of the wiſe,” 
ſays Solomon, * uſeth knowledge aright.” And, 
again, The tongue of the juſt is as choice filver.” 
8. In converſation great care ſhuuld be taken 
to introduce ſubjects with diſcretion and proprie- 
ty.—A perſon once harangued on the ſtrength of 
Sampſon. «I affirm,” ſaid he, *« that this ſame 
Sampfon was the ſtrongeſt man that ever did, or 
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ever will live in the world.” « I deny it,“ replied 
one of the company, you yourſelf are ſtronger 


than he.” How do you make out that?“ „ Be- 


cauſe you juſt now lugged him in by head and 
ſhoulders.” 5 


—— 22 — - 71 


DEATH. 


Hk beſt courſe of moral inſtruction againſt 
the paſhons,” ſays Saurin, „is death.” The 


grave is a diſcoverer of the abſurdity, of fin of 


every kind. There the ambitious may learn the 


folly of ambition. There the vain may learn the 
vanity of all human things. "There the voluptu- 
ous may read a mortifying leſſon on the abſurdity 
of ſenſual pleaſure. "Rep 

1. Conſtantine the Great, in order to reclaim 
a miſer, took a lance and marked out a ſpace of 
ground of the ſize of the human body, and told 
him, „Add heap to heap, accumulate riches up- 
on riches, extend the bounds of your poſſeſſions, 
conquer the whole world, in a few days ſuch a 


ſpot as this will be all you will have.” „take 


this ſpear,” ſays Saurin, „I mark out this ſpace 
among you, in a few days you will be worth no 
more than this. Go to the tomb of the avarici- 
ous man, go down and fee his cofan, and his 
Wax. in four days theſe may be all you will 
lave.“ | 


Death, ſays the ſame author, puts an end to 
the moſt {pecious titles, to the moſt dazzling 


grandeur, and to the moſt delicious life. 


2. The thought of this period of human glory, 


reminds me of the memorable action of a prince, 
who, although he was a heathen, was wiſer than 
F many 
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many.Chriftians, I mean the great Saladin. After 
he had ſubdued Egypt, paſſed the Euphrates, and 
conquered cities without number, after he had 
retaken Jeruſalem, and performed exploits more 
than human in thoſe wars, which ſuperſtition had 
ſtirred up for the recovery of the Holy Land, he 
finiſhed his life in the performance of an action 
that ought to be tranſmitted to the moſt diſtant 
poſterity. 5 | 

A moment before he uttered his laſt ſigh, he 
called the herald who had carried his banner be- 
fore him in all his battles; he commanded him 
to faſten to the top of a lance, the ſhroud in which 
the dying Prince was ſoon to be buried. * Go,” 
ſaid he, „carry the lance; unfurl this banner; 
and while you lift up this ſtandard, proclaim— 
This, this is all that remains to Saladin the Great, 


(the Conqueror and the King of the Empire) of 


II 


all his glory.” « Chriſtians, (ſays Saurin) I per- 
form to day the office of this herald. l faſten to 
the ſtaff of a ſpear ſenſual and intellectual plea- 
| ſures, worldly riches,.and human honours. All 
theſe I reduce to the piece of crape in which you 
will thortly be buried. "This ſtandard of death I 
lift up in your fight, and I cry—This, this is all 
that will remain to you of the poſſeſſions for 
which you exchanged your ſouls.” 

3. -A Sultan amuſing himſelf with walking ob- 
ſerved a Derviſe fitting with a human 1kull in 
his lap; and appearing te be in a very profound 
reverie ; his attitude and manner ſurpriſed the 
Sultan, who demanded the cauſe of his being 10 
deeply engaged in reflection? „“ Sire,” ſaid the 
Derviſe, * this ſkull was preſented to me this 
morning ; and [ have from that moment been en- 
deavouring in vain, to diſcover whether it is the 


Kull of a powerful Monarch like your Majeſty, 
or 
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or a poor Derviſe like myſelf,” A humbling 
conſideration truly! | 
« Earth's higheſt ſtation ends in here he lies, 
© And duſt to duſt concludes her nobleſt ſong.” 

4. Mr. B mentioning to Dr. Johnſon, that 
he had ſeen the execution of ſeveral couvicts at 
Tyburn, two days before, and that none of them 
ſeemed to be under any concern. Moſt of 
them, Sir,” ſaid Johnſon, “ have never thought 
at all.” „gut is not the fear of death natural to 
man?“ ſaid B. So much fo, Sir,” faid Johnſon,- 
that the whole of life is but keeping away the 


thoughts of it.“ | 
5. People generally retain to the laſt moment 

of their lives that ruling paſhon which influenced 

their actions during life. M. de Lagny, who was 


a great calculator, having become inſenſible in 


his laſt illneſs, Mr. Maupertuis approached his bed, 
and endeavoured to rouſe him a little, by calling 
out“ Mr. Lagny what is the ſquare of 12*” 
« 144,” replied Mr. Lagny, and then expited. 

6. When Garrick ſhewed Dr. Johnſon his fine 
houſe, gardens, ſtatues, pictures, &c. at Hampton- 
Court, what ideas did they awaken in the mind 
of that great man? Inſtead of a flattering com- 
pliment which was expected, Ah, David, Da- 
vid, David,” ſaid the Doctor, clapping his hand 
upon the little man's ſhoulder, * theſe are the 
things which make a deatl -5ed terrible.” 

7. Louis the -XIth. of France, was ſo fearful of 
death, that as often as it came into his phyſician's 
head to threaten him with death, he put money 
into his hands to pacify him.“ 

8. Mcre dignity of ſtation, or worldly affluence 


 * His phyſician is ſaid to have got 55,000 crowns from 
him in five months. 
r $2 cannot 
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cannot produce real felicity; there is {till an un- 
comfortable reflection, that all will * in 
death, Hence,“ ſaid the late Mr. W. I'd 
rather be a beggar boy at ſixteen, without a ſhil- 

ling, than the Chamberlain of London at ſe- 
venty !”? 

9. That was a very pertinent and emphatical 
reply, which a Fellow of Emmanuel College in 
Cambridge, made to a friend of his of the ſame 
College. The latter, at the Reſtoration, had been 
repreſenting the great difficulties (as they ſeemed 

to bim) of conformity i in point of conſci ience, con- 
cluding however with theſe words: But we muſt 
live.” To which the other anſwered only with 
the like number of words: gut we muſt (alſo) 
die,“ Than which a better anſwer could not 
poffibly be given. Let thoſe of the facred order 
whom it may concern weigh the anſwer well. 
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HAPPY DEATHS. 


„BLESSED are the dead who die inthe Lord.“ 
Nothing can be more conſolotary to a pious mind, 
#han the conſideration of the happy deaths of be- 
| hevers. The idea of diſſolution is indeed ſome- 
what terrific in itſelf; but when we behold the 
Chriſtian in that moment, ſuperior to every fear, 
and often happy beyond expreſſion, it tends to 
brighten * our hopes, animate our minds, and 
helps us to look forward to our own exit with a 
degree of compoſure and ſubmiſſion. * There 
is nothing in hiſtory,” ſays Addiſon, “ which is 
{o improving as thoſe accounts which we meet 
with of the deaths of eminent perſons, and of 
their behaviour in that dreadful ſeaſon.” 


A happy 
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A happy death, no leſs than an holy life, is the 
gift of God. Hence, Dr. Guile never prayed in 
public without thanking God for all who were 
departed in the faith, | | 

1. Mr. Robert Bruce, the morning before he 
died, being at breakfaſt, and having as he uſed, 
eaten an egg, he ſaid to his daughter, Ithink-l 
am yet hungry; you may bring me another egg.” 
But having muſed awhile, he ſaid, Hold, daugh- 
ter, hold, my Maſter calls me.” With theſe words 
his ſight failed him, whereupon he called for the 
bible, and ſaid, Furn to the 8th chapter to the 
Romans, and ſet my finger on the words“ T am 
perſuaded that neither death nor life, &c. fhall be 
able to ſeparate me from the laue of God, which ts 222 
Chrift Jeſus my Lord.“ When this was done, he 
ſaid, * Now is my finger upon them 9” puny told 
it was, without any more, he ſaid, Now God be 
with you, my children: I have breakfaſted with 
you, and fhall ſup with my Lord Jeſus Chrift this 
night.“ And ſo he gave up the ghoſt. LIE 
2. Addiſon, after a long and manly but vain 


ſtruggle with his diſtemper, diſmiſſed his phyſi- 


clans, and with them all hopes of life. But with 
his hopes of life, he diſmiſſed not his concerns for 
the living ; but ſent for a youth who was nearly 
related, and finely accompliſhed. He came, but 
lite now glimmering in the ſocket, the dying 
friend was ſilent. After a decent and proper pauſe, 
the youth ſaid, “ Dear! Sir, you ſent for me, I 
believe, and I hope you have ſome commands; if 
you have, I ſhall hold them moſt ſacred.” May 
diſtant ages not only hear but feel the repay 
Forcibly graſping the youth's hand, he ſoftly ſaid, 
« See in what peace a Chriſtian can die.” He 

poke with difficulty, and ſoon expired. 
3. Beza, in his younger years, was one day in 
the church of Charenton, where he providentially 
F 3 | heard 
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heard the 91ſt Pſalm expounded. It was followed 
with ſuch power to him, that he not only found 
it fweet and pleaſant, but was enabled to believe, 
that the Lord would fulfil to him all the promiſes 
of that pſalm. At his death, he deelared to his 
Chriſtian friends, that he had found it ſo indeed. 
That as he had been enabled to cloſe with the 
ſecond verſe, in taking the Lord for his God, and 
got a ſure claim that he ſhould be his refuge and 
' fortreſs; To he had found remarkably in the after 
changes of his life, that the Lord had delivered 
Kim fr om the ſnare of the fowler, for he had been 
in frequent hazard by the lying in wait of many 


to enfnare him; and from the no ſome peſtilence, (for 


he was ſometimes I in great hazard from the peſti- 
lence, ) in thoſe places where he was called to 
refide ; and amidſt the civil wars which were then 
to hot. i in France, he had moſt convincing deltver- 
ances from many imminent hazards ; -when he 
was called'to be preſent ſometimes with the Pro- 
teitant Princes upon the field, where und, did 
Fall about him. And thus when near his end, de found 
{hat Plalm fo obſervably verified, on which he was 
cauſed to hope, that he went through all theſe 
promiſes, declaring the comfortable accompliſh- 
ment of chem, how he had found the Lord giving 
tis Angels charge ever him, often anfeering him 
when he called upon him how he had been with him 
iu trouble, had delivered him and had ſatisfied him 
03th lang life. And now ſays he, I have no more 
to wait for, but the fulfiling of theſe laſt words of 
the Pſalm— 7 will fhew him my ſalvation; 
which with confidence I long for.” 

For pleafing accounts of this kind, the reader 
js referred ts Burnham's Pious Memorials, the 
Rev. Mr. Wills's Spiritual Regifter, and the 
Ex angelical Magazine. ; 

DEATHS; 
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DEATHS, REMARKABLE, &c. 67 


' DEATHS, REMARKABLE, AND 
PRESENTTIMENT OF. 


THOUGH we' be not bound to believe every 
idle ſtory propagated by the weak and ſuperſtiti- 
ous, yet it muft be confeſſed there have been ſin- 
gular monitions, and very remarkable events, 


which have preceded the death of ſome men, the 


teſtimonies for which we cannot reaſonably 17. 


ject. The following I believe are atteſted by in- 


dubitable evidence. 

1. Prefident Davies, of America, preached an 
excellent ſermon at the College, at Naſſau-Hall, 
on January 1, 1761, from theſe words, Jer. xxviit. 
16. © This year thou ſhalt die.“ He died the 
4th of February following. 

2. When the Earl of Rocheſter went to ſea, in 
the year 1665, there happened to be fa the ſame 
thip with him, Mr. Montague, and another gen- 
tleman of quality. Theſe two, the former eſpe- 
cially, ſeemed perſuaded that they ſhould never 
return to England : Mr. Montague faid he was 
ſure of it, the other was not fo poſitive. The 
Harl of Rocheſter and the laſt of theſe, entered 
into a formal engagement, not without ceremo- 
nies of religion, that if either of them died, he 
ſhould appear, and give the other notice of the 
future ſtate, if there were any; but Mr. Mon- 
tague would not enter into the bond. When the 
day came that they thought to have taken the 
Dutch fleet in the port of Bergen, Mr. Mon- 


tague, though he had ſuch a ftrong preſage in his 


mind of his approaching death, yet he generouſly 
ſtaid all the while in the place of greateſt danger. 
The other gentleman fignalized his courage in'a 
moſt undaunted manner till the end of the action, 
when he fell on a ſudden into ſuch a trembling 
4 that 
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that he could ſcarce ſtand; and Mr. Montague 
going to him to hold him up, as they were in each 
others arms, a cannon ball killed him outright 
and carried away Mr. Montague's belly, fo that he 
died within an hour after. Ihe gentleman, how- 
ever, never appeared to the Earl according to their 
agreement. See Burnet's Life of Rocheſter. 
3. There was a remarkable circumſtance in 
Dr. Leighton's death. He uſed often to ſay, that 
bf he were to chooſe a place to die in, it ſhould be 
an inn; it looking like a pilgrim's going home, to 
whom this world was all as att inn, and who was 
weary with the noiſe and contuſion of it. He 
added, that the ofhciouſneſs and care of friends 
was an entanglement to a dying man, and that the 
. unconcerned attendance of thoſe that could be 
procured in ſuch a place, would give leſs diftur- 
bance. He obtained what he defired, for he died 
at the Bell-Inn, in Warwick Lane, in the year 
1684. | 
4. The manner of Mr. Saltmarſh's death was 
fo extraordinary, that it deſerves a place in this 
collection. Dec. 4, 1647, being at lus houſe at 
Ilford in Eſſex, he told his wife he had been in 
a trance, and received a meſſage from God, which 
he muſt immediately dehiver to the army. He 
went that night to London, and next day to 
Windior ; being come to the council of Officers, 
he told them that the Lord had left them, that 
he would not proſper their. conſultations, but de- 
ſtroy them by 7 ea among themſeives, becauſe 
they had ſought to deſtroy the people of God, 
thoſe who ſtood by them in their greateſt difficul- 
ties, He then went to the General, and without 
moving his hat, told him, that God was highly 
| diſpleaſed with him for committing of ſaints to 
| priſon. The like meſſage he delivered to Crom- 


well. 
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well, requiring him to take effectual meaſures for 
the enlargement of the members of the army, 
who were committed for not complying with the 
general council. He then took his leave of the 
officers, telling them he had now done his er- 
rand, and muſt never fee them any more After 
which he went to London, and took leave of his 
friends there, telling them his work was done; 
and defiring ſome of them to be careful of his 
wife. Thurſday, Dec. 9, he returned to Ilford 
in 2 health; next day he told his wife he 
had now fiaiſhed his work, and muſt go to his 
Father. Saturday morning, Dec. 11, he was ta- 
ken ſpeechleſs, and about four in the aſternoon 
died. See Neal's Pur. . 
5. Dr. James Spener, ſome days before he died, 
gave orders that nothing of black ſhould be in his 
cofin—< For,” ſaid he, I have been a ſorrow- 
ful man theſe many years, lamenting the deplora- 
ble ſtate of Chriſt's church militant here on earth; 
but now being upon the point of retiring into the 


church tiĩumphant in Heaven, I will not have the 


leaſt mark of forrow left upon me; but my body 
{hall be wrapt up all over in white, for a teſtimony 
that I die in expectation of a better and more 
glorious ſtate of Chriſt's church to come, even 
upon earth.” 


A OT — — 


- 


 DIFFIDENCE. 


WHILE we behold ſome poſſeſſed but of little 
knowledge, and a mediocrity of talent, put on all 
the conſequence of learning, and all the boldneſs 
of authority, we are ſometimes on the other hand, 
ſpectators of men of uncommon worth, fine ge- 
mus, and extenſive abilities, labouring under the 

fetters 
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fetters of diffidence and fear. It is, however, an 


unhappy circumſtance for ſuch, as it muſt be in- 
jurious to themſelyes, while it precludes in ſome 


reſpect their uſefulneſs to others. 


1.2. It is ſaid of the learned Junius, that he ba! 
ſuch an invincible modefty, that throughout his 
life he appeared to common obſervers under pe- 
culiar diſadvantages, and could ſcarce ſpeak upon 
the moſt common ſubjects, with ſtrangers, with- 
out a ſuffuſton in his countenance. In this reſpect 
he feems to have equalled our famous Mr. Addi- 
fon, who likewiſe was at once, one of the greateſt 
philoſophers, as well as one of the moſt abaſhed 

3. Such was the diffidence of that good man 
Dr. Conyers, that if he ſaw a ſtranger in his con- 


; N eſpecially if he ſuſpected him to be a 


iniſter, it would ſo diſconcert him as to render 
him almoſt incapable of ſpeaking. On theſe oc- 
caſions he would ſometimes ſay to Mr. Thorn- 
ton—* If you expect any bleſſing under my mi- 


niſtry, I beg you will not bring fo many blacł 


coats with you.“ 

Perhaps there have been martyrs who ap- 
proached the rack or the ſtake with leſs diſtreſ- 
ſing ſenſations than he has felt, when about to 
enter upon his otherwiſe delightful work. It is 
not remembered, that while he refided at Dept- 
ford, he ever preached publicly in the neighbour- 
hood, excepting once, when he accepted an ap- 
pointment to preach at the Archdeacon's viſita- 


tion, at Dartford. In this inſtance he kept his 
intention an entire ſecret, leſt a multitude ſhould 


be drawn to hear him. He afterwards mentioned 


to a particular friend, that from the hour he ſtood 


engaged, which was. ſeveral weeks before the 


time, he could ſcarcely think of any thing elſe ; 
, an 
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and that, when the day arrived, his ſpirits were ſo 
extremely agitated, that for a few minutes aſter 
he was in the pulpit he was deprived of his eye- 
fight. \ | 

4. It is related of Sir John Scott, the preſent 
Attorney General, that though poſſeſſed of emi- 
nent abilities, he was ſo timid, that it made him 
ſhun the court as a pleader for a conſiderable 
time. It ſeems, however, that this has not proved 
ſo fatal to him as to many others, fince he is riſ- 
ing fait on the wings of favour and promotion, 


and is ſuppoſed to be the moſt likely candidate 
for the Seals. 


DELIBERATION. 


DELIBERATION, which is the act of conſi- 
dering things before an undertaking or making 
choice, is very eſſential to our honour and com- 
fort in the preſent ſtate. © I have heard one ſay, 
(obſerves Dr. Mather) that there was a gentle- 
man, in the 19th chapter of Acts, to whom he 
was more indebted than to any man in the world. 
This was he whom our tranſlation calls the 
Town-clerk of Epheſus, whoſe council it was to 
do nothing raſhly. Upon any propoſal of conſe- 
quence, it was an uſual ſpeech with him ' We 
will firſt adviſe with the 'Town-clerk of Epheſus.” 
One, in a fond compliance with a friend, forget- 
ting the Town-clerk, may do that in haſte, which 
he may repent at leiſure may do what may coſt 
him ſeveral hundreds of pounds, beſides troubles 


N he would not have undergone for thou- 
ands.” | 
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e DISPUTATION. 


-WHILE controverſies have been carried on in 
the world of a philoſophical and political nature, 
the Church alſo has not been without them, 

- 1. Sir Henry Wotton ordered the following in- 
ESE to be 2 on his monument: 


« Hic jacet hujus ſententiz primus autor. 
« Ditputand1 pruritus eccleſiæ Scabies, 
„Nomen alias quzre.' 


Here lies the firſt author of this ſentence, 
«© The itch of di'putation is the bane of the church. 
« Seek his name elitwhere!*? 


. The ſame perſon being aſked if he thought 
a Papif could be ſaved? © You may be ſaved,” 
replied he, „without knowing that.“ An excel- 


lent auſwer to the queſtions of impertinent curio- 


ſity in religious matters. 

3. A certain diſputant was once labouring a 
point, (in which himſelf was more intereſted than 
God,) and finding his antagoniſt hard to be con- 
vinced, he reverſed the nature of his argument; 
and lifting up a dreadful club ſtick which he had 
in his hand, ſays he, it you won't believe it, 
PI make you believe it.” / 

4. The famous Summerhauld ſo diſliked reli- 
gious contention, that he ſaid, 


« Quis me tandem liberabit ab iſta rixoſa theolagis ! F 
« Who will deliver me from this quarrelſome theology.“ 


5. Philip Melancthon being gone to the confe- 
rences at Spire in 1529, he made a little journey 
to Bretten to ſee his mother. This good woman 
aſked him what ſhe muſt believe amidſt fo many 


dtſputes, and repeated him her prayers, which 
contained 
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contained nothing ſuperſtitious.—* Go on, mo- 
ther,” ſaid he, to Believe and pray as you have 
done, and never trouble yourſelf about religious 
controverſies.” 

[t muſt, however, be obſerved, that there is a 
difference to be made between diſputations and 
the wrong management of them. Diſputation 
of itſelf is not an evil, The miniſtry of our 
Lord was a perpetual controverſy. St. Paul's Epiſ- 
tles are, moſt of. them, controverſial. The Apoſtles 
came at truth by muck diſputing among them- 
ſelves, Acts. xv. 7. and they convinced Jews and 
Gentiles by diſputing with both, Acts xvii. 17. 
xix. 8.” But the evil ariſes from the bad ſpirit 
with which controverſy is often conducted, and 
ſo much have the tempers of men been agitated 
in it, that it has been called a thorny path. Alas, 
what a pity that our paſſions ſhould be ſuch bar- 
riers to the attainment of truth and the improve- 
ment of our minds 
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DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


© THE contempt in which domeſtic pleaſures 
have in modern times been held is a mark of pro- 
fligacy. It is alſo proof of a prevailing ignorance 
of real enjoyments. It argues a defect in taſte 
and judgment, as well as in morals. For the ge- 
neral voice of the experienced has in all ages 
declared that the trueſt happineſs is to be found 
at home.” | "1 
1. Cicero, with all his liberality of mind, felt 
the tendereſt of conjugal and paternal attach, 
ment, and acknowledged that at one time he re- 
ceived no ſatisfaction in any company but that 
of his wife, his little daughter, and, to uſe his 

own epithet, his kon:ed young Cicero. 
2. The 
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2. The great Sir Thomas More, whom nobody 

will ſaſpe& of narrowneſs of mind, has left it on 
record, that he devoted part of his time (from the 
united motives of duty and delight) to the amule- 
ments of his children. | 
3. The famous Luther ſeems to have been 
very happy in a domeſtic life. Mrs. Luther was 
indeed much younger than he, but he was affec- 
tionately beloved by her. She brought him a ſon; 
and he writes on this occaſion, 4 That he would 
not change his condition for that of Crcoefus.” 

Family ſociety,” ſays Henry, * if that be 
agreeable, is a redieſs ſuthcient for the grievance 
of ſolitude. He that has a good God, a good 
heart, and a good wite to converſe with, and yet 
complains that he wants converſation, would not 
have been caſy and content in Paradiſe, for Adam 
himſelf had no more.” See Article Parental Af- 


fection. 
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DRESS. 


TO ſay much upon this ſubje& perhaps would 
be conſidered as impertinent and intruding ; fince 
individuals are here ſuppoſed to judge for them- 
ſelves. Let it, however, be obſerved, that in this, 
as well as in other things, an extreme ſhould be 
guarded againſt. To be led by every faſhion 
which fancy dictates, is a mark of a little, effemi- 
nate, and worldly mind; and to be rigidly plain, 
carries with it an air of affected ſingularity. There 
is a ſimple elegance, connected with uniform 
neatneſs, about ſome perſons, that appears more 


cConſiſtent than all the meretricious ornaments of 


the gay, or the very peculiar dreſs of thoſe who 


run to the other extreme. 
; 3 


DRESS. 


1. It is ſaid of the celebrated Mr. Whitfield, 
that he was always very clean and neat, and of- 
ten ſaid pleaſantly, * That a Miniſter of the Goſ- 
pel ought to be without a ſpot.” 
2. Sir Edward Coke was very neat in his dreſs, 
and it was one of his ſentiments, «+ That the 
cleannefs of a man's clothes ought to put him in 
mind of keeping all clean within.” 


many excellent books of devotion, was peculiarl 
elegant in his dreſs and appearance. Though 
ſuch an advocate for ſtri& piety, he was willing 
to convince the world that it did not conſiſt in a 
monkiſh habit, or exterior habiliment. 
Men of a ſtudious turn, ſometimes, however, 
have been ſo abſorbed in purſuit of intellectual 
pleaſures, that they have paid little attention to 
their bodies. | 
14. ir eis Eudes de Mezeray, an eminent 
Frenc orian, was fo negligent of his dreſs, 
that he might have paſſed for a beggar rather 
than what he was. He was actually ſeized one 
morning by the archers des pauvres, or pariſh 
officers ; which miſtake was ſo far from provok- 
ing him, that he was highly diverted with it, and 
told them that, „He was not able to walk on 
foot, but that as ſoon as a new wheel was put to 
his chariot, he would attend them wherever they 
thought proper.” 3 

5. Sir Matthew Hale, while a ſtudent at Lin- 
coln's Inn, neglected his apparel ſo much that 
he was once taken when there was a preſs for 
the King's ſervice, as a fit perſon for it. Some 
that knew him coming by, and giving notice 
who he was, the preiſmen let him go, and he re- 
turned to more decency in his dreſs. 

6. It is ſaid of the late Mr. Romaine, that 
when at Oxford, the deſire of mental improve- 
G2 ment 


3. Mr. Nelſon, the learned and pious author of | 
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ment had gained ſuch an aſcendency over bim 


as to render him inattentive to that decency of 


dreſs which generally diftinguiſhes the clerical 
order. Paſſing by the apartments of the maſter 
of one of the colleges in his dithabille, a gentle- 
man who was a viſitant afked, What flovenly 
fellow is that with his ſtockings about his heels?“ 
The maſter returned for anſwer, That flovenly 
fellow, as you call him, is one of the greateſt ge- 
niuſes of the age, and is likely to be one of the 
greateſt men in the kingdom.” 


— — 
DRUNKENNESS. 


A drunken man is a greater monſter than 
any that is to be found among all the creatures 


which God has made; as indeed their is no cha- 
rate? which appears more deſpicabi 4 
famed in the eyes of all reaſonable 8 


that of a drunkard.“ 

1. Bonoſus, one of our own countrymen, who 
was addicted to this vice, having ſet up for a 
ſhare in the Roman Empire, and being defeated 
In a great battle, hanged himſelf. When he was 
feen by the army in this melancholy fituation, 
notwithſtanding he had behaved himſelf very 
bravely, the common jeſt was, that the thing 
they ſaw hanging upon the tree before them was 
not a man but a bottle. 

2. Alexander having invited ſeveral of his 
friends and general officers to ſupper, propoſed a 
crown as a reward for him who thould drink moſt. 
He who conquered on this occaſion was Proma- 
chus, who ſwallowed fourteen meaſures of wine, 
that is, eighteen or twenty pints. After receiving 
We prize, which was a crown, worth a talent, & e. 
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about a thouſand crowns—he ſurvived his victory 
but three days. Of the reſt of the gueſts, forty 
died of their intemperate drinking. The end 
of theſe things is death.” | 

« The caution of an heathen Prince (See Eft. i.) 
even when he would ſhew his generoſity, may 
ſhame many who are called Chriſtians, that 
think they do not ſufficiently ſhew their good 
houſe-keeping, nor bid their friends welcome 
unleſs they make them drunk, and under pre- 
tence of ſending the health round, ſend the fin 
round and death with it.“ 

3. Anachonis, the philoſopher, being aſked by 
what means a man might beſt guard againft the 
vice of drunkenneſs? He made anſwer, „By 
bearing conſtantly in his view the loathſome in- 
decent behaviour of ſuch as are intoxicated in 
this manner.” Upon this principle probably was 


founded the cuſtom of the Lacedemonians, of 


expoſing their drunken ſlaves to their children, 


who by that means conceived an early averſion 


to a vice which makes men appear ſo monſtrous 
and irrational. | 

4. The famous Bernard Gilpin diſcovered the 
ſeriouſneſs of his diſpoſition very early in life. 
A begging friar came to his father's houſe, where, 


according to the cuitom of the times, he was re- 


ceived in a very hoſpitable manner. The friar 
made too free, and was not ſober enough to fave 
appearances. The next moraing, however, he 
ordered the bell to toll; and from the pulpit ex- 
preſſed himſelf with great vehemence againſt the 
debauchery of the times, and particularly againſt 
drunkenneſs. Young Gilpin, then a child by Ss 
mother's knee, ſeemed for ſome time exceeding- 
ly affected with the friar's diſcourſe, and at length 
with the utmoſt indignation cried out-“ Oh, 
G 3 Mamma, 
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peak againſt drunkenneſs, and was drunk him- 
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Mamma, do you hear how this fellow dares 


ſelf yeſternight at our houſe.” How careful and 
circumſpect ſhould profeſſors of religion be in 


their conduct. Even infantine wiſdom cannot 


help diſcerning and marking the inconſiſtencies 
of ſuch! 


——— — 
DUELS. 


THE number of duels that are now fought 
prove the ſad depravity of the times, and of the 
little lenſe men have of another world. If 
every one,” ſays Addiſon, „that fought a duel 
were to ſtand in the pillory, it would quickly leſ- 
fon the number of theſe men of imaginary ho- 
nour, and put an end to fo abſurd a practice. 
When honour is a ſupport to virtuous prin- 
ciples, and runs parallel with the laws of God 
and our country, it cannot be too much cheriſhed 
and encouraged ; but when the dictates of honour 
are contrary to thoſe of religion and equity, they 
are the greateſt depravations of human nature, by 
giving wrong ambitions and falſe ideas of what 
is good and laudable, and ſhould therefore be ex- 


ploded by all governments, and driven out as the 


bane and plague of human ſociety.” 

- 1. Gaſton, Marquis de Renty, an illuſtrious 
nobleman, having a command in the French 
army, had the misfortune to receive a challenge 
trom a perſon of diſtinction in the ſame ſervice. 
The Marquis returned for anſwer, That he was 
ready to convince. the gentleman that he was 
in the wrong ; or, if he could not convince him, 
was as ready to alk his pardon.” The other not 
latisfied with this reply, inſiſted upon his meet- 
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ing him with the ſword. To which the Marquis 
ſent this anſwer : That he was reſolved not 
to do it, fince God and his King had forbi den 
it ; otherwiſe he would have him know, that all 
the endeavours he had, uſed to pacify him did not 
proceed from any fear of him, but of Almighty 
God, and his diſpleaſure that he ſhould go ev 

day about his uſual buſinefs, and if he did aſſault 


him he would make him repent it.” The angry 


man, not able to provoke the Marquis to a duel, 
and meeting him one day by chance, drew his 


ſword, and attacked him. The Marquis ſoon 


wounded and diſarmed both him and his ſecond, 
with the afliſtance of a ſervant who attended him. 
But then did this truly chriſtian nobleman ſhew 
the difference betwixt a brutiſh and a chriſtian 
courage ; for leading them to his tent, he re- 
freſhed them with wine and cordials ; cauſed their 
wounds to be dreſſed, and their ſwords to be re- 
ſtored to them; then diſmiſſed them with chriſ- 
tian and friendly advice, and was never heard to 
mention the affair afterwards, even to his neareſt 
friends. It was an uſual faying with this great 
man, „That there was more true courage and 
generoſity in bearing and forgiving an injury, for 
the love of God, than in requiting it with ano- 
ther; in ſuffering rather than revenging, becauſe 
the thing was really more difficult. Adding, that 
bulls and bears had courage enough, but it was 
brutal courage ; whereas that of men ſhould be 
ſuch as became rational beings and chriſtians.” 

2. A quarrel having ariſen between a cele- 
brated gentleman in the literavy world, and one 
of his acquaintances ; the latter heroically, and 
leſs laconically, concluded a letter to the former, 
on the ſubje& of the diſpute, with, © I have a 
life at your ſervice, if you dare take it.” To _— 
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the other replied, * You ſay you have a life at 


my ſervice, if I dare take it. I muſt. confeſs to 
ou, that I dare not take: ] thank my God I 
tave not the courage to take it. But, though I 


own that I am afraid to „ you of your life; 


yet, Sir, permit me to aſſure you, that I am 
equally thank ful to the Almighty Being, for mer- 
cifully beſtowing on me ſufficient reſolution, if 
attacked, to defend my own.” This unexpected 
kind of reply had the proper effect; it brought 
the madman back again to his reaſon; friends 
intervened, and the affair was compromiſed. 

3. It is reported of the famons Viſcount de 
Turenne, that when he was a young officer, and 
at the ſiege of a fortified town, he had no leſs than 
twelve challenges ſent him, all of which he put 
in his. pocket without farther notice: but being 
ſoon after commanded upon a deſperate attack 
on ſome part of the fortihcations, he ſent a billet 
to each of the challengers, acquainting them, 
„That he had received their papers, which he 
deferred anſwering till a proper occaſion offered 
both for them and himſelf, to exert their courage 
for the King's ſervice ; that being ordered to aſ- 
fault the enemy's works the next day, he defired 
their company, when they would have an oppor- 
tunity of ſignalizing their own bravery, and of 


being witneſſes of his.” We may leave the 


reader to determine in this caſe, who ated moſt 
like a man of ſenſe, of temper, and of true cou- 
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IT cannot be denied that early riſing is conda- 
cive both to the health of the hody and the im- 
rovement of the mind. It was an obſervation of 
Swift, ©+ That he never knew any man come to 
reatneſs and eminence who hay a bed in a morn- 
ing.“ Though this obſervation of an individual 
be not received as an univerſal maxim, 1t is cer- 
tain that ſome of the moſt eminent characters 
which ever exiſted accuſtomed themſelves to this 
excellent practice. It ſeems alſo, that people in 
general roſe earlier in former times than now. 
In the 14th century, the ſhops in Paris were 
opened at four in the morning ; at preſent a ſhop- 
keeper is ſcarcely awake at ſeven. The King of 
France dined at eight in the morning, and retired 
to his bedchamber at the ſame hour in the even- 
ing. During the reign of Henry VIII. fathionable 
people in England breakfaſted at feven in the 
morning, and dined at ten in the forenoon. In 
Elizabeth's time the nobility, gentry and ſtudents, 
dined at eleven in the forenoon, and ſupped be- 
tween five and fix in the afternoon. 
Various have been the means made uſe of to 
overcome the habit of ſleeping long of a morning. 
1. Buffon, it is ſaid, always roſe with the fun; 
he often uſed to tell by what means he had ae- 
cuſtomed himſelf to riſe early.“ In my youth,” 
fays he, „I was very fond of ſleep; it robbed 
me of a great deal of my time, but my poor Jo- 
ſeph (his domeſtic ſervant) was of great ſervice in 
enabling me to overcome it. I promiſed to give 
Joſeph a crown every time that he could make me 
get up at fix, Next morning he did not fail to 
awake me, and to torment me, but he only receir- 
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ed abuſe. The next day after, he did the fame 
with no better ſucceſs; and 1 was obliged at noon 
to confeſs, that I had loſt my time. I told him 


that he did not know how to manage his bufinels ; 


that he ought to think of my promiſe, and not to 
mind my threats. Ihe day following he emplov- 
ed force; I begged for indulgence, | bid him be 
gone, I ſtormed, but Joſeph perſiſted. I was, 
therefore, obliged to comply, and he was reward- 
ed every day for the abuſe which he ſuffered at 


the moment when I awoke, by thanks accompa- 


nied with a crown, which he received about an 
hour after. Yes, I am indebted to poor Joſeph 
for ten or a dozen of the volumes of my works.” 

2. Frederic II. King of Pruſſia, roſe very early 
in the morning, and in general allowed a very 
ſhort part of his time to ſleep. But as age and in- 


firmities increaſed upon him, his ſleep was broken 


and difturbed, and when he fell aſleep towards the 
morning, he frequently miſled his uſual early hour 
of rifing. "This loſs of time, as he deemed it, he 
bore very impatiently, and gave ſtrict orders to his 
attendants never to ſuffer him to ſleep longer than 
four o'clock in the morning, and to pay no atten- 
tion to his unwillingneſs to riſe. One morning at 
the appointed time, the page, whoſe turn it was 
to attend him, and who had not been long in his 
ſervice, came to his bed, and awoke him. Let 
me ſleep but a little longer,” ſaid the Monarch, 
„ I am ſtill much fatigued.” «+ Your Majeſty has 
given poſitive orders I ſhould wake you ſo early,” 
replied the page. But another quarter of an 
hour more.” Not one minute,” ſaid the page, 
eit has ſtruck four, I am ordered to infiit upon 
your Majeſty's riſing.” © Well,” ſaid the King, 
you are a brave lad; had you let me ſleep on, 
you would have fared ill for your neglect.“ X 

| 3. Czar 
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3. Czar Peter, the famous philoſopher, who 
honoured London ſo long with his reſidence, 
whom Muſcovy enjoyed ſo many years, and whoſe, 
memory will every be the admiration of Europe, 
uſed conſtantly to riſe betore day ; and when he 
ſaw the morning break, would expreſs his wonder 
that men ſhould be ſo ſtupid not to riſe every 


morning to behold one of the moſt glorious fights 


in the univerſe. * They take delight,” ſaid he, 
« in gazing on a picture, the trifling work of a 
mortal, and at the ſame time negle& one painted 
by the hand of the Deity himſelf. For my part,” 
added he, I am for making my life as long as k 
can, and therefore ſleep as little as poſſible.” 

4. Dr. Johnſon ſaying to Mr. Boſwell, that he 
was engaged to go out early in the morning. Boſ- 
well ſaid, ++ Karly, Sir?“ „Why, Sir,” ſaid John- 
_ « a London morning does not go with the 

un.” 

5. Dr. W. Gouge was very conſcionable in 
ipending his time from his youth to his very death. 
He uſed to riſe very early both winter and ſum- 
mer. In the winter, he conſtantly roſe long before 
day-light ; and in the ſummer time about four 
o'clock in the morning, by which mean he had 
done half a day's work before others had begun 
their ſtudies. If he heard any at their work be- 
fore he had got to his ſtudy, he would ſay, (as 
Demoſthenes did concerning the ſmith) *+ That 
he was much troubled that any ſhould be at their 
calling before he was at his.” | 

6. John Hunter, Eſq. F. R. S. ſaid, that for 
twenty years of his life, he had riſen before the 
lun both in winter and ſummer.“ 


% have never,“ ſaid he, one day to a friend of his, « me 
with impoſſibilitics. If a thing is poſſible why may not 1 
do it as well as another man. If I think it is impeſſible, I 
never think any thing more about it.” 
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7. George II. once ſaid of the Duke of New- 
caſtle, that he loſt an hour every morning, and 
was running after it all the reſt of the day. A fine 
reproof to the indolent. 


" EMINENT PERSONS, RAISED FROM 
LOW SITUATIONS. 


THIS article perhaps will not be found ſuper- 
fluous, when we confider that its tendency is to 
encourage merit, obſcured by indigent circum- 
ſtances, and to ſuppreſs pride and vanity in any 
who, though arrived to the ſummit of proſperity, 
have forgotten the humble valley through which 
they once traverſed, - 

1. Archbiſhop Abbot was educated and main- 
tained by public charity. 

2. Tillotſon's father was a weaver, and does 

not appear to have been in circumſtances ſuffi- 
cient to provide for his ſon. 

3. Pope Sixtus V. while he was a boy keeping 
a neighbour's hogs, a Franciſcan friar who had 
loſt his way, applied to him for direQion, which 
he gave with ſo good a grace, and at the fame 
time offered his ſervices ſo earneſtly to attend him 
as a waiting boy provided he would teach him to 
read, that the friar took him hame to his convent. 
Such was his firit ſtep to the road of preferment, 
which he purtued ſo ſteadily that he was admit- 
ted to make his profeſſion at fourteen years of age; 
was ordained a prieſt by the name of Father Mon- 
talto, and at laſt arrived to the honour of the Pope- 

dom. | 

On the elevation to the :iara, he uſed to ſay in 

| ] 8 contempt 
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contempt of the paſquinades that were made up- 
on his birth, that he was domus natus fre born 
of an 1lluſtrious houſe, becauſe the ſun beams 
paſſing through the broken walls and ragged root, 
illuſtrated every. corner of his father's hut. | 

The poor people in Italy, till of late have 
been accuſtomed to excite in their children an 
application to ſtudy, by relating to them the 
ſtory of this Pope. 

4. Iſaac Maddox, a famous Engliſh Prelate, 
was born of obſcure parents, whom he loſt while 
he was young, was taken care of by an aunt, who 
placed him in a charity ſchool, and afterwards 
put him or trial to a paſtry cook; but before ke 
was bound apprentice, the maſter fold her that the 
boy was not fit for trade ; that he was continually 
reading books of learning. above his (the maſ- 
ter's) comprehenſion ; and therefore adviſed that 
ſhe thould take him away and fend him back to 
ichool, to follow the bent of his inclination. He 
was therefore ſent to one of the Univerſities of 
Scotland, from thence he went to Cambridge, 
and role from one degree to another, until he 
was made ſucceſſtvely the Biſhop of Aſaph and 
Worceſter. 

The names of Parker, Whitgift, Grindal, 
Laud, Potter and a vaſt number of others might 
here be ſubjoined, who roſe from humble ſitua- 
tions in life, but the above muſt ſuffice. Let me, 
however add, that no kind of calumny or difre- 
ipe& whatever thould be attached to ſuch cha. 
raters, whoſe piety or talents. have rendered 
them conſpicuous in the world, for, © It is no 
uncommon thing,” ſays one, © in the diſpenſa- 
tions of the only wite God, to keep thoſe perſons 
hidden for a time under the veil of ob{curity, whom 
he intends ſhall make the moſt illuſtrious ap- 
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Arance on earth ; and that thoſe whom infinite 
wiſdom hath appointed for the emancipation or 
redemption of others, as preparatory to that, 
mall - themſelves experience the hardſhips of 
bondage, toil and labour, ſo that like the riſing 
ſun they may more viſibly ſhed their light upon, 
and ſenfibly communicate their uſefulneſs to a 
benighted world.” 


ENVY. 


« Envy,“ ſays Johnſon, „is above all other 
vices inconſiſtent with the character of a ſocial 
being, becaule it ſacrifices truth and kindneſs to 
very weak temptations. He that plunders a weal- 
thy neighbour, gains as much as he takes away, 
and may improve his own condition in the ſame 

roportion as he impairs another's; but he that 
laſts a flouriſhing reputation, muſt be content 
with a {mall dividend of additional fame, ſo ſmall 


as can afford very little conſolation to balance 
the guilt by which it is obtained.” 


« Baſe envy withers at another's joy, 
«© And hates that excellence it cannot reach.“ 


1. Nlutius, a citizen of Rome, was noted to 
be of ſuch an envious and malevolent diſpoſition, 
that Publius, one day obſerving him to be very 
fad, ſaid, Either ſome great evil is happened to 
Mutius, or ſome great good to another.” 

2. Dionyſus the tyrant (lays Plutarch) out of 
envy punithed Philoxenius, the muſician, becautc 
he could ſing; and Plato, the philoſopher, be- 
cauſe he could diſpute better than hinielt. 

3. When Ariſtides, ſo remarkable for his in- 
violable attachment to iuſtice was tried by the 


people 
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people at Athens, and condemned to baniſhment, 
a peaſant who was unacquainted with the perſon 
of Ariſtides, applied to him to votè againſt Aril- 
tides. Has he done you any wrong,” ſaid Artl- 


tides, © that you are for puniſhing him in this 


" 


manner «+ No,” replied the countryman, [ 
don't even know him; but I am tired and angry 
with hearing every one call him the it ,t.’ 
Let us watch againſt the firſt rifing of this baſe 
ſpirit, and learn rather to be thankful for what 
we are, than envy others, becauſe we are inferior 
to them; remembering that we alſo have bur 
place and excellence in the fcate of being. It 
mould help to keep us from envying * others,” 
fays Henry, when we confider how many there 
are above whom we are placed. Inftead of fret- 
ting that any are preferred before us in honour, 


power, eſtate or intereſt, in gifts, graces or uſe- 


fulnefs, we have reaſon to bleſs God, if we who 
are leſs than the leaſt are not put hindmoſt.” = 
« Envy is a paſtion of fo odious a nature,” ſays 
another, © that it is not only conceated as much 
as poſſible from the world, but every man is glad 
to diiſemble the appearances of it to his own 
heart. Hence, it is apt to grow upon kim un- 
perceived. Let him who 1s defirous to keep his 
heart pure from its influence, examine himteif 
ſtrictly on thefe diſpoſitions which he bears to- 
wards his profperous neighbours. Does he ever 

view with ſecret uneafineſs the merit of othe 
rihng into notice and diſtinction? Does he hear 
their praiſes with unwilling ear? Does he feel 
an inclination to depreciate what he dares not 
openly blame? When obliged to commend, 
does his cold and aukward approbation inſinuate 
his belief of ſome unknown defects in the ap- 
plauded character? From ſuch {ymptoms as 
H2 theſe, 
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theſe, he may infer, that the diſeafe of envy is 
forming ; that the poiſon is beginning to ſpread 
its infection over his heart.” ; 


——— —„-— 


ETERNITY. 


When I endeayour to repreſent eternity 
to myſelf,” ſays Saurin, „I avail myſelf of 


whatever [ can conceive moſt long and durable. 


I heap imagination on imagination, conjecture 
on conjecture. Firſt, I confider thoſe long lives 
which all men wiſh, and ſome attain. I ob- 
ſerve thofe old men who live four or five gene- 
rations, and who alone make the hiſtory of an 
age. I do more, I turn to ancient chronicles, 
I go back 'to the patriarchal age, and conſider 
life extending through a thouſand years; and I 
ſay to myſelf, all this is not eternity, all this is 
only a point in compariſon of eternity. Having 
Tepreſented to myſelf real objects, I form ideas 
of imaginary ones. I go from our age to the 
time of publiſhing the goſpel, from thence to the 
Publication of the law, from the Jaw to the flood, 
from the flood to the creation, I join this epoch 
to the preſent time, and I imagine Adam yet liv- 
ing. Had Adam lived till now, and had he lived 


in miſery, had he paſſed all his time in a fire, or 


on a rack, what idea muſt we form of his condi— 


tion? At what price would we agree to expoſe 


ourſelves to miſery ſo great? What imperial 
glory would appear glorious were it followed by 
ſo much woe? Yet this is not eternity; all this is 
nothing in compariſon of eternity ! I go farther 
{till. I proceed from imagination to imagination, 
from one ſuppoſition to another. I take the 

8 greateſt 
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ateſt number of years that can be imagined. 

| add ages to ages, millions of ages to millions of 
ages. I form of all theſe, one fixed number, and 
1 ſtay my imagination. After this I ſuppole God 
to create a world like this which we inhabit. I 
fuppoſe him creating it, by forming, one atom 
after another, and i in the production 
in my calculation 


would the creation of ſuch a world in ſuch a man- 
ner require! Then I ſuppoſe the Creator to ar- 
range theſe atoms, and to purſue the ſame plan 
of arranging them as of creating them. What 
numberlefs ages would ſuch an arrangement re- 
quire ! Finally, I ſuppoſe him to diſſolve and 
annihilate the whole, and obſerving the fame 
method in this diflolution, as he obſerved in, the 
creation and diſpoſition of the whole. What am 
immenſe duration would be conſumed, Yet 
this Is not eternity, all this is only a point in com- 
pariſon of eternity!“ | Bin 


1. It was a queſtion aſked of the breth reng beth) 


in the claſſical and provincial meetings 0: Miniſ- 
ters, twice in the year, if they preached the duties 
of the times? And when it was found that: Mr. 
Leighton did not, he was cenſured for this omiſ- 
ſion, but faid, * If all the brethren have preached. 
to the times, may not one poor brother. be ſuf= 
tered to preach on eternity.“ 7 

2. A Lady having ſpent the afternoon and: 
evening at cards, and in gay company; when 
the came home, found her ſervant maid reading 
a pious book. She locked over her ſhoulders, ! 
and ſaid, + Poor melancholy foul, what pleaſure: 


canſt thou find in poring ſo long over that book 


That night the Lady could not fleep, but lay h- 
ing and weeping very much, Her ſervant aikee 
H 2 her 
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90 ANECDOTES. 
her once and again, what was the matter? At 


length ſhe burſt out into a flood of tears, and ſaid, 
«OQ!- it was one word I ſaw in your book that 


troubles me, there I ſaw that word eternity. O 
how happy ſhould I be it I were prepared for 
eternity.” The conſequence of this impreſſion 
was, that ſhe laid afide her cards, forſook her gay 
company, and ſet herſelf ſeriouſly to prepare for 


another world. | 


3. A religious man ſkilled in all literature, was 
fo ardently bent to impreſs eternity on his mind, 
that he read over carefully ſeven times a treatiſe 
on eternity, and had done it oftener had not ſpee- 
dier death ſummoned him into it. : 

4. Awful as the conſideration of eternity is, it 
is a ſource of great conſolation to the righteous. 
An eminent Miniſter, after having been filent in 
8 a confiderable time, and being aſked 


the reaſon, ſigniſied that the powers of his mind 


had been ſweetly and ſolemnly abſorbed with the 
thought of everlaſting happineds «O my friends,” 
ſaid he, with an energy which ſurprized all pre- 
ſent, ** confider what it is to be for ever with the 
Lord—for ever, for ever, for ever!“ 


— ct — 


GREAT EVENTS FROM LITTLE CAUSES. 


PRESENT moments and circumſtances are 
more connected with future ones than. we ima— 
ine! The life of every man is a continued 
chain of incidents, each link of which hangs upon 
the former. "the tranſition from cauſe to ate; 
from event to event, 1s often carried on by ſecret 
ſteps, which our foreſight cannot divine, and our 
{agacity is unable to trace.” 
T6 The 
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The moſt important events ſometimes take 

place from little and inſignificant cauſes. 

I. Sir [faac Newton's ſublime genius, ſet go- 
ing by the fall of an apple, never ſtopped tilt it 
had explained the laws of nature. 

2. Hoſpinian, (who wrote ſo ſucceſsfully againſt 
the Popith ceremonies) was firſt convinced of the 
neceſſity of ſuch a work by the talk of an igno- 
rant country landlord, who thought that religious 
fraternities were as old as the creation, that Adam 
was a Monk, and that Eve was a Nun. 

3. Metius was led to the diſcovery of optic 
glaſſes by obſerving ſome ſchool boys play upon 
the ice, who made uſe of their copy books, rolled 
up in the ſhape of tubes, to look at each other, 
to which they ſometimes added pieces of ice at 
the end to view diſtant objects. 

4, Luther's quarrelling with Pope Leo X. and 
briuging himſelf into difficult and dangerous cir- 
cumſtances, perhaps led him to ſearch, think, and 
judge for himſelf, and to conſult the ſcriptures, 
by which he overthrew errors, which had been 
received as truths for ages. 

5, To this we may add the marriage of Henry 
VIII. with Ann Boleyn, which was the occaſion 
of England's renouncing the ſupremacy of the 
Pope, and of bringing about the Reformation. 

6. An Apothecary's chariot,” ſays one, very 
probably produced No. 45 of the North Britain, 
and its conſequences the American war, the 
French revolution, 'and the dreadful events that 
are now taking place in Kurope.” 

In all theſe events, whatever were the circum- 
ſtances which led to their accompliſhment, we 
muſt not overlook the grand firſt cauſe of all. It 
is Jehovah who directs all with conſummate wiſ- 
dom, who in his proyidence makes uſe of what 

inſtruments 
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inſtruments he thinks proper, connects the end 
with the means, one link of this chain with ano- 
ther, until we have performed his purpoſes, and 
made all ſubſervient to the promotion of his 
glory, and the youn of mankind. 


— — H 
EXAMPLE. 


ONE of the moſt effeQual means of doing 
good and imprefling the minds of others, is by 
example. He who exhibits thoſe excellencies in 
his life, which he proclaims with his tongue, will 
appear the moſt amiable, and prove the moſt uſe- 
ful. A wiſe head, a fine genius, a retentive me- 
mory, an eloqnent tongue, may be beautiful; but 
a gracious heart and uniform life are every wa 
ſuperior. Well-doing muſt be joined with well- 
thinking, in order to form the chriſtian, and con- 
ſtitute real excellency of character. 

1. It is obſerved of Cæſar, that he never ſaid 
to his ſfoldiers—* Ite,”” go on; but, « Venite,” 
come on, or follow me. So our great exemplar, 
while he commands us to duty, hath ſhewn us the 
way. * Follow me,” is the divine injunction. 


2. Two architects were once candidates for the 


building a certain temple at Athens. The firit 
harangued the crowd very learnedly upon the 
different orders of architecture, and ſhewed them 
in what manner the temple ſhould be built. 
The other who got up after him, only obſerved, 
„ That what his brother had ſpoken he could 
do;” and thus he at once gained the cauſe. So, 
however excellent the diicufſion or profeſſion of 
chriſtianity may be, the practice of it is far more 
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2. Such is the force of example, that even our 


enemies are ſometimes penetrated with admiration, 
and conſtrained to bear a teſtimony in our favour. 


It is obſerved of Bithop Jewell, that his affability ' 


of behaviour and ſanctity of life made a fierce 
and bigotted Papiſt ſometimes ſay to him, „1 
ſhould love thee, Jewell, if thou wert not a Zuing- 
lian. In thy faith thou art an heretic ; but ſurely 
in thy life thou art an angel. Thou art very good 
and honeſt, but a Lutheran.” | 

4. Lord Peterborough, more famed for wit 
than religion, when he lodged with Fenelon, at 
Cambray, was ſo charmed with the piety and vir- 
tue of the, Archbiſhop, that he exclaimed at part- 
ing, „If I ſtay here any longer, I ſhall become 
a Chriſtian in ſpite of myſelf.” 


— ee, 


EXERCISE, RECREATION, &c. 


WHATEVER love we bear to retirement, 
however attached we may be to ſtudy, it is highly 
neceſſary that we ſhould attend to exerciſe and 
lawful amuſements for the ſake of our health. 

1. Charles V. during his celebrated ſolicitude 
ſometimes cultivated the plants in his garden with 
his own hands, and ſometimes rode out in the 
neighbourhood, and often relieved his mind in 
forming curious works of mechaniſm, 

2. Deſcartes ſpent the afternoon in the conver- 
ſation of his friends, and in the cultivation of a 
ſmall garden, After having in the morning ſet- 
tled the place of a planet, in the evening he would 
amuſe himſelf with watering a flower. 

3- Barclay, in his leiſure hours was a floriſt. 

12 4. Balzac 
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94 ANECDOTES. 


4. Balzac amuſed himſelf with making p aftils. 


5. Pecreſc found his amuſements amongſt his 


medals and antiquarian curioſities. 
6. Rohault wandered from ſhop 0 ſhop, to ob- 
ſerve the mechanics labour. | 

7. Cardinal de Richlieu, — all Bis grea 
occupations, found a recreation in violent exerciſe 
ſuch as jumping, &c. 

8. It is ſaid of the very laborious Mr. Poole, 
that his common rule was, while he was engaged 
in writing his famous Synopſis, to riſe about three 
or four o'clock in the morning, and continue his 
ſtudies till the afternoon was pretty far advanced, 
when -he went abroad and fpent the evening at 
ſome friend's houſe in cheerful converſation. 

« I might here mention the effects which exer- 
ciſe has upon all the faculties of the mind, by 
keeping the underſtanding clear, the imagination 
untroubled, and refining thoſe ſpirits that are ne- 
ceſſary for the proper exertion of our intellectual 
faculties, during the preſent laws of union be- 
tween ſoul and body. It is to a neglect in this 

| MP that we muſt afcribe ſpleen, which is fo 

frequent in men of ſtudious and fedentary tem- 
pers, as well as the vapours to which thofe of the 
uther lex are fo often fu ee FF 
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3 AFFECTION. 


Honour thy father and mother,” part of 
that ſacred law given to mankind, ever oy to 
be remembered. It becomes us to revere, obey 
and love them io whom we are ſo greatly indebted. 
Diſobedience to parents hath been awfully * 
WII 
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with God's diſpleaſure, while affection for them, 


and attention to them, have been eminently ſanc- 
tioned by him as the means of promoting their 
felicity and our own honour and eſteem.*—So 
juſtly is filiab affection appreciated by the Chineſe, 
that they erect public monuments and triumphal 
arches in honour of thoſe children who have given 
proof of great filial affection. | 

1. Mr. Robert Tillotfon went up to London, 
on a viſit to his ſon, when he was Dean of Canter- 
bury, and being in the dreſs of a plain countryman, 
was inſulted by one of the Dean's ſervants, for 
inquiring if ahn Tillotſon was at home. His 
perſon, however, being deſcribed to the Dean, he 
immediately exclaimed, © It is my worthy fa- 
ther!“ and running to the door to receive him, he 
fell down upon his knees in the preſence of his 
ſervants, to aſk his father's blefling. —Fawcet's 
Life of Hey wood. 


2. Miltiades, a famous Athenian commander, 


died in priſon, where he had been caſt for debt. 


His fon Simon, to redeem his father's body for 
burial, voluntarily ſubmitted himſelf a priſoner in, 
his room, where he was kept in chains till the debt 
was paid. 

3- Epaminondas without all doubt was one of 
the greateſt generals and one of the beſt men 

reece ever produced, Before him the city of 
Thebes was not diſtinguiſhed by any memorable 
action; and after him it was not famous for its 
virtues, but its misfortunes, till it ſunk into its 
original obſcurity, ſo that it ſaw its glory take 
birth and expire with this great man. The victory 


* It is really lamentable, ſays Dr. Knox, to obſerve in 
ndy families the aged pare!.: flighted and neglected, and 


the an old raſhioned piece of furniture or uleleis lumber 
thrown aſide with contempt, 
| he 
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he obtained at Leuctra, had drawn the eyes and 
admiration of all the neighbouring people upon 
Epaminonaas, who looked upon him as the ſup- 

t of Thebes, as the triumphant conqueror of 
all Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece, in a word 
as the greateſt man and the moſt excellent captain 
that ever was in the world. In the midſt of this 
univerſal applauſe, ſo capable of making the gene- 
ral of an army forget the man for the victor, 
Epaminondas, little ſenſible to ſo affecting and ſo 
deſerved a glory, My joy,” ſaid he, “ ariſes 
from my ſenſe of that, which the news of my 
victory will give my father and my mother.” 

« Nothing in hiſtory ſeems ſo valuable to me,” 
ſays Rollin, “ as ſuch ſentiments, which do ho- 
nour to human nature, and proceed from a heart 
which neither falſe glory nor falſe greatneſs have 
corrupted. I confeſs it with grief I ſee theſe 
noble ſentiments daily expire amongſt us, eſpe- 
cially in perſons where birth and rank raiſe them 
above others, who too frequently are neither good 
fathers, good ſons, good huſbands, nor good 
friends; and who would think it a diſgrace to ex- 
preſs for a father and mother the tender regard of 
which we have here ſo fine an example from the 
pagan above-mentioned.” 

4. A gentleman of Sweden was condemed to 
ſuffer death as a puniſhment for certain offences 
committed by him in the diſcharge of an important 
public- office, which he had filled for a number ot 
years with an integrity that had never before un- 
dergone either ſuſpicion or impeachment. His 
ſon, a youth about eighteen years of age, was n0 
ſoon-r 2pprized of the predicament to which the 
wretc'::{ author of his being was reduced, than he 
flew to the Judge, who had pronounced the fatal 
decree, and throwing himſelf at his feet, * 

2 | 6 that 
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i that he might be allowed to ſuffer in the room of 
a father whom he adored, and whoſe loſs he de- 
clared it was impoſſible for him to ſurvive.” The 
Magiſtrate was thunderſtruck at this extraordinary 

rocedure in the fon, and would hardly be per- 
ſuaded that he was ſincere in it. Being at length 
ſatisfied, however, that the young man actually 
wiſhed for nothing more ardently than to ſave 
his father's life, at the expence of his own, he 
wrote an account of the whole affair to the King ; 
and the conſequence was, that his Majeſty imme- 
diately diſpatched back the courier, with orders to 
grant a free pardon to the father, and to confer a 
title of honour on his incomparable ſon. The laſt 
mark of royal favour, however, the youth begged 
leave with all humility to decline ; and the motive 
for his refuſal of it was not leſs noble than the 
conduct by which he had deſerved it was generous 
and diſintereſted. «* Of what avail,” exclaimed 
he, „could the moſt exalted title be to me, hum- 
bled as my family already is in the duſt! Alas! 
would it not ſerve but as a monument, to perpetu- 
ate in the minds of my countrymen the direful re- 
membrance of an unhappy father's ſhame!” His 
Majeſty * actually ſhed tears when this magna- 
nimous ſpeech was reported to him; and ſenting 
for the heroic youth to Court, he appointed him 


directly to the office of his private confidential 


Secretary. 

5. It is related of the preſent Admiral Nelſon, 
that his attention to his father was al ways remark- 
able. The old gen leman had a practice when the 
weather permitted, of walking for an hour before 
dinner; the Admiral, howeyer occupied, ſcarcely 
ever failed to accompany him in theſe walks.— 


The King of Sweden. 
I When 
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When, after the unſucceſsful attempt at Saint- 
Cruz, his Lordſhip lay ill in conſequence of the 
amputation of his right arm, and it was uncertain 
what might be the event, it is ſaid, that his prin- 
cipal anxiety was for his relations rather than 
himſelf. 

6. Mr. Cecil, in his friendly advice to ſervants, 
thus obſerves: I have ſeen a daughter willing 
to wear mean clothes, that her aged mother might 
have ſome to wear. I have alſo Ren ſuch conduct 
bleſſed with diſtinguiſhed favour.” It were to be 
wiſhed this admirable author would favour the 

ublic with more of his pious and judicious writ- 
ings. , 


— . . — 


FLATTERY. 


&« AS there is no character ſo deformed, ſays 
Johnſon, as to fright away from it the proſtitutes 
of praiſe, there is no degree of encomiaſtic vene- 
ration which pride has refuſed. The Emperors of 
Rome ſuffered themſeives to be worſhipped in their 
lives with altars and ſacrifice ; and in an age more 
enlightened, the terms peculiar to the praiſe and 
worſhip of the Supreme Being, have been applied 
to wretches whom it was the reproach of humanity 
to number among men; and whom nothing but 
riches or power hindered thoſe that read or wrote 
their deification, from hunting into the toils of jul- 
tice, as diſturbers of the peace of nature.” 

« The only coin that is moſt current among 
mankind, ſays another) is flattery : the only be- 
nefit of which is that by hearing what we are 


not, we may learn what we ought to be.“ 


1. As Canute the Great, King of England, was 
walking 
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walking on the ſea· hore at Southampton, accom- 


panied by his courtiers, who offered him the groſſeſt 
flattery, comparing him to the greateſt heroes of 
antiquity, and aſſerting that his power was more 
than human, he ordered a chair to be placed on 
the beach, while the tide was coming in. Sitting 
down with a majeſtic air, he thus addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the ſea: ©* Thou ſea that art a part of my 
dominions, and the land whereon I fit ismine, no 
one ever broke my commands with impunity : I 
therefoce charge thee to come no further upon my 
land, and.not to preſume to wet either my feet or 
my robe, who am thy Sovereign.” But the ſea 
rolling on as before, and: without any reſpect, not 
only wet the ſkirts of his robe, but likewiſe ſplaſhed 
his thighs. On which he roſe up ſuddenly, and 
addreſſing himſelf to hisattendants, upbraided them 
with their ridiculous flattery, and very judiciouſly 


expatiated on the narrow and limited power of the 


greateſt Monarchs on earth. 

2. A flatterer one day complimented Alphonſo V. 
in the following words :—* Sire, you are not only 
a King like others, but you are alſo the brother, 
the nephew, and the ſon of a King.” „ Well,” 
replied the Monarch, What do all theſe vain 
titles prove? That I hold the crown from my an- 
ceſtors, without ever having done any thing to de- 
ſerve it.” 

3. His Majeſty, King James the Firſt, once 
aixed Biſhop Andrews and Bilhop Neale the fol- 
lowing queſtion : —©* My Lords, cannot I take 
my ſubjecis money when I want it, without all this 
formality in Parliament?“ Biſhop Neale readily 


anſwered, © God forbid, Sir, but you ſhould ; you 


are the breath of our noſtrils.” Whereupon the 
King turned and ſaid to Biſhop Andrews —*« Well, 
my Lord, what ſay you?” „Sir, replied the 

I 2 Biſhop, 
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Biſhop, “I have no ſkill to judge of parliamentary 
caſes.” The King anſwered, © No put offs, my 
Lord, anſwer me preſently.” „Then, Sir,” faid 
he, „ think it lawful for you to take my brother 
Neale's money, for he offers it.” 


2 
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FORWARDNESS. 


NOTHING, perhaps, is more unbecoming 
young perſons, than the aſſumption of conſequence 
before men of age, wiſdom, and experience. 

An acute Frenchman has remarked, “that the 
modelt deportment of really wife men, when con- 
traſted to the aſſuming air of the young and igno- 
rant, may be compared to the different appearance 
of wheat, which, while its ear is empty. holds up 
its head proudly; but as ſoon as it is filled with 
grain, bends modeſtly down, and withdraws from 
obſervation.” | | 

1. A young practitioner in the law, was once 
faid to have conteſted a point of debate with that 
great lawyer in the laſt age, Serjeant Maynard, 
who is reported to have anſwered him thus :— 
« Alas! young man, I have forgot much more 
law than ever thou haſt learn't or read.” - 

2. Once at a meeting of Miniſters, a queſtion 
of moment was ſtarted to be debated among them. 
Upon the firit propoſal of it, a confident young 
man ſhoots his bolt preſently. Truly,“ faid he, 
% hold it fo,” „ You hold, Sir, (anſwered a 
grave Miniſter) it becomes you to hold your 
peace.” / 

3. Nothing is more ridiculous than to boaſt ad- 
vantages of education which have not been im- 
proved. A young Clergyman in _, _ 
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lately boaſting among his relations, of having been 
educated at two colleges, Havard and Cambridge. 
« Nou remind me,“ ſaid an aged Divine preſent; 
« of an inſtance I knew of a calf that ſucked two 
cows.” © What was the conſequence?” ſaid a 
third perſon. © Why, Sir,” replied the old gen- 
tleman very gravely, “the conſequence was, that 
he was a very great calf.” - 

4. A young Miniſter once preaching for Mr. 
Brewer, evidently laboured to ſet himſelf of to the 
belt advantage. Being afterwards very ſolicitous 
to know of Mr. Brewer what the people ſaid of 
him, he received the following anſwer, Why, 
Sir, the people ſaid, and I ſaid with them, that 
you ſaid T am a very clever fellow.“ 

5. A very young Clergy man, who had juſt left 
college, preſented a petition to the King of Pruſſia, 
requeſting that his Majeſty would appoint him in- 
ſpector in a certain place where a vacancy had juſt 
happened. As it was an office of much conſe— 
quence, the King was offended at the preſumption 
and importunity of ſo young a man, and inſtead 
of any anſwer to the petition, he wrote underneath, 
© 2 Book of Samuel, chap. x. verſe 5. and re- 
turned it. The young Clergyman was eager to 
examine the quotation, but to his great diſap- 
pointment found the words, „Tarry at Jericho 
until your beard be grown.“ 


. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


IT has been obſerved, that a real friend is ſome- 
what like a ghoſt or apparition, much talked of, 
but hardly ever ſeen. Though this cannot be ſaid 
to be jultly true, it muſt however be confeſſed. 

7 4 that 
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that a friend does not appear every day, and that 
he who has in reality found one, ought to value his 
boon, and be thankful. 7 
Where perſons are united by the bonds of ge- 
nuine friendſhip, there is nothing perhaps more 


conducive to felicity. It ſupports and ſtrengthens 


the mind, alleviates the pains of life, and renders 
the preſent ſtate at leaſt ſomewhat comfortable. 


& Friendſhip ! myſterious cement of the ſoul, 
Sweetner of life, and ſolder of ſociety, | 
1 owe thee much. Thou haſt deſerved from me, 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay, 

Oft have I proved the labour of thy love, 

And the warm efforts of the gentle heart, 

Anxious to pleaſe,” BLAIR. 


1. The very ingenious and amiable Biſhop 
Berkley, of Cloyne, in Ireland, was ſo intirely 
contented with his income in that dioceſe, that 
when offered by the Earl of Cheſterfield (then 
Lord Lieutenant) a biſhoprick, much more bene- 
ficial than he poſſeſſed, he declined it with theſe 
words, J love my neighbours, and they love 
me: why then ſhould I begin in my old days to 
torm new connexions, and tear myſelf from thoſe 
triends whoſe kindneſs is to me the greateſt happi- 
neſs I enjoy.” Acting in this inſtance like the 
celebrated Plutarch, who being aſked why he re- 
ſided in his native city, ſo obſcure and fo little ? 
« J ſtay, (ſaid he) leſt it ſhould grow leſs.” 

2. Lord Stanhope was at Eaton School with one 
of the Scots Noblemen who were condemned after 
the Rebellion in 1715. While the Privy Council 
were deliberating upon the ſigning of the warrant 
for the execution of this unfortunate nobleman, 
Lord S. requeſted the life of his old ſchool-fellow, 
(whom he had never ſeen ſince he was at ſchool.) 
His requeſt was refuſed, till he threatened to give 

| oo 
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up his place if the Council did not comply with it. 
This menace procured him the life of his aſſociate 
in early life, to whom he afterwards ſent a hand- 
ſome ſum of money. Connections and friend- 
ſhips are ſometimes formed in ſchools, which are 
never forgotten through life! 

3. A Lady of quality being on a viſit to Dr. 
Watts, at Stoke Newington, the Doctor thus ac- 
coſted her, Madam, your Lady ſhip is come to 
ſee me on a very remarkable day!” Why is this 
day ſo remarkable?” anſwered the Counteſs. 
« This very day thirty years,” replied the Doctor, 
« I came hither to the houſe of my good friend 
Sir Thomas Abney, intending to ſpend but one 
ſingle week under this friendly roof, and I have 
extended my viſit to the length of exactly thirty 
years.” Lady Abney, who was preſent, imme- 
diately ſaid to the Doctor, Sir, what you term 
a long thirty years viſit, I conſider as the ſhorteſt 
viſit my family ever received.” 

4. It is ſaid of the late Mr. Smeaton, (whom | 
have noticed under the article precocity) that early 
in life he attracted the notice of the late Duke and 
Ducheſs of Queenſberry, from a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to their favourite Gay, the poet. The com- 
mencement of this acquaintance was ſingular, but 
the continuance of their eſteem and partiality laſted 
through life. Their firſt meeting was at a public 
place, where walking with Mrs. Smeaton, he ob- 
ſerved an elderly lady and gentleman fix an evident 
and marked attention on him. At length they 
ſtopped him, and the Ducheſs (of eccentric me- 
mory) ſaid, “ Sir, I don't know who you are or 
what you are, but ſo ftrongly do you reſemble my 
poor dear Gay, we muſt be acquainted ; you fhall 
go home and ſup with us, and if the minds of 
the two men accor- , as do the countenances, = 
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will find two cheerful old folks, who can love you 


well, and I think (or you are an hypocrite). you 


can as well deſerve it,” The invitation was accept- 
ed, and as long as the Duke and Ducheſs lived, 


the friendſhip was as cordial as uninterrupted ! 


5. Sir Philip Sidney was a perſon univerſally 


admired for his talents, knowledge, and polite at- 
tainments. He was a ſubject of England, but was 
honoured with an offer of the Crown of Poland. 
Queen Elizabeth uſed to call him, © her Philip,” 
and the Prince of Orange, © his Maſter.” Lord 
Brooks was ſo proud of his friendſhip, that he 
would have it part of his epitaph—“ Here lies Sir 
Philip Sidney's friend; and as a teſtimony of re- 

ect for his memory, his death was lamented in 
verſe by the Kings of France and Scotland, and 
by the two Univerſities of England. 

A moſt inviolable friendſhip ſubſiſted between 
David and Jonathan. And Solomon has in many 
paſſages beſtowed the higheſt eulogiums on friend- 
ſhip among good men. As ointment and per- 
fume rejoice the heart, fo doth the ſweetneſs of a 
man's friend by hearty counſel. As iron ſharpeneth 
iron, ſo a man ſharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend. Make ſure of thy friend; for faithful are 
the wounds of a friend: A friend loveth at all 
times; and a brother is born for adverſity. There 
is a friend that ſticketh cloſer than a brother. — 
Thine own friend, and thy father's friend forſake 
not.“ 


— 2 20 — 


HAPPINESS. 


VARIOUS, fincere, and conſtant are the 
efforts of men to procure that happineſs which the 


nature of the mind requires; but molt ſeem to be 
ignorant 
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ignorant both of the ſource and means of genuine 
telicity. The eſtimate which men make of life is 
generally falſe, and the objects they purſue, how- 
ever ſpecious and faſcinating, are found in the end 
deluſory and vain, while the very thing they neg- 

let and deſpiſe is the moſt productive of real 


good, I mean the knowledge and enjoyment of 


the favour of God. Religion alone can afford 
true joy and permanent peace. * It inſpires for- 
titude, ſupports patience, and by its proſpects and 
promiſes darts a cheering ray into the darkeſt ſhade 
of human life. Compare the behaviour of the 
ſenſual and corrupted with that of the upright and 
holy, when both are feeling the effects of human 


vanity, and the difference of their ſituation will be 


manifeſt. Amorg the former you are likely to 
find a querulous and dejected; among the latter, 
a compoſed and manly ſpirit. The lamentations 
of the one excite a mixture of pity and contempt, 
while the dignity which the other maintains in 


diſtreſs, commands reſpect. The ſufferings of the- 


former ſettle into a peeviſh and fretful diſpoſition; 
thoſe of the latter ſoften the temper, and improve 


the heart. Theſe conſequences extend fo far as to 


give ground for aſſerting, that a good man enjoys 
more happineſs in the courſe of a ſeemingly un- 
proſperous life, than a bad man does in the midſt of 
affluence and luxury. What a conſpicuous proof 
of this is af >rded by the Apoſtle Paul, who from 
the very depth of affliction could ſend forth ſuch a 
triumphant voice as proclaims the complete victory 


which he had gained over theevils of life? Troubled” 


on every fide, yet not diftreJed: perplexed, but not in 
deſpair ; aw Loader Fa if aug caſt dotun, but 
mt deſtroyed. For though our outward man periſh, 
cur mward man is renewed day by day. Such, 
though perhaps, in an inferior degree, will - 
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the influence of a genuine religious principle upon 
all true chriſtians. It begins to perform that office 
to them here, which hereafter it will more com- 
pletely difcharge, of wiping away the tears from 


their eyes. 


1. An Italian Biſhop ſtruggled through great 
difficulties without repining, and met with much 
_ oppoſition in the diſcharge of his epiſcopal func- 
tion, without ever betraying the leaſt impatience. 
An intimate friend of his, who highly admired 
thoſe virtues which he thought it impoſlible to imi- 
tate, one day aſked the Prelate, if he could com- 
municate his ſecret of being always eaſy ? Nes,“ 
replied the old man, „] can teach you my ſecret, 
and with great facility, it conſiſts in nothing more 
than making a right uſe of my eyes.“ His friend 
begged him to explain himſelf, © Moſt willingly, 
(returned the Biſhop) in whatever ſtate I am, I 
firſt of all look up to heaven, and remember that 
my principal buſineſs here is to get there ; I then 
look down upon the earth, and call to mind how: 
ſmall a ſpace 1 ſhall occupy in it, when | come to 
be interred. Ithen look abroad in the world, and 
obſerve what multitudes there are who are in all 
reſpects, more unhappy than myſelf. Thus I learn 
where true happineſs is placed, where all our cares 
muſt end, and how very little reaſon I have to re- 
pine or to complain.” | 

2 Great part of the infelicity of men riſe not 
ſo much from their ſituations or circumſtances as 
from their pride, vanity, and ambitious expecta- 
tions. In order to be happy theſe diſpoſitions mult 
be ſubdued, and we mult always keep before 
our eyes ſuch views of the world as ſhall prevent 
our expecting more from it than it is deſigned to 
afford. We deſtroy our joys by devouring them 
before hand with too eager expectation. We _ 

the 
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the happineſs of life when we attempt to raiſe it 
too high.” Menedemus being told one day that 
it was a great felicity to have whatever we deſire. 
« Yes,” ſaid he, © but it is a much greater, to deſire 
nothing but what we have.” 

3. None are more miſtaken than thoſe who 
imagine happineſs conſiſts in extenſive riches, 
ſplendid retinue, or having a vaſt number of fer- 
vants to wait on them. Biſhop Mancini ſtaying 
once on a viſit to Monſieur Pouſſin till it was dark, 
Monſ. P. took the candle in his hand, lighted him 
down ſtairs, and waited upon him to his coach. 
The Prelate was ſorry, to ſee him do it himſelf, 
and could not help ſaying, * I very much pity you, 
Monſieur Pouflin, that you have not one ſervant.” 
« And I pity you more my Lord, (replied Pouſſin) 
that you have ſo many.” Were the happineſs of 
the humble and retired weighed with that of the 
great, the former I believe would abundantly pre- 
ponderate. 

4. He who would wiſh to maintain happineſs 
through life muſt elevate his mind above thoſe 
little trifling vexations incident to all. A perſon 
having behaved very rudely to Mr. Boſwell, he 
went to Dr. Johnſon, and talked of it as a ſerious 
diftreſs. Dr. Johnſon laughed and ſaid, “(on- 
ſider, Sir, how inſignificant this will appear twelve- 
months hence. Were this conſideration, (ſays 
Mr. B.) applied to moſt of the little vexations of 
lite, by which our quiet is too often diſturbed, it 
would prevent many painful ſenſations. I have 
tried it frequently, and with good effect.“ 

Dr. Cotton Mather gives the following plain but 
ſuitable advice to his ſon on this head. It may 
not be amiſs for you to have two heaps. An heap 
of unintelligibles, and an heap of incurables. Ever 
now and then you will meet with ſomething or 


other 
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other that may pretty much diſtreſs your thoughts; 
but the ſhorteſt way with the vexations will be, to 
throw them into the heap they belong to, and be 
no more diſtreſſed about them. O40 
„„ You will meet with ſome unaccountable and 
incomprehenſible things, particularly in the con- 
duct of many people. Throw them into your 


heap of unintelligibles, leave them there. Trouble 


your mind no further, hope the beſt, or think no 
more about them. 

« You will meet with ſome unperſuadable peo- 
ple; no counſel, no reaſon will do any thing upon 
the obſtinate; eſpecially as to the making of due 
ſubmiſſions upon offences. Throw them into the 
heap of incurables, leave them there. And ſo do 
you go on to do as you can, what you have to do. 
Let not the crooked things that cannot be made 
ſtrait encumber you.” 53 
5. When one preſented Antipater, King of 
Macedonia, with a book that treated on happineſs, 
his anſwer was, „I am not at leiſure.” How 
many are there who when exhorted to ſtudy their 
bible, the true guide to felicity, make the ſame 
anſwer. 


——— 2K ee — 
HUMAN NATURE. 


« LO, this only have I found,” ſaith Solomon, 
ce that God made man upright, but they have 
ſought out many inventions.” If juſt obſervation, 
general experience, and the deciſions of fcripture 
are to be regarded, every one muſt know, that 
human nature 1s corrupt, that all our powers are 
contaminated by ſin, yea, that there is not only 
imbecility, but awful depravity congenial to the 
heart of every man, 
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He who boalts of abſolute innocence, and ſup— 
ofes that no infirmity attaches to his character, is 
a ſtranger both to his heart and his life. 

1. The learned, judicious, and pious Boerhaave 
relates, „that he never ſaw a criminal dragged to 
execution without aſking himſelf, © Who knows 
whether this man is not leſs culpable than myſelf? 
On the days when the priſons of this city are 
emptied into-the grave, let every ſpectator of the 
dreadful proceſſion put the ſaine queition to his own 
heart. Few among thoſe that croud in thouſafids 
to the legal maſſacre, and look with carele{sneſs, 
perhaps with triumph, on the utmoſt exacerbations 
of human miſery, would then be able to return 
without horror and dejection. For, who can con- 
gratulate himſelf upon a life palled without fome 
act more miſchievous to the peace or proſperity of 
others, than the theft of a piece of money? 

2 When ſome one was talking before that acute 
Scotchman, Dr. Chyne, of the excellence of hu- 
man nature, —** Host, host man, laid he, Hu- 
m2 nature is a r,gue and a ſcaundrel, ar why would 
it perpetually ſtand in need of laws and religion © 
And ſurely if a cauſe be examined by its effects, 
it a principle be conſidered by its operation, that 
man mult indeed be blind who will not acknow- 
ledge the depravity of human mature. 

3. Dr. Gul, once preaching on human inability, 
a gentleman preſent was much oftended, and took 
him to 1aſk for degrading human naue. © Pray, 
dir,“ ſaid the Do-'or, „What, do you think men 
can contribute to their own converfion 7” He enu- 
merated a variety of particulars. And have you 
done ail this?“ ſaid the Doctor: “ Why no, I 
can't ſay I have yet; hut I hope I thall begin 
oon.“ „If you have thele things in your power, 
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and have not done them, you deſerve to be doubly 
damned, and are but ill qualified to be an advocate 
for free will, which has done you fo little good.” 


err. 


« IT is juſt we ſhould have a ſuperior tender- 
neſs for a father, a wife, a child, or a friend; but 
there- is a ſort of affection which we owe to all 
mankind as being members of the ſame family, of 
which God is the Creator and Father. Let us i!- 
luſtrate this by the circular undulations which the 
fall of a {tone cauſes on the ſurface of a clear and 
tranquil water. The agitation- in the centre, by 
communicating itſelf atar off, forms a great num— 
ber of trembling circles, the faininels of whoſe 
impreiſion is in proportion to the largeneſs of their 
circumference, ill the laſt feems to eſcape from 
our ſight. Here is an image of the different de— 
grees of our affections. We love principally that 
which touches us the molt nearly; and lefs and 
leſs in proportion to the diſtance. We conlider 
mankind with relation to us, as divided into dit- 
ferent claſſes, every one of which increaſing gra- 
dually, conſiſts of greater numbers than the former: 
we place ourſelves in the ſmalleſt, which is ſur— 
rounded by others more extended, and from thence 
we diſtribute to the different orders of men which 


they contain, different degrees of affection, more 


or leſs ſtrong, in proportion to their diſtarice from 
us, in ſuch a manner, as that the laſt has hardly 
any ſhare of it. Theſe different claſſes may be 
ranked in the following order: a wife, children, 


friends, relations, men of the ſame religion; next 
are 
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are thoſe of the ſame trade or profeſſion as our- 
ſelves, the other clafſes comprehend our neigh- 
bours, fellow-citizens, and countrymen; the lait, 
which includes all the reſt, is the univerſal claſs of 
mankind.” | 

1. Sir Philip Sydney, at the battle near Zutphen, 
diſplayed the moſt undaunted courage. He had 
two horſes killed under him ; and whilit mount- 
ing a third was wounded by a muſket-thot out of 
the trenches, which broke the bone of his thigh. 
He returned about a mile and a half on horſeback 
to the camp; and being faint with the loſs of 
blood, and probably parched with thirſt, through 
the heat of the weather, he called for drink. It 
was preſently brought him; but as he was putting 
the veſſel to his mouth, a poor wounded ſoldier, 
who happened to be carried by him at that inſtant, 
looked up to it with wienful eyes. The gallant 
and generous Sydney took the bottle from his 
mouth, juſt when he was going to drink, and de- 
livered it to the {..ldier, ſaying, * TI hy neceility is 
yet greater than mine.” 

2. Queen Caroline, one day obſerving that her 
daughter the late Princeſs of Orange, had made 
one of the ladies ſtand a long time, while ſhe was 
talking to her upon ſome trivial ſubject, indeed till 
the was almoſt ready to faint, was reſolved to give 
her a practical reprimand for her ill behaviour, 
that ſhould have more weight than verbal precept. 
When the Princeſs, theretore, came to her in the 
evening, as uſual, to read to her,, and was draw- 
Ing herlelf a chair to fit down, the Queen ſaid, — 
No, my dear, you mult not fit at preſent : tor T 
Intend to make you ſtand this evening as long as 
you ſuffered Lady to remain to-day in the 
lane polition. She is a woman of the firſt quality, 
but had ſhe been a nurſery-maid, you ſhould have 
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remembered ſhe was a human creature as well as 
yourſelf.” 

. As ſoon as the ſoldiers of the truly gallant 
Czar of Mulcovy were maſters of the town of 
Narva, they fell to plunder, and gave themlelves 
up to the moſt enormous barbarities. The Czar 
ran from place to place to put a ſtop to the diſorder 
and maſſacre. He even turned upon his own vic- 
to110us but ungovernable troops, and threatened to 
drench his dagger in their kearts if they did not 
immediately deſiſt from rapine and flaughter, and 
allow quarter to their vanquiſhed foes. 

4. A Chineſe Emperor being told that his ene- 
mies had raifed an inſutrection in one of the diſ- 
tant provinces. Come then, my friends,” ſaid 
he, 4c follow me, and i promiſe you that we ſhall 
quickly deſtroy them.” He marched forward, 
and the rebels fubmitted upon his approach. All 
now thought that he would take the moſt ſignal re- 
venge, but were ſurpriſed to fee the captives treat- 
ed with mildneſs ard. humanity. “ How,” cries 
the firſt Miniſter, is this the manner in which 
you fulfil your promiſe, your royal word was given 
that your enemies ſhould be deſtroyed, and behold 
you have pardoned all, and even careſſed fume!” 
I promiſed {replied the Emperor with a gene- 
rous air,) to deſtroy my enemies, I have fulfilled 
my word, for ſee, they are enemies no longer, I 
have made friends of them.” Let every Chriſtian 
imitate ſo noble an example, and learn to over- 
come evil with good.“ 


JEWS. 


6113) 


IEWs. 


« THE numbers, diſperſion, and adherence, of 


the Jews, to their religion,” ſays Addiſon, “have 


furniſhed every age, and every nation of the world 
with the ſtrongeſt arguments for the chriſtian faith, 


not only as theſe very particulars are foretold of 
them, but as they themſelves are-the depoſitaries of. 
theſe and all the other prophecies which tend to 
their own confuſion. Their number furniſhes us 
with a ſufficient cloud of witneſſes that atteſt the 
truth of the b:5/e. Their diſperſion ſpreads thefe 
witnelſes through all parts of the world. The 
adherence to their religion makes their teſtimony 
unqueſtionable.“ 

1. At a ſolemn deputation which was held at 
Venice, in the laſt century, between a Jew and a 


Chriſtian : —the Chriſtian ſtrongly argued from 
Daniel's Prophecy of the ſeventy weeks, that Jeſus. 


waz the Meſſiah whom the Jews had long expect- 
ed, from the predictions of their prophets : —the 


learne] Rabbi, who preſided at this diſputation, - 


was fo forcibly (truck by the argument, that he 


put an end to the buſineſs, by ſaying, —** Let us 


thut up our bibles, for if we proceed in the exa- 
mination of this prophecy, it will make us all be- 
come Chri.tians.” Bp. Watſon. 

2. A learned Rabbi of the Jews, at Aleppo, 


being dangerouſly ill, called his friends together, 
3nd deſired them ſeriouſly to conſider the various 


tormer captivities endured by their nation, as 3 


puniſhment for the hardneſs of their hearts. and 


the preſent captivity which has continued ſixteen 
hundred years, © the occaſion of which,” ſaid he, 


is doubtleſs our unbelief. We have long looked 
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for the Meſſiah, ard the Chriſtians have believed 
in one Jcſus, of our nation, who was of the ſeed 
of Abraham and David, and born in Bethlehem, 
and (for aught we know) may be the true Mefliah, 
and we may have ſuffered this long captivity, be- 
cauſe we have rejected him. Therefore, my ad- 
vice, is, as my laſt words, that if the Meſſiah which 
we expect, do not come at or about the year 1650, 
reckoning from the birth of their Chriſt, then you 
may know and believe that this Jeſus is the Chriſt, 
and you ſhall have no other.” Hill's 6 Sermons, 
1048. 

3. A perſon travelling ſome time ago in a ſtage 
coach, with a Jew, who appeared more intelligent 
and communicative than moſt he had ever met 
with before, converſed with him very freely about 
the opinions of the modern Jews. Among other 
things, he aſked him, © In what light he viewed 
his expected Meſſiah? To which the Jew replied 
with great ſeriouſneſs, © I think fo highly of him 

bat I commit my-eternal all into Fs N and de- 
3 pon hin for cverlafling life.“ 

However diſperſed and unbelteving as they are, 
at preſent, we have reaſon io believe from the 
alpect of ſcripture prophecy, that they ſhall in due 
time be converted to Chriſtianity, though it do 
not appear that any great work has been dane 
among them, by the recent efforts which have been 
made for that end. The reader perhaps need not 
be told, 4hat not lopg fince, ſeveral benevolent 
Miniſters opened a Sunday evening lecture, in 
Berry Street, addreſſcd particulasly to the Jews, 
but it did not appear that it had any great effect 
upon their minds. Dr. Hunter ſuppo fes, that all 
attempts for the falv-tiun of Iſrael, though bene- 
volent and praiſe-wortny. are at preſent premature, 
and mult be confidered ſo till the fullneſs of the 

Gentiles 
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Gentiles ſhall be brought in. In the ſermon, he 
has publiſhed on the ſubject, he has collected a 
conſiderable number of paſſages of ſcripture, rela- 
tive to the future converſion of Abraham's de- 
ſcendants, and indu!lzes the hope, that the love and 
kindneſs of belicving Gentiles, may be to them 
the channel of divine benignity. © Hitherto, he 
obſerves, the Jews have not always had the amiable 
fide of Chriſtianity turned towards them. They 
have met with hatred, contempt, and perſecution, 
from Chriſtians, and in reiurn, they have both 
hated us and our religion. Let us try what the 


meckneſs and gentleneſs of Chiilt will do. They 
lie under the diſpleaſure of God! Ah! is that a 


reaſon why they ſhould ſuffer ours alſo? There is 
ſomething ſolemn and ſacred about a convict, the 
hand of juſtice i is upon him. Reſentment is diſ- 
armed and turns to pity. Behold a whole nation 
of convicts, and one generation after another, in 
a ſtate of puniſhment, blinded, and hardened. 
Have compathon on them —plead the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity with them in the ſpirit of your divine 
Maſter—weep over them—pray for them draw 


them „ with the bands of a man, and with the. 


cords of love.” 


22 82 


INSTANCES OF IGNORANCE, PREJU- 
DICE, PROFANITY, &c. 


WHATEVER intelligence and purity man 
poſſeſſed in his priſtine ſtate, it is evident, that 
the gold is become dim, and the molt fine gold 
changed.” The ſcripture does not in the leaſt ex- 
aggerate when it declares the underſtanding to be 
enveloped in the groſſeſt ignorance, and the heart 
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deceitful above all things and deſperately wicked. 
Perhaps in no one thing is the mind of man more 
dark and benighted than in reſpect to the fear and 
knowledge of that God who is the author of our 
exiſtence, and the ſource of all our bleſſings. 
Converſe with men on ſublunary things, and the 
temporal concerns in which they are engaged, and 
they are all attention, life, and activity; but pro- 
poſe to them their duty to God, and the neceflity 
of being concerned for their ſouls, and they diſ- 
cover the greateſt ſtupidity, the moſt awful ig- 
norance, connected with the moſt ſhocking per- 
verſeneſs of will. Believe in the exiſtence of a 
'God—they ſay they do, but they act as if it were 
their felicity not to know him, their honour not to 
worthip him, and their intereſt to diſobey him. It 
any diſbelieve theſe aſſertions, let them look around, 
and demonſtrations will be found on every ſide. 

1. Syneſius, though raiſed to be a Biſhop in the 
Chriſtian Church, {Fill continued to be a deter- 
mined Platoniſt, and had fo far imbibed the ſpirit 
and dofrine of that ſchoo}, as to declare his ſen— 
timents thus:—* As darkneſs is moſt proper and 
commodious for thoſe who have weak eyes, ſo I 
hold, that hes and f:9ns are uſctul to the people, 
and that truth would be hurtful to thoſe who are 
not able to bear its light and ſplendour.” Unhappy 
Syneſius, it is much 10 be feared, truth did not 
dart its celeſtial ray on thee, or ſuch groſs ignorance 


. not have beclouded thy mind. 
. The Rev. Mr. Cochlan, aſting a lady in the 


| ben of Norwich, whether ſhe knew 


any thing of Chriſt ?” She anſw 'ered, Yes, Sir, 
I remember that I once ſaw his picture. 

3. Lady H. being once at Tunbridge, aſked 2 
poor man's daughter, „ Whether the took any 


thought for her ſoul? The young woman anſw 3 
0) 
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| anſwered, ** What is your idea of it?“ 
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ed, “ I never knew that I had a ſoul.” „Bid your. 
mother call on me to day,” replied the countels, 
When the old woman came, my lady ſaid to her, 
« How is it that your daughter is ſixteen years of 
age, and does not know the has a foul?” The 
woman anſwered, In troth, my lady, I have fo 
much care upon me to find my daughter in food 
and clothes for her body, that I have no time to 
talk to her about her foul.” 

4. Farmer V. once ſaid to a Miniſter, „Sir, 
you preach about faith, and ſay a great deal con- 
cerning it, pray what is faith?” The Miniſter 
' He re 
plied, © IT ſuppoſe ir to be the ten commandments.” 

5. A Mr. C. ona Miniſter's mentioning to him 
in his laſt ſickneſs, the neceſſity of the Holy 
Ghoſt's influence, anſwered, ** | ſuppoſe, Sir, that 


the Holy Ghuſt was a good man who lived a great 


while ago.“ 


6. Lady H. once aſked a Lady, Whether ſhe 
knew who it was that redeemed her? received for 
anſwer, © Yes, madam, I know very well who it 
was that redeemed, me, it was Pontius Pilate. ? 

7. Francis de Malherbe, a French poet, uſed 
to ſay, that when the poor promiſed him that they 
would pray to God for him, „“ that he did not be- 
lieve they could have any great intereſt in heaven, 
fince they were left in ſuch a bad condition upon 
earth; and that he ſhould be better pleaſed it the 
Duke de Luyne or ſome other favourite had made 
him the ſame promiſe.” | 

8. An old woman of ſeventy years of age, being 
enquired of by a Goſpel Miniſter, concerning the 
ſtate of her ſoul, and how ſhe expected to be 
ſaved ? replied, with a degree of warmth, “ Not 


by this book, (putting her hand upon the bible, 
whach 
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: which lay on the table), but by my own heart and 
the prayer book.” | 
9. An elderly woman having heard the doctrine 
of the new birth inſiſted on in a ſermon, from the 
g Sth of 2 Cor. 17. upon leaving the place of wor- 
| ſhip, was overheard to addreſs herſelf with ſuch 
' apparent ſeriouſneſs, in words to this. effect, 
« Well, this cannot be true, for the wiſe man 
ſays, „there is nothing new under the ſun.” - 

10. „Several perſons of ſixty years, and up- 

Wards,“ ſays Mr. Doolittle, “being aſked con- 
cerning the three offices of Chriſt,” could give no 

other account of them than this, «That they were 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt.” 

11. A Gentleman who had engaged a footman 
in his ſervice, on telling him that “ morning and 
evening prayers were obſcrved in the family, he 
hoped, that would not be any objeRion to him,” 
he replied, “ No, Sir, but I hope you will con- 
fider it in my wages.” 

12. Louis the 1Xth, actually ſtopped a prieſt, 
who after having prayed for the health of his body, 
was beginning to implore heaven for his future 
welfare, Hold! hold!” cried he, © you have 
gone far enough ſor once. Never be tireſome in 
your addreſs to God Almighty. Stop now, and 
pray for my ſoul another time.” 

13. A certain Gentleman in France, who having 
feaſted high on ſenſual gratifications, ſaid, ** Let 
God Almighty give me all the good things in Paris, 
and ſecure me from the monſter death, and he may 
keep his heaven to himſelf and welcome.” 

14. Henry Il. hearing Mentz, his chief city, 

1 was taken, uſed this blaſphemous ſpeech, ** I ſhall 
| never,” ſaith he, „love God any more, that 
ſuffered a City ſo dear to me, to be taken from 


me.“ 
15. W. 
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. W. Tindall, who made the firſt verſion of 
the bible in Engliſh, once fell in company with a 
certain divine, remarkable for his learning, with 
whom he diſputed and drove him ſo cloſe, that at 
length the divine laſphemouſly cried out, «© We 
had better be without God's laws, than the Pope's.” 
16. It is ſaid, that Kadbod, King of Friefland, 
told the Chriſtian Miſſionary, that „ he would ra- 
ther go to hall, where he might enjoy the fellow ſhip 
of his honoured anceſtors, than to heaven with a 
24s of poor ſcurvy chriitians.” See Ch. Hiſt. 
. Caligula, the Roman Emperor, commanded 


* he thould be worthipped as a god, and cauſed 


a temple to be ered tor him. He built alſo his 
houſe in the capitol, that ſo he might dwell with 
Jupiter; but being angry that Jupiter was (till 
prete red before him, he afterwards creed a tem- 
ple in his palace,.and wan! have hal the ſtatue of 
Jupiter Olympus in his form brunght thither ; the 


ſhip, however, which was ſent tor it, was broken. 


in pieces by a thunderbolt. He uicd to fit in the 
middle of the images of the gods, and cauſed the 
moſt rare and coitiy fowls and birds to be ſacrificed 
to him. He had alſo certain inſtruments made, 
whereby he imitated thunder and lightning, and 
when it really thundered, he uſed to caſt ſtones to- 
wards heaven, ſaying, © Either hou (halt kill me, 
or | will kill thec;“ with other blaſphemies, which 
are not proper to mention in this work, 

18. Xerxes having made a bridge of boats over 
the Helleſpont, for the paſſage of his immenſe 
army, from Alia into Europe, a tempelt aroſe, and 

eltroyed it; upon which, he canſed his men to 
give the ſea three hundred ſtripes, and throw 
chains in it to bind it to its good behaviour; which 
othce was performed, accompanied with theſe arro- 
gant expreſſions, * Unruly water, thy Lord has 
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ordered thee this puniſhment, and whether thou 
wilt or no he is reſolved to paſs over thee.” 
19. A certain Italian having his enemy in his 
ower told him there was no poſhble way tor him 
to ſave his life, unleſs he would immediately deny 
and renounce his Saviour.” I he timorous wretch, 
in hopes of mercy did it; when the other forth- 
With {tabbed him to the heart, ſaying —** "Thai now 


he had a full and noble revenge, tor he had killed 


at once both his body and foul.” 

20. A young gentleman applying to a modern 
Biſhop for orders, and appearin in converſation 
to be an honeſt hearty fellow, bis Lordſhip put 
to him the following plain queſtiun : “ Pray, Sir, 
did you ever read the articles?” © Why faith, my 
Lord,” ſaid he, „ to ſpeak the truth I cannot fay 
Jever did.“ The reply of the Right Reverend 
Father in God was, So much the better, I wiſh 
I had never read them myiclt.” I wor der what 
buſineſs theſe wo Diſjenters had in the citablithed 
Church ? 


= Ih PEE 


INDOLENCE. 
„The way of the ſlothful,“ ſays Solomon, * is 


as an hedge of horns. There is nothing plea- 
fant or agreeable in it, twain which way he vill, he 
meets with a pricking thorn.” «© His defire, it is 
ſaid killeth him.” He is fo very averſe to labour, 
and yet ſodeſjrons of the ſruits of it, that the di- 
appointment is as death to him, or expoſeth him to 
ſuch wan's as accelerate his death. Indeed the in- 
active ſtate of ſuch often proves fatal both to body 
and niind. * The worſt importunities, the moſt 


embarrailing perplexities of buſineſs, are * 
an 
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and luxury compared with the inceſſant cravings 
of vacancy, and the unſatisfactory expedient of 
idleneſs.” 

1. Pray of what did your brother die?” ſaid 
the Marquis Spinola one day to Sir Horace Vere. 
« He died, Sir, replied he, “of having nothing 
to do.” Alas, Sir,” ſaid Spinola, „that is 
enough to kill any general of us all.” Monteſ- 
quieu ſays, “ We in general place idleneſs among 
the beatitudes of Heaven; it ſhould rather, I 
think, be put amidſt the tortures of hell.” Auſtin 


calls it the burying a man alive. 


2. Varia Servilius, deſcended of a Prœtorian 
family, was remarkable for nothing but ſloth and 
indolence, in which he grew old and odious, inſo- 
much that it was commonly ſaid by ſuch as paſſed 
his houſe, Hic Varia ſitus eft—Here lies Varia; 
thus ſpeaking of him as a pe. ſon not only dead, 
but buried to all intents and purpoles, of rational 
exiltence. 

3. „If you aik me,” ſays Lavater, „Which 
is the real hereditary fin of human nature, do you 
imagine [ thall anſwer, pride or luxury, or ambi- 
tion or egotiſm? No, [I (hall ſay indolence. He 
who conquers zndalence will conquer all the rett.” 
It we do not agree altogether with this gentlc- 
man's opinion, it ſhews us at leaſt what a great 
evil he ſuppoſed indilence to be. 

4. © When I viltted a country neighbour of 
mine (favs Lord Clarendon) in the morning, I 
always found him in bed; and when I came in the 
afternoon he was aſleep, and to moſt men beſides 
myſelf was denied. Once walking with him, I 
doubted he was melancholy, and by ſpending his 
time ſo much in bed, and ſo much alone, that 
there was ſomething that troubled him, otherwiſe 
chat it could not be that a man upon whom God 
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Had poured ſo many bleſſings ſhould be fo little 
contented as he appeared to be. To which he 
anſwered, ** that he thought himſelf the mot 
happy man alive in a wite, who was all the com- 
fort he could have in this world, that he was at ſo 
much eaſe in his fortune, he did not wiſh it 
greater; but he ſaid, he would deal freely with 
me, and tell me, it he were melancholy {which 
he ſuſpected himſelf of) what was the true cauſe 
of it; that he had ſomewhat he knew not what to 
do with ; his time he knew not how to ſpend, which 
was the reaſon he loved his bed ſo much, and ſlept 
at other times which he ſaid he found-did him al- 
ready no good in his health.” Lord Clarendon 
adds, that the unhappy gentleman's melancholy 
daily increaſed with the agony of his thoughts, 
till he contracted thoſe diſeaſes which carried him 
off at the age of thirty-ſix. 

How wretched mult this diſpoſition make the 
poſſe ſſor of it! Man was made for aCtivity, and 
in the preſent ſtate indeed much of his happineſs 
ſeems to depend on it. When this main !pring 
therefore is broken, it injures the whole frame ot 
the mind, and produces the greateſt diſorder and 
pain. It is a ſaying among the Turks, that a 
© buſy man is troubled with one devil, but the 
idle man with a thouſand.” 


INFIDELITY. 
| WHATEVER ſpecious arguments infidels 


bring forward in ſupport of their doc rines there is 
one thing which ſeems very prominent in their 
character, 1 mean pride. They oppoſe their own 


reaſon to the facts of ages, the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, 
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phecy, the evidence of miracles, and the good ſenſe 
of the wiſeſt and beſt men who have ever lived. 

« The ſufficiency of human reaſon,” ſays 
Young, * is the golden calf which theſe men ſet 
up to be worſhipped; and in the frenzies of their 
extravagant devotion to it, they trample on vene- 
rable authority; ſtrike at an oak with an oſier, 
the doctrine of God's own planting, and the 
growth of ages, with the ſudden, and fortuitous, 


ſhoots of. imagination, abortive births of an hour. 


The human improvements on divine relation may 
be compared to the prophaning of the Holy Bible, 


with the figure of heathen idols, under Antiochug - 


Epiphanes ; or, rather to the proud Roman Em- 
peror, who took the head from Jupiter's ſtatue, 
and placed his on in its ſtead.” 


« Ts it in words to paint you? O ye fall'n! 
Fall'n from the wings of reaſon, and of hope! 
Erect in ſtature, prone in appetite! 

Patrons of pleaſure, poſting into pain ! 

Lovers of argument, averſe to ſenſe ! 

Boaſters of liberty, faſt bound in chains! 
Lords of the wide creation, and the ſhame ! 
More ſenſeleſs than the irrationais you ſcorn! 
More baſe than thoſe you rule, than thoſe you pity 
Far more undone ! O ye moſt infamous 

Ot beings, from ſuper or dignity ! 

Deepeſt in woe from means of boundleſs bliſs! 
Ye curſt by bleſfings infinite! Becauſe 

Moſt highly favoured, moſt profoundly loſt ! 
Ye motley maſs of contraviction ftrong ! 

And are you, too convinced, your touls fly off 
In exhaltation foft, and die in air, 

From the full flood of evidence againſt you? 
In the coarſe drudgeries and ſinks of ſenſe, 
Your fouls have quite worn out the make of Heaven, 
By vice new-calt, and creatures of your on: 
But tho* you can deform, you can't deftroy 
To curſ:, not uncreate, is all your power,” 
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T he elegant Saurin ſtrikingly deſcribes rhe folly 
and madneſs of ſuch men: What ſuprizes me, 
what ſtumbles me, what frightens me, is to ſee a 
diminutive creature, a contemptible man, a little 
ray of light glimmering through a few feeble or- 
gans, controvert a point with the Supreme Being, 
oppole that intelligence who ſitteth at the helm of 
the world; queſtion what he affirms, diſpute what 
he determines, appeal from his deciſion, and even 
after God hath given evidence, reject all doctrines 
that are beyond his capacity, Enter into thy no- 
thingneſs, mortal creature. What madneſs ani- 
mates thee? How dareſt thou pretend, thou who 
art but a point, thou whoſe eſſence is but an atom, 
to meaſure thyſelf with the Supreme Being, with 
him whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain?” 

1. Men of infidel principles are ſometimes as 
ignorant as they are impertinent. One of this ſort 
was mak ing himſelf merry in a large company at 
the expence of the Scriptures, and told his com- 
panions that he could prove the prophet of the 
Chriſtians (as he called Chriſt) miſtaken even 
upon the moſt common ſubjects. After awakening 
the curioſity of the company, he thus gratified it. 
« Chriſt ſays that od boltles are not ſo ſtrong as new, 
(alluding to Matt. ix. 17.) and therefgre if new 
wine is put into old bettles it will break them; now 
don't every body know that old glaſs is juſt as 
ſtrong as new, for whoever heard that glaſs was 
the weaker for being old?“ A Clergyman in com- 
pany, who had been made the butt of his wit, 
gently reproved the ignorance and folly of this 
witling, by aſking him if he underſtood Greet. 
« Greek, Sir, no Sir; but what has Greek to do 
with it, a bottle is a bottle, whether it be in Greek 
or Engliſh, every body knows that an old bottle 1s 


juſt as good and as ſtrong as a new one.” Not 
quite, 
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quite, Sir,” replied the other, „if they are made 
of leather or ſkins, as the fad was; as to the bot- 
tles Chriſt ſpeaks of as the Greek name imports; 
and indeed-it is ſo in many countries even to this 
day, that people uſe ſkins by way of veſſels to con- 
tain wine.” On which ſide the laughter of the 
company turned is not very difficult to conceive. 
We may here learn that the knowledge of the 
original languages in which the ſcriptures are writ- 
ten, is of no ſinall utility to a Chriſtian Miniſter. 
2. The ſettled averſion Dr. Johnſon felt to- 
wards an infidel, he expreſſed to all ranks, and at 
all times without the ſmalleſt reſerve. For though 
on common occaſions he paid great deference to 
birth or title, yet his regard for truth and virtue 
never gave way to meaner conſiderations. ©* We 
talked of a dead wit one evening,” ſays B. and 
ſomebody praiſed him.“ Let us never,” ſaid he, 
*« praile talents ſo ill employed, Sir. We foul our 
mouths by commending ſuch inhdels.” Allow 
him the Jumzeres at leaſt,” entreated one of the 


company. I do allow him, Sir,” replied John- 


ton, 4 juſt enough to light him to hell.” 

3. The late celebrated Mr. Gibbon, juſt before 
his death confeſſed, that “ when he conſidered all 
worldly things, they were all fleeting; when he 
looked back they had been fleeting, and when he 
looked forward all was dark and doubtful.” Surely 
" one Gan with to be an infidel for the comfort 
of it! | 

4- Iafidelity is not only ſhocking as to its na- 
ture, but every way injurious as to its tendency. 
The following inſtance is a confirmation of it. A 
ſervant who waited at the table of Mr. M. often 
hearing this ſubject brought forward, at laſt be- 
came as great an adept in theſe principles as his 
maller ; and being thoroughly convinced, that for 
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any of his miſdeeds, he ſhould have no after account 
to make, was reſolved to profit by the doctrine, and 


made off with many things of value, particularly 


the plate. Luckily, he was ſo cloſely purſued, that 
he was brought back with his prey to his maſter's 
houſe, who examined him before ſome ſelef friends. 
At firſt the man was ſullen, and would anſwer no 
queſtions; but being urged to give a reaſon for his 
infamous behaviour, he reſolutely ſaid, ** I had 
heard you fo often talk of the impoſhbility of a 
future ſtate, and that after death there was no reward 
for virtue, nor puniſhment for vice, that I was 
tempted to commit the robbery.” «© Well, but 
you raſcal,” replied Mallet, “had you no fear of 
the gallows?” „ Sir,” ſaid the fellow, looking 
ſternly at his maſter, „what is that to you? if | 
had a mind to venture that, you had removed my 
greateſt terror; why ſhould I fear the leaſt ?” 


\ 
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LEARNING. 
WHILE ſome pride themſelves in their acquire- 


ments, and aſſume a great degree of conſequence 
from their ſuperiority of knowledge, there are others 
who, ignorant themſelves, make it their buſinels 
to depreciate learning ; and think no refpect due 
to, or felicity to ariſe from, intellectual attain- 
ments. But as ignorance is no honour, ſo know- 
ledge is no diſgrace to a rational creature. It is 
true indeed, © that many parts of what'is called 
learning reſemble the man's horſe, which had but 
two faults; he was hard to catch, and good for no- 
thing when he was caught.” But that knowledge 
which has the glory of the Divine Being, our own 
real improvement, and the good of others for 1ts 


object, ſhould be ſought by all, and will, indeed, in 
a groater 
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4 grener or leſs degree, except by thoſe miſerable 
characters who love the darkneſs of error, preju- 
dice and folly, rather than the light of truth, peace, 
and knowledge. 

1. Biſhop Beveridge, at a years of age, 


wrote a Treatiſe on the Excellency and Uſe of the 


Oriental Tongues, eſpecially the Hebrew, Chaldes, 
Syriac, Arabic, and "Jon, with a. weber 
Grammar. i 1129640 

2. Witſius made fo rapid a progreſs in Jaaraing 
that, de fore he was fifteen years of age, he could 
not only ſpeak and write the Latin language cor 
realy, and with fome degree of fluency, but mis 
readily interpret the books bf the Greek Teſta⸗ 
ment, and the Orations of Iſocrates, and reader 
the Hebrew Commentaries of Samuel, into Latin. 
At the ſame time; giving the etymology of thetorts 
ginal words, and aſſigning the reaſons of the varia: 
tions of the pointing grammatically. 

3. It is ſaid of John Picts, Prince of Mirandiil 
that ſuch was his genius for learning languages, 
that he was maſter of two and twenty befare he dad 
ſeen ſo many years. 't 

4. James Crichton, known by the epneliialen 
of the admirable Crichton, born in Scotland. At 
the age 6f twenty years, he thought of improving 
himſelf by foreign travel; and having arrived at 
Paris, the deſire ofaprocuring the notice of its Uni- 
verſity, or the pride of making known his attaine 
ments, induced him to affix placards on the gates 
of its Colleges, challenging the Profeltors to diſpute 
with him in all the branches of literature and the 
ſciences, in ten languages, ad either in proſe or 
in verſe. On the day appointed, three thouſand 
auditors aſſembled, Fifty maſters, who had labo- 
riouſly prepared for the ———— propoſed to him the 


molt intricate queſtions, and he replied to them in 
the 
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the language they required, with the happieſt pro- 
priety of expreſſion, with an acuteneſs that ſeemed 


' ſuperior to every difficuliy, and with an erudition 


which appeared to have no bounds.. Four cele- 
brated Doctors of the Church then ventured to;en- 
ter into difputatian with him. He obviated every 
objection they could urge in oppoſition to him; 
he refuted every argument they advanced. A ſen- 
timent of terror mingled itſelf with their admira- 
tion of him. They conpeived him to be an. Anti- 
chriſt. Phis ſingular exhibition, continued from 
nine in he morning till ſix l at night, and was 
elbſed- by the Preſident of the Univerſity, who, 
Javidg expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms of compli- 
ment, the ſenſe he entertained of his capacity and 
knowledge, advanced towards him, accompanied 
by four Profeſſors, and beſtowed on him a dia- 
mond ring and a purſe of gold. 

5. It muſt not, however, be underſtood that the 
Rudy of the feiences; or the acquilition of languages, 
always procure the literary adventurer the happi- 
neſs he deſires. Joſeph Scaliger perfealy under- 
ſtood thirteen languages, was deeply verſed in al- 
molt ' every btanch of literature, and was perhaps 
one of the greateſt ſcholars that any age has pro- 
duced ; found fo much perplexity, not in acquir- 
Ing, but in communicating his knowledge, that 
fornetimes, like Nero, he wifhed he had never 
known his letters. 


* 
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LONDON. 


As London is the grand emporium of the world, 
and a place where there is every advantage, it is 
no wonder it ſhould be the reſort of all ranks of 


people, Its religious advantages, however, are 5 
(ls 
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leſs than its political and commercial. Here the 
goſpel is preached in all its purity, and vaſt multi- 
tudes flock to hear it. Here are lectures at all ſea- 
fons to accommodate the people, and to leave the 
ignorant without excuſe. Here are miniſters of all 


denominations, and of various giſis, ſuited to the 


different ſentiments. taſte, and experience of hear- 
ers. Here are public meetings to inſpire with ar- 
dour, and ſocial companies to inſtruc and eſtabliſh 
the mind Here are friendly ſocieties, and chari- 
table inſtitutions to excite generoſity and move 
compaſſion. In this reſpect I look on London as 
ſuperior to any city in the world, and wonder not 
at the partial attachment many poſſeſs to it.“ 

1. King James the Firſt, willing to make a pre- 
ſeat to Dr. Donne, appointed him to wait on him 
at dinner the next day. His majeſty being ſet 
down, before he ate any meat, ſaid, ** Dr. Donne, 
I have invited you to dinner, and though you fit 
not down with me, yet I will carve to you of a diſh 
that I know you love. You love London well, 1 
do, therefore, make you Dean of St. Paul's; take 
your meat home to your ſtudy, ſay grace, and 
much good my it do you.“ 

2 Mr.C ,of 8 n, being in company once 
with a neighbouring miniſter, who had an invita- 
tion to go from the country to a church in London, 
and the converſation turning upon that ſubjeS, his 
neighbour ſaid to him, “Brother C, I ſee my 
call exceeding clear to leave B- and go to Lon- 


don.” Mr. C replied, “ Ah, Brother, Lon- 


Nor is London leſs famous for learning. © The hap- 
pinels of London, ſys Dr. Johr ſon, is not to be conceived 
but Cy thoſe who have reſided in it, I wii! venture to ſay, 
there 1s mo:e learning and ſcience within the ci cunifercnce 
ef ten miles from where we £?, than in all the 16ſt of the 
kingdom.“ | | 4. | 
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don is a fine place, and as it is to go there you can 


hear very quick, but if God had called you to go 
to poor Cranfield, he might have called, lon 
enough, I fear, before you would have heard 


him.“ 


* # 


LYING. 


THE praQice of lying is ſo prevalent in the 


world ; and appears under ſo many forms, that a 
firm adherence to truth in every thing is conſide red 
as a diſagreeable ſingularity by many. Even they 
who are not guilty of open lies, are too often found 
in the ſhameful practice of equivocation. If a lie 
conſiſt in an intention to deceive, it is to be feared 
it is too common among all ranks of people. Let 
all ſuch remember, that lying lips are abomination 
to the Lord, and that he who wilfully deceives his 
neighbour, either by his tongue or his conduct, is 
obnoxious to Divine pleaſure, a being to be dread- 
ed in ſociety, and while attempting to deceive 
others, he is actually impoſing upon, and will 
eventually deceive himſelf. 

1. The following inſtance of Dr. Johnſon's con- 
duct in this reſpect, while it refleas honour on 
him, will reprove many who are living in this ſin. 
It is ſaid of him, that he would not allow his ſer- 
vants to ſay he was not at home, if he really was, 
(as is too much the cuſtom of many.) * A fervant's 
ſtrict regard for truth,” ſaid he, ©* muſt be weak- 
ened by ſuch a practice. A philoſopher may know 
that it is merely a form of denial; but few ſervants 
are ſuch diſtinguiſhers. If I accuſtom a ſervant to 
tell a lie for me, have I not reaſon to apprehend 


that he will tell many more for himſelf.” 
Party- 
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Party-lying, ſays one“, is ſo very predominant 
among us at preſent, that a man is thought of no 
principle who, does not propagate a certain ſyſtem 
of lies. The coffee-houles are ſupported by them, 
the preſs is choaked with them, eminent authors 


live upon them. Half the great talkers in the 


nation would be ſtruck dumb, were this fountain 
of diſcourſe to be dried up. 

2. When Pompey was defired not to ſet ſail in 
a tempelt, that would hazard his life“ It is ne- 
ceſſary for me to ſail,” ſaid he, but it is not ne- 
ceſſary for me to live.“ Every man ſhould ſay to 
himſelf, with the ſame ſpirit, It is my duty to ſpeak 
truth, though it is not my duty to be in an office, 
One of the fathers carried this point fo high as to 
declare, He would not tell a lie though he were 
ſure to gain heaven by it.” However extravagant 
ſuch a proteſtation may appear, every one will own 
that a man may ſay very reaſonably, ** He would 


not tell a lie though he were ſure to gain hell by 


it;“ or, if you have a mind to ſoften the expreſ- 


hon, „that he would not tell a lie to gain any tem- 


poral reward by it, when he ſhould run the hazard 
of loſing much more than it was poſſible for him 
to gain,” 
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AS a clear judgment and fine genius are every 
Way valuable, ſo a good memory is of conſiderable 
advantage. It is the ſtore houſe of the ſou}, and 
the repoſitory of intellefual wealth. It is the 
library of the mind which we carry about with us. 


* Addiſon, 
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It is indeed to be lamented, that it often retains 


uſeleſs lumber and inſignificant ideas, but it will 
be the buſineſs of a wile man to lay up in it thoſe 
treaſures which in due time he can /ay out with uti- 
lity. Many rules have been given for ſtrengthen— 
ing the memory, ſuch as clear apprehenſion, me- 
thod in what we commit to memory, frequent re- 
view, repetition, writing it in clear characters, &c, 


T hefe, if attended to, no doubt will be ſerviceable; 


for the memory, like the body, is improved by exer- 
ciſe, Happy is he who, in addition to a cultivated 
underſtanding, poſſeſſes the powers of retention and 


recollection He has a ſource of entertainment 


within himſelf. He can either be employed in re- 
tirement, or be uſeful in ſociety. He carries his 
wealth with him wherever he goes, and makes uſe 
of it whenever he pleaſes. Some of the following 
inſtances, as well as thoſe under precocity, may be 
thought by many readers apocrvphal, but there 
does not appear to me any reaſon to doubt their 
authenticity. 

1. Mr. Thomas Vincent had the whole New 
Teſtament -and Pſalms by heart. He took this 
pains, he often ſaid, not knowing but they who 
took from him his pulpit, might, in time, demand 
his Bible alſo. | 

2. Henry de Nleſmes had ſuch a memory that 
he could repeat Homer from one end to the other, 

Anthony Magliabechi, born at Florence, was 
diſtinguiſhed by his great memory and conſtant at- 
tention to ſtudy. A gentleman, by way of experi- 
ment, is ſaid to have lent him a manuſcript he was 
going to print; and coming, ſome time after it was 
returned, with a melancholy face, pretended to 
have Iſt it, he requeſted Magliabechi to recollect 
as much as he could of it; upon which he wrote 


down the whole verbatim exactly as he had read it. 
4. Biſhop 


MEMORY. - on 


4. Biſhop Jewel had naturally a very ſtrong 
memory, which he had greatly improved by art, 
ſo that he could exactly repeat whatever he wrote 
after once reading. While the bell was ringing, 
he committed to his memory a repetition ſermon, 
and pronounced it without hefitation. He was a 
conſtant preacher ; and in his own ſermons, his 
courſe was to write down only the heads, and 
meditate upon the reſt while the bell was ringing 
to church. So firm was his memory, that he 
uſed to ſay, if he were to deliver a premediated 
ſpeech before a thouſand auditors, ſhouting or 
fighting all the while, they would not put him 
out. John Hooper, Biſhop of Glouceſter, who 
was burnt in the reign of Queen Mary, once to 
try him, wrote about forty Welſh and Iriſh words. 
Mr. Jewel going a little while aſide, and recollect- 
ing them in his memory, and reading them twice 
or thrice over, ſaid them by heart backward and 
torward exactly in the ſame order they were ſet 


down. And another time he did the fame by ten 


lines of Eraſmus's paraphraſe in Engliſh, the 
words of which being read ſometimes confuſedly 
without order, and at other times in order by the 
Lord Keeper Bacon, Mr. Jewel thinking a while 
on them, preſently repeated them again backward 
and forward in their right order, and in the wrong, 
Juſt as they were read to him ; and he taught his 
tutor Mr. Parkhurſt the fame art. 

5. John Wallis, D. D.“ Dec. 22, 1669, (ſays 
he) in the dark night in bed, without pen, ink or 
paper, or any thing equivalent, I did by memory 
extract the ſquare root of | 
3.0000, 0000, 0000, 0000, 0000, 0090, 0000, 0000, 
which 1 found to be 177205,08075, 68077, 29353, 
re, and did the next day commit it to writing.” 

8. jedediah Buxton, a poor literate Engliſh 
* peaſant, 
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peaſant, who died ſome years ago, was remarkahle 
for his knowledge of the relative proportions of 
numbers, their powers and progreſſive denomina- 
tions. To theſe objects he applied the whole 
force of his mind, and upon theſe his attention 
was ſo conſtantly rivetted, that he frequently took 
no notice of external objects, and when he did, it 
was only with reſpect to their numbers. If any 
ſpace of time was mentioned before him, he would 
— after ſay, that it contained ſo many minutes; 
and if any diſtance, he would afhgn the number 
of hair breadths in it, even when no queſtion was 
zſked him by the company. N c 
Being required to multiply 456 by 378, he gave 
the product, by mental arithmetic (for he could 
neither read nor write) as ſoon as a perſon in com- 
pany had completed it in the common way. Being 


requeſted to work it audibly, that his method might 


be known, he multiplies 456 firſt by 5, which 
produced 2280; this he again multiplied by 20, 
and found the product 45,600, which was the 
multiplicand multiplied by 100 ; this product he 
again multiplied by 3, which produced 136, 800 
the ſum of the multiplicand multiplied by 300. 
It remained, therefore, to multiply this by 78, 
which he effected by multiplying 2280 (the pro- 
duct of the multiplicand multiplied by 5) by 15, 5 
times 15 being 75 ; this product being 34,200, he 
added to 136,800, which was the multiplicand 
multiplied by 300; and this produced 171,000, 
which was 375 times 456. Jo complete his 
operation, therefore, he multiplied 456 by 3, 
which produced 1368, and having added this num- 
ber to 171,000, he found the product of 456, mul— 

tiplied by 378 to be 172,368. x 
By this it appears, that Jedediah's method of 
arithmetic was entirely his own, and that he _ 
{ 
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ſo little acquainted with the common rules as to 
multiply 456 firſt by 5, and the product by 20, to 
find what ſum it would produce multiplied by 100, 
whereas had he added two cyphers to the figures, 
he would have obtained the product all at once. 

A perſon who heard of his aſtoniſhing perform- 
ance, meeting with him accidentally, in order to 
try his calculating powers, propoſed to him the 
following queſtions: Admit a field to be 423 yards 
long, and 383 broad, what is the area? After the 
figures were read to him diſtinctly, he gave the 
true product, 162,009 yards, in the ſpace of two 
minutes. The ſame perſon aiked him how many 
acres the ſaid field meaſured? and in eleven mi- 
nutes he replied, 33 arces, 1 rood, 35 perches, 20 
yards and a_ quarter. He was then aſked, how 
many barley corns would reach 8 miles. In a mi- 
nute and a half he anſwered 1,520,640 barley 
corns, He was likewiſe atked, ſuppoſing the 
diſtance between York and London to be 204 
miles, how many times will a coach wheel turn 
round in that ſpace, allowing the circumference 
of the wheel to be 6 yards? In thirteen minutes 
he anſwered 59,840 times. h 

Being aſked how long after the firing of one of 
the cannens at Retford might be heard at Haugh- 
ton Park, the diſtance being five miles, and ſup- 
poſing the ſound to move at the rate of 1142 feet 
in one ſecond of time; he replied after about a 
quarter of an hour, in 23 ſeconds, 7 thirds, and 
that 46 remained. He was then aſked, admit 
3.584 brocoli plants are ſet in rows, four feet 
alunder, and the plants feven feet apart, in a 
rectangular plot of ground, how much land will 
theſe plants occupy? In near half an hour, he 
ſaid 2 acres, 1 rood, 8 perches and a half. 

This extraordinary man would ſtride over a 
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piece of land or a field, and tell the contents of it; | 


with as much exactneſs as if he had meaſured it 
by the chain. In this manner he meaſured the 


whole Lordſhip of Elmeton,* of ſome thoulands | 
of acres, belonging to Sir John Rhodes, and 


brought him the contents, not only in acres, 
roods and perches, but even in ſquare inches. 
After this he reduced them for his own amuſe- 
ment into ſquare hair breadths, computing about 
48 to each fide of the inch, which produced ſuch 
an incomprehenſible number as appeared altoge- 
ther aſtoniſhing. : | 
The only objects of Jedediah's curioſity next to 
figures were the King and Royal Family; and his 
deſire to fee them was ſo ſtrong, that in the be- 
ginning of ſpring 1754, he walked up to London 


for that purpoſe, but was obliged to return diſap- 


pointed, as his Majeſty had removed to Kenſing— 
ton, juſt as he arrived in town. He was, how- 
ever, introduced to the Royal Society, whom he 
called the Voll of the Siety Court. The gentlemen 
who were then preſent aſked him ſeveral queſtions 
in arithmetic, to prove his abilities, and ditmiſſed 
him with a handſome gratuity. 

During his reſidence in London, he was carried 
to ſee the tragedy of King Richard III. performed 
at Dury-lane playhouſe; and it was expected 
that the novelty of every thing in this place, to- 

ether with the ſplendour of the ſurrounding ob- 
jects, would have fixed him in aſtoniſhment, or 
that his paſſions would in ſome degree have been 
rouſed by the action of the performers, even if he 
did not fully comprehend the dialogue. But his 
thoughts were otherwiſe employed. During the 


* Elmeton, a ſmall village near Cheſt:rield, was the 
place of his nativity, 
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dances his attention was engaged in reckoning: 
the number of ſteps. After a fine piece of muſic, 
he declared that the innumerable ſounds produced 
by the inſtruments perplexed him beyond mea- 
ſure. But he counted the words uttered by Mr. 
Garrick, in the whole courſe of the entertain- 
ment, and affirmed that in this he had perfectly 
ſucceeded. 35 

Born to no fortune, and brought up to no parti- 
cular profeſſion, J. Buxton ſupported himſelf by 
the labour of his hands; and though his talents, 
had they been properly cultivated, might have 
qualified him for acting a diſtinguiſned part on 
the theatre of life, he purſued the noiſeleſs tenor 
of his way,” ſufficiently contented if he could 
gratify the wants of nature, and procure a daily 
ſubſiſtence for himſelf and family. He died in 
1778, being about 70 years of age. See his Lite. 
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God hath wiſely and kindly implanted in the 
breaſts of parents a moſt ardent principle of af- 
fection towards their children. And indeed the 
various vexatious trials and dithculties of a fa- 
mily, require more than ordinary regard to, con- 
duct it with propriety; to bear with patience 
whatever e and to watch with conſtancy 
againſt every evil to which children are expolſed.* 


* I would here juſt beg leave to hint, that though affection 
be neceſlary and amiable, it ſhould be always tempered with 
wiſdom, or otherwiſe it will exceed its due hounds. Eſpecial 
care ſhould be taken that no partiality be hen to one child 
more than another, unleſs there be evident reaſon for it. The 


— of partiality have been dreadful. See caſe of 
oleph, 
M 3 1. Ageſyaus, 
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1. Ageſilaus, King of Sparta, was of all man- 
kind one of the moſt tender and indulgent fathers 
to his children. It is reported of him, that when 
they were little he would play with them, and 


divert himſelf and them with riding upon a ſtick, 


and that having been ſurprized by a friend in that 
action, he deſired him not to tell any body of it, till 
he himſelf was a father. 

2. Henry IV. of France would have his chil- 
dren call him papa or father, and not Sir, which 
was the new taſhion introduced by Catherine de 
Medicis, He uſed frequently to join in- their 
amuſements; and one day as he was going on 
all-fours with the dauphin, his ſon, on his back, 
an Ambaſlador ſuddenly entered the apartment 
and ſurprized him in this attitude. The Monarch 
without moving from it, ſaid to him,“ Monfieur 
PAmbaſſadeur, have you any children? ” „Ves, 
Sire, replied he. Very well then, I ſhall finiſh 
my race round my chamber.” 

3. It is faid that when the famous Dr. Kennicot 
had taken orders, he came to officiate in his cle- 
rical capacity in his native town: when his father, 
who was pariſh clerk, proceeded to place the ſur- 
plice on his ſhoulders, a ſtruggle enſued between 
the modeſty of the fon and the honeſt pride of 
the 2 who inſiſted on paying that reſpect to 
his ſon which he had been accuſtomed to ſhew 
to other clergymen : to this filial obedience was 
obliged to ſubmit. A circumſtance is added, that 
his mother had often declared ſhe ſhould never be 
able to ſupport the joy of hearing her ſon preach, 


and that on her attendance at the church for the 


Tit time, ſhe was fo overcome as to be taken 
out in a ſtate of temporary inſenſibility. 


After all we diſcover the greateſt affection to 
eur children, by endeavouring to form their minds 
| into 


— 
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into a virtuous and religious mould, when we ten- 
der to them ſuitable inſtruction, and above all ear- 
neſtly pray for them, that they may be preſerved 
from the ſnare and danger of the preſent world, 
and be taught to prepare for a better. The fol- 
lowing will ſhew us an inſtance of ſpiritual af- 
fection: 

4. Mr. P. Henry drew up a ſhort form of the 
baptiſmal covenant, for the uſe of his children, 
it was this— 

« I take God the Father to be my chief good 
and higheſt end. | | 

I take God the Son to be my Prince and Sa- 
viour. 

« I take God the Holy Ghoſt to be my ſancti- 
fier, teacher, guide and comforter. 

« I take the word of God to be my rule in all 
my actions; 

« And the people of God to be my people in 
all conditions, 

{© I do likewiſe devote and dedicate unto the 
Lord my whole ſelf, all I am, all I have, and all 
can do. 


And this I do deliberately, fincerely, freely, 
and for ever,” 

This he taught his children, and each of them 
ſolemnly repeated it every Lord's day evening, 
after they were catechiſed, he putting his amen to 
it, and ſometimes adding, ſo ſay, and fo do, and 
you are made for ever. He allo took pains to 
lead them to underſtand it, and perſuade them to 
a free and cheerful conſent to it. When they 
grew up, he made them all write it over ſeverall 
with their own hands, and very ſolemnly ſet their 
names to it, which he told them he would keep 
by him, and it ſhould be produced as a teſtimony 
againſt them, if they ſhould afterwards depart 
from God and turn from following after him. 

PERSECUTION, 
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' PERSECUTION. 


PERSECUTION and intolerancy are words 
at which my ſoul recoils. Words which call up 
the moſt unpleaſant ideas, which make me trem- 
ble when I confider the inexpreſſible depravity of 
the human mind, and how far it has been ex- 


tended and manifeſted among mankind. 


Of all abſurdities and impieties, that of perſe- 
cution for difference of opinion is the moſt cruel 
and flagrant. Nothing more unreaſonable, no- 
thing more abhorrent from the true genius of 
chriſtianity. 

That a man ſhould be indifferent as to what he 
believes, or ſuppoſe that all doctrines are alike, 
this would be a mark of an ignorant and impious 
mind, Every man is bound to ſearch into the 
will of his Creator ſo far as it is revealed; to ſtudy 
his obligations to him, and to be earneſtly con- 
cerned for the promotion of his glory in the 
world. But to triumph over others, to attempt 
to rob them of their private judgment, or to per- 
fecute them in any way becauſe they differ from 
us in t/ought, is the greateſt diſgrace to reaſon, 
religion, and humanity. It is alſo as uſeleſs as it 
is wicked. It may make hypocrites, but not 
chriſtians. Attempts have been made to eſta- 
bliſh an exact uniformity of ſentiment, but all in 
vain; ſo it muſt be while variety characterizes 
all the works material and intellectual of the 
Creator's hand: Racks, tortures, gibbets, fires, 
with all the inſtruments of cruelty have been 
applied, but the mind has riſen ſuperior to all; 

ea, the very ſanguinary methods made uſe of 
rc inſtead of repreſſing, ſupported and ſtrength- 
ened the cauſe of truth, while it has injured that 


of the oppoſers. It was a true ſaying of Em- 
peror 


0 
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peror Maximilian II. that, Such Princes as ty- 
rannize over the conſciences of men, attack the 
throne of the Supreme Being, and frequently. 
tofe the earth by interfering too much with hea- 
ven.” The ſpirit of perſecution has been too 
prevalent in every age, and almoſt in every party ; 
nor has free toleration been rightly underſtood 
till within theſe few years. The accounts given 
us of the ten pagan perſecutions, the ſucceſſive 
and unheard of cruelties of the church of Rome, 
and, alas! the two great portion of this ſpirit 
among Proteſtants, are enough to make huma- 
nity ſicken, ſigh, and expire at the thought. We, 
however, live in a time when this ſpirit begins 
to be treated as it ſhould be. The dawn of truth, 
love and intelligence: appears, and the glorious 
ſun of religious liberty ſheds his benign influence 
around us. May it never ceaſe to ſhine, till the 
whole world be enlightened, and the ſpirit of 
intolerance and religious oppreſhon be heard no 
more. Amen. | 

1. Francis I. King of France, uſed to declare, 
„that if he thought the blood in his arm was 
tainted with the Lutheran hereſy he would have 
it cut off, and that he would not ſpare even his 
own children if they entertained ſentiments con- 
trary to the Catholic church.” 

2. Don Pedro, one of the Spaniſh Captains 
taken by Sir F. Drake, being examined before 
the Lords of the mov Council, what was their 
deſign of invading us? replied, © To ſubdue the 
nation, and root it out.” And what meant you,“ 
ſaid the Lords, „to do with the Catholics !” 
* To ſend them, good men,” ſays he, directly 
to heaven, and you heretics to hell.” “For what 
end were your whips of cord and wire?” 4 To 
wlup you heretics to death.“ „What — 

ave 
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have done with the young children ?? „They 
above ſeven years old ſhould have gone the way 


their fathers went; the reſt ſhould have lived in 


perpetual Pondagy branded in the forehead with 
utheran.” 
N. B. The inſtruments of torture above al- 


luded to, as thumb ſcrews, whips, &c. are Mill 


ſhewn among other curioſities in the Tower of 


London. 


3. The hiſtory of the horrid perſecution of the 
Proteſtants under Charles I X. of France, necd 
not a place here, but one of the moſt horrid 
circumſtances attending it was, that when the 
news of this event reached Rome, Pope Gregory 
XIII. inſtituted the moſt ſolemn rejoicing, giv- 
ing thanks to Almighty God for this glorious vic- 
tory!!! An inſtance that has no parallel even 


In hell. 


4. What a different ſpirit did Lewis XII. of 
France manifeſt, when he was incited to perſe- 
cute the Waldenſes, he returned this truly great 


and noble reply, God forbid that I ſhould per- 


_ any for being more religious than my- 
e As | 

5. The great and good Archbiſhop Leighton, 
when contemplating the ſucceſſive perſecutions 
which have taken place, uſed to ſay, Ihe 
world went mad by turns.” LEED 

56. 2 7 one, „nine children, and 
my ambition is, to engage them to treat a ſpirit 
of intolerance as Hamilcar taught Hannibal to 
treat the old Roman ſpirit of univerſal dominion. 


The enthuſiaſtic Carthaginian parent, going to 


offer a ſacrifice to Jupiter for the ſucceſs of an in- 
tended war, took with him his little ſon Hannibal, 
then only nine years of age, and eager to accom- 
pany. his father, led him to the altar, made him - 
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his little hand on the ſacrifice, and ſwear that he 
would never be in frendſhip with the Romans. 
| We may ſatisfy this thought by transferring it to 
| other objects; and while we ſing in the church, 

glory to God in the higheſt, vow perpetual peace 
with all mankind, and reject all weapons, except 
| thoſe which are ſpiritual ; we may, we muſt de- 
f clare war againſt a ſpirit of intolerance, from ge- 
neration to generation.” 

7. * The ſlave trade,” obſerves a good writer,“ 
«is a buſineſs ſomewhat ſimilar to the bloody 
perſecutions which have taken place. The prin- 
ciple is, indeed, different, but the a& is much 
the ſame. The conſtant annual conſumption of 
theſe ppor creatures is reckoned at about 60,000. 
In the year 1768, the number of ſlaves bought 
on the coaſt of Africa was 104,100. Of theſe 
53,100 were bought by Britiſh merchants. The 
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f number in the Weſt- Indies has been ſaid to be, 
A belonging to England and France, 796,500. The 
t Abbe Raynal ſtates the whole number i, America 
1 and the Weſt Indies, at 1,400,000. He ſays, 
4 moreover, that the total importation from Africa, 
ſince the firſt beginning of the flave trade, is 
, 9,000,000 of flaves.“ See the 17th of Bithop 
18 Porteus's Sermons, vol. 1. 
e « I obſerve,” ſays he, © upon this horrible 
| account, that the buſineſs of the Slave Trade 
d alone, if we have no other national tranſgreſſions 
it to anſwer for, is enough to fink all the nations in 
0 Europe, concerned in that diabolical traffic, in ut- 
1. ter ruin and deſtruction. 'The method of obtaining 
0 them the mode of conveying them to market 


the brutality obſerved in diſpoſing of them—and 
the treatment abundance of them meet with in 


® See the Rev, D. Simplon's Key to the Prophecies. 
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large, with the excellent Fenelon, „I love my 
family better than myſelf, I love my country bet- 
ter than my family; but I love mankind in ge- 
neral better than my country.“ 


POVERTY. : 

THOUGH the bleſſings of life, and a com- 

tency of temporal favours be every way deſir- 
able, yet they who are in a meaſure deprived of 
them ſhould remember that poverty in itſelf is no 
real diſgrace, though confidered as ſuch by thoſe 
whoſe minds are influenced by cuſtom and pre- 
Judice more than truth and benevolence, It muſt 
be confeſſed indeed that a conſiderable part of 
mankind make themſelves poor by their pride, 


© extravagance aud diſſipation;* yet I believe po- 


verty is frequently an attendant on genius and 


| piety; ſince many of the moſt wiſe, able, and 


excellent characters have languiſhed under the 
ſeverity of comparative want. 
1. Homer, poor and blind, reſorted to the public 
laces to recite his verſes for a morſel of bread. 
2. The illuſtrious Cardinal Bentivoglio, the 
ornament of Italy, and of literature, languiſhed 


in his old age, in the moſt diſtreſsful poverty, and 


Ie was one of Cardinal Richlieu's maxims, “That an 


unfortunate and an imprudent per ion were ſynonimous terms. 


having 


judgeth the earth? Then England look to thy- 
rr . —- = 1 would* 


fay, when ſpeaking of my fellow-creatures at 
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having ſold his palace to ſatisfy his creditors, left 
nothing behind him hut his reputation. * M 

3. Our great Milton, as every one knows, fold 
his immortal work for 10l. to a bookſeller, being 

too poor to undertake the printing it on his own ac- 
count. 

4. It is ſaid of Samuel B5yſe, whoſe Poem on 
Creation ranks high in the ſcale of poe.ic excel- 
lence, was abſolutely famiſhed to death; and was 
found dead in a garret, with a blanket thrown 
over his ſhoulder, and faſtened by a ſkewer, wita 
a pen in his hand. He was buried by the pariſh, 

5 Louis De Boiſh, a celebrated French writer, 
and inconteſtibly one of the firſt geniuſes France 
eve: produced, wanted bread. While all France was 
ringing with plaudits on his uncommon tafents, 
he was languiſhing at home with a wife and child 

under the preſſures of the extremeſt poverty, yea, 
to ſuch a degree, that he at laſt ſunk into deſpond- 
ency, and abſolutely gave himſelf, wife and child 
up to be ſtarved in a ſolitary apartment, and would 
actually have been fo, had it not been for a friend 
who found them in that miſerable ſtate, where 
they had been for two or three davs without bread, 

0. Otway, a poet of the fuſt claſs, is ſaid to 
have died in want, or, as related by one of his 
biographers, by ſwallowing, after a long faſt, a piece 
of bread, which charity had ſupplied. He went 
out, as is reported, almoſt naked in the rage of 
hunger, and finding a gentleman in a neighbour- 
ing coffee-houſe, aſked him for a ſhilling. The 
gentleman gave him a guinea, and Otway going 
away, bought a roll, and was choaked with the 
firſt mouthful. All this,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, “ 1 
hope is not true;“ but obſerves, ** that iniligence 
and its concomitants, ſorrow and deſpondency, 
pteſſed hard upon him, has never been denied, 
bd bs N wmhatever 


for the next day. 
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whatever immediate cauſe might bring him to the 
grave.“ ; | 

1 7. The famous Dr. Goldſmith was ſo poor, 
that he travelled on foot moſt part of his tour on 
the Continent ; when he approached any peaſants 
houſe, he played on the German flute, which 
ſometimes procured h 


8. The great Dr. Johnſon, for ſorfſe time aſter 


he had reared his fame on an adamantine baſe, and 


was flattered by the great, and liſtened to by the 
learned, was not able to emerge from poverty and 


dependence. It is upon record that he was arreſted 


for a paltry debt of five guineas, and was obliged to 


His friend Mr. S. Richardſon for emancipation. ,, 
To theſe we might add a long liſt of men emi- 
nent for their piety, and ſingular for their zeal to 
promote the good of mankind ; yea, the illuſtrious 
Apoſtles and the Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf were 
poor. Though our Saviour was a King poſſeſſed of 
all poſſible glory and intelligence in himſelf, yet 
while here we find “ inſtead of a crown of gold he 
had a crown of thorns ; for a ſceptre, a reed put in 
his hand in derifion ; for a throne, a croſs; inſtead 


of palaces, not a place to lay his head in; inſtead of 


ſumptuous feaſts to others, oftentimes hungry and 
thirſty himſelf ; inſtead of great attendants, a com- 


- pany of poor fiſhermen; inſtead of treaſures to 


give them, not money enovgh to pay tribute with- 
out working a miracle; and the preferment offered 
them was to-give each of them his croſs to bear. In 
all things the reverſe of worldly greatneſs from fir{t 
to laſt ; a manger for a cradle at his. birth ; not a 
place to lay his head ſometimes in his life, nor a 
grave of his own at his death,” 


. * Maclaurn's Ser, 6 Gal, 14 ver. 
| PRAYER 


im a lodging and ſubſiſtence 
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PRAVY ER. 
66 WHAT,” ſays Hervey, “ can be ſo truly be- 


goming a dependent ſtate as to pay our adoring ho- 


mage to the author of all perfection ; and profeſs 
our devoted allegiance, to the Supreme Almighty 
Governor of the univerſe? Can there be a more 
ſublime pleaſure than to dwell in fixed contempla- 
tion on the beauties of the eternal mind ? Can there 
be a more advantageous employ than to preſent our 
requeſts to the Father of mercies.” * Men {laid 
our gracious Saviour) ought always to pray and 
not to faint.” 

1. A poor man once came to a Miniſter, and 


N ſaid, © Muſter C—r what will become of me? I 


work hard and fare hard, and yet I cannot thrive.” 
Mr. Cr anſwered,. Still you want one thing, 
I will tell you what you ſhall do—work hard, and 
pray hard, and I will warrant you ſhall thrive.” = 

2. The old Duke of Bedford uſed to ſay, © I, 
conſider the prayers of God's Miniſters and People, 
as the beſt walls round my houſe.” | 

3. The great Dr. Boerhaave acknowledged, that 
an hour ſpent every morning in private prayer and 
meditation, gave him ſpirit and vigour for the buſi- 
nels of the day, and kept his temper active, patient 


and calm, 


4. lt is ſaid of Colonel Gardiner, that he had 
always his two hours with God in a morning. If 
his regiment were to march at four, he would be 
up at two. Alas, we have few officers who think 
it their duty or honour to learn to pray. ; 

5. For authors to implore the bleſſing of the 
Divine Being on their writings, is conſidered. as a 
lpecies of euthuſiaſin by many, yet we had that 

N 2 Dr. John- 
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Dr. Johnſon, who was never conſidered as an 
enthuſiaſt, making uſe of the ſollowing prayer 
on the occaſion of his writing one of his moſt cele-. 
brated publications, —** Almighty God, the giver 
of all good things, without whoſt help all labour 
is ine ffectual, and without whole grace all wildom 
is folly; grant, I beſcech thee, that in this unde- 
taking, thy Holy Spirit n ay not be withheld from 
me, but that J promote thy glory, and the ſalva- 
tion of myſelf and others ; grant this, O Lord, for 
the fake of thy Son Telus Cirid. Amen.” 

_ Dr. Doveridae uſed frequently to obſerve, 

det he never advanced well in beman learmng 
utes prayer, and that he always made the melt 
proficiency in his ſtudies when he prayed with the 
greateſt fervency. 

7. It is related of Hoi ſtead, profeffor of medi- 
cine, that he joined devotion with the know !:.dge 
ave practice of phyfic. - He caretully prayed to 
God to blefs his 12 and publithed a form 
ol praver upon this ſubject. 

8. God, favs Dr. Watts, expects to be acknow- 
ledged in the common affairs of life, and he does 
28 certainly expect it m the ſuperior operations of 
the mind, and in the feaich of knowledge and 
truth. The very Greg Heathens, by the light of 
reaſon, were taught tœ ay, Fx As Ge xcuite , and 
the Latins, A Jove Principium Mutz.”* In 
works of learning they thought it neceſſary to be- 
gin with God. Bithop daunderſon fays, that ſtudy 
without prayer is atheiſm, as well as, that prayer 
without ſtudy is preſumption. And we arc ſtill 
more abundantly encouraged by the teſtimony cf 
thoſe who have acknowledged from their own ex- 

rience, that ſincere praye; was no hindrance to 


their fludies: they have * more knowledge 
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ſmetimes' upon their knees, than by their labour 
in peruſing a variety of authors, and they have left 


this obſervation for ſuch as follow. Bene oraſſe eſt 


bene ſtuduiſſe. 


Ke is the beſt ſtudying. 
9. Though th 


work may fall, who have never read or heard it, we 
ſhall here inſert it. Not long after the year 1662, 
Mr. Grove, a gentleman of great opulence, whoſe 
feat was near Birdbuſh, upon his wife's lying dan- 


gerouſly ill, ſent to his pariſh miniſter to pray with 


her. When the meſſenger came, he was juſt go- 
ing out with the hounds, and ſent word he would 


come when the hunt was over. At Mr. Grove's 


exprefling much reſentment againſt the miniſter, 
for chobſing rather to follow his diverſions than at- 


tend his wife under the circumſtances which the 
then lay, one of the ſervants ſaid, “Sir, our ſhep- 


herd, if you will ſend for him, can pray very 
well, we have often heard him at prayer in the 
held.” Upon this he was immediately ſent for; 
and Mr. Grove afking him“ whether he ever did 


or could pray?“ The ſhepherd fixed his eyes upon 
him, and with peculiar ſeriouſneſs in his counte- - 


nance, replied, ** God forbid, Sir, I ſhould live 
one Cay without prayer.” Hereupon he was de- 
fired to pray with the ſick lady, whici he did fo 
pertinently to her cafe, with ſuch fluency and fer- 
venoy of devotion, as greatly to aſtoniſh the huſ- 
band and all preſent. When they aroſe from their 
knees, the gentleman addrefied him to this effect: 
* Your language and manner diſcover you to be a 
very different perſon from what your prefent ap- 
pearance indicates. I conjure you to inform me, 
who and what you are, and what were your views 
and ſituation in life before you came into my ſer- 


ollowing inſtance of the praying 
Ince has often been read, and perhaps as often told, 
yet, as there may be ſome into whoſe hands this 
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vice.” Whereupon he told him, © he was one of 


the miniſters who had been lately ejected from the 
church, and, that baving nothing of his own left, 
he was content for a livelihood o ſubmit to the 
honeſt and peaceful employment o Lending ſheep,” 
Upon hearing this, Mr. Grove ſaid, Then you 
mall be my thepherd,” and immediately erected a 
Neeting-houſe on his own eſtate, in which Mr. 
Ince preached! and gathered a congregation of dif- 
ſenters. 

10. While it is our duty perſonally to dedicate 
ourſelves to God, our families alſo ſhould not he 
neglected. But, alas | how much degenerated are 
we 1n this reſpect. In the days of our fathers,” 
favs good Biſhop Burnet, *© when a perſon came 
early to the door of his neighbour, and deſired to 
ſpeak with the maſter of the houſe, it was as com- 
mon a thing for the ſervants to tell him with tree- 
don, ** my maſter is at prayer,” as it is now to 
lay, © my maſter is not up.” 

The following inſtance may teach us that family 
devotion may be attended to, even by thoſe: who 
are in dignified and public fituations. Sir Thomas 
Abney kept vp regular prayer in his family, dur- 
ing all the time he was Lord Mayor of Londen ; 
and ir, tie evening of the day he entered on his of- 
fice, he without any notice /withdrew from the 
public alſembly at Guildhall after ſupper, went to 
bis houſe, there performed family worſhip, and 
then returned to the company. 
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PRECOCITY OF GENIUS. 


WTHILE the conſtant labours and extenſive re- 


featchcs of eminen t men deferve our praife, he 
prematurs 
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premature developement of genius excite both our 
admiration and aftoniſhment. Fo ſee juvenile years 
graced with all the beauties of ſcience and learn- 
ing, ſtrikes our mind as a ſingular phenomenon, 
Such phænomeffa however have appeared, though 
to account for their extraordinary talents perhaps is 
not ſo eaſy. Whether all human ſouls be equal, ſo 
that their powers are only expanded or reſtrained 
according to corporeal organization, or whether 
they are ditferent in their own nature, may perhaps 
be a matter of much controverſy. It is evident, 
however, that what has coſt many the labours of 
years, have been almoſt the firſt thoughts of others 
poſſeſſed of an early and fruitful genius. A few 
* inſtances are here ſelected, which will perhaps af- þ 
ford ſome degree of entertainment to the reader, 
1. Blaiſe Paſcal, one of the ſublimeſt geniuſes 
the world ever produced, was born at Clermont in 
Auvergne, in 1023. He never had any preceptor 
but his father. So great a turn had he for the ma- 
thematics, that he learned, or rather invented 
geometry, when but twelve years old; for his fa- 
ther was unwilling to initiate him in that ſcience 
early, for fear of its diverting him from the ſtudy 
of the languages. At ſixteen he compoſed a curis 
ous mathematical piece. About nineteen he in- 
vented his machine of arithmetic, which has been 
much admired by, the learned. He afterwards em- 
ployed himſelt aſſiduouſly in making experiments 
according ta the new philoſophy, and particularly 
improved upon thoſe of Foricellius. At the age of 
twenty-four his mind took a different turn; for, 
all at once, he became as great a devotee as any age 
has ever produced, and gave himſelf up entitely to 
prayer and mortification, 
2. Chriſtian Henry Heinecken, was born at 
Lubeck, Feb. 6, 1721, and died there, June 27,5 
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1725, after having diſplayed the moſt amazing 


proofs of intellectual powers. He could talk at ten 
months old, and ſcarcely had completed his firſt 
year of liſe, when he already knew,and recited the 
principal facts contained in the five Books of Moſes, 
with a number of verfes on the creation; at thir- 

tzen. months he knew the hiſtory of the Old Tef- 
tament, and the New at fourteen ; in his thirtieth 


month, the hiſtory of the nations of antiquity, geo- 


graphy, anatomy, the ufe of maps, and neatly 
8000 Latin words. Before the end of his third 
year, he was well acquainted with the hiſtory of 
Denmark, and the genealogy of the crowned heads 
of Europe; in his fourth year he had learned the 
docttines of divinity, with their proofs from the 
Bible; eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; the inſtitutes ; 200 
hymns, with their tunes; 80 pſalms; entire chap- 
ters of the Old and New Teſtament; 1 509 verſes 
and ſentences, from ancient Latin claſſics; almoſt 
the whole Orbis Pictus of Comenius, whence he 
had derived all his knowledge of the Latin lan- 

guage : arithmetic ; the hiſtory of the European 
empires and kingdoms; could point out in the 
maps whatever place he was aſked for, or paſſed by 
in his journies; and recite all the ancient and mo- 
dern hiſtorical anecdotes relating to it. His {iu- 
pendons memory caught and retained every word 
he was told: his ever active nnagination uſed, 

whatever he ſaw or heard, inſtantÞy to apply ſome 
examples or fentences dom the Bible, geography, 
profane or eccleſiattical hiſtory, the Orbis Pictus, 
or from ancient claſſics. At the Court of Den- 
mark, he delivered twelve ſpeeches without once 
faultering; ; and underwent public examinations on 
a variety of ſubjects, eſpecially the hiſtory of Den- 
mark. He ſpoke German, Latin, French, and 


low Dutch, and was * good natured and 
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well behaved, but of a moſt tender and delicate 
bodily conſtitution ; never ate any ſolid food, bat 
chiefly ſubſiſted on nurſes' milk, not being weaned 
till within a very few months of his death, at which 
time he was not quite four years old. There is a 
Diſſertation on this child, publiſhed by M. Mar- 
tini at Lubeck, in 1730, where the author attempts 
to aſſign the natural cauſes for the aſtoniſhing ca- 
pacity of this great man in embryo, who was juſt 
ſhewn to the world and ſnatched away. 

3. John Lewis Candiac, a premature genius, 
born at Candiac, in the dioceſe of Niſmes in 
France, in 1719. In the cradle he diſtinguiſhed 
his letters; at thirteen months he knew them per- 
ſectly; at three years of age he read Latin, either 
printed or in manuſcript : at four, he rranſlned 
from that tongue ; at fix, he read Greek and He- 
brew ; was maſter of the principles of arithmetic, 
hiſtory, geography, heraldry, and the ſcience of 
medals ; and had read the beſt authors on almoſt” 
every branch of Inerature. He died of a cumpli- 
cation of diſorders, at Paris, 1720. | 

4+ John Philip Baratiere, was a moſt extraordi- 
nary inſtance of the early and rapid exertion of 
mental faculties. This furprifing genius was the 
fon of Francis Batatiere, miniſter of the French 
Church at Schwoback, near Nuremberg, where 
he was born J:nuary 10, 1721. The French was 
his mother-tonguc, with foine words of high 
Dutch; and, by means of his father's inſenſibly 
talking Latin io him, it became as familiar to him 
as the reſt; ſo that, without knowing the rules of 
grammar, he at four years of age talked French to 
his mother, Latin to his father, and high Dutch to 
the maid and nei_hbouring children, without mix- 
ing or confounding the reſpective languages. About 
the middle of his fifth year he acquired _ — 
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like manner; ſo that in fifteen months he perſectiy 
underſtood. all the Greek books in the Old and 


New Teftament, which he tranſlated into Latin. 
When five years and eight months old, he entered 


upon Hebrew; and in three years more was ſo ex- 


pert in the Hebrew Text, that, from a bible, with- 
out points, he could give the ſenſe of the original 
in Latin or French, or tranſlate extempore the La- 


tin or French verſions into Hebrew. He compoled 


a dictionary of rare and difficult Hebrew words; 
and about his tenth year, amuſed himſelf for twelve 
months with the rabbinical writers. With theſe he 
intermixed a knowledge of the Chaldaic, Syriac, 
and Arabic; and acquired a taſte for divinity and 
eccleſiaſtical antiquity, by ſtudy ing the Greek fa- 
thers of the firſt four ages of the church. In the 
midſt of theſe occupations, a pair of globes coming 
into his poſſeſſion, he could in eight or ten days 
reſolve all the problems on them; and in January 
1735, he devifed his project for the diſcovery of 
the longitude,” which he communicated to the 
Royal Society of London, and the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, In June 1731, he was ma- 
triculated in the Univerſity of Altorf; and, at the 
cloſe of 1732, he was prefented by his father at the 
meeting of the Reformed. Churches of the circle of 
Franconia; who, aſtoniſhed at his wonderful ta- 
lents, admitted him to aſſiſt in the deliberations of 
the Sy nod; and, to preſerve the memory of ſo 
fingular an event, it was regiſtered in their acts. 
In 1734, the Margrave of Brandenburgh Anſpach 
granted this young ſcholar a penſion of fafty florins; 
and his father receiving a call to the French church 
at Stetin, in Pon e ania, young Baratiere was, on 
the journey, admitted Mailer of Arts. At Berlin 
he was honoured with ſeveral converſations with 
the King of Pruſſia, and was received into the 
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Royal Academy. Towards the cloſe of his life he 


acquired a conſiderable taſte for medals, inſerip- 
tions, and antiquities ; metaphyſical enquiries, and 
experimental philoſophy. He wrote ſeveral eſſays 
and diſſertations; made aſtronomical remarks, and 
laborious calculations; took great pains towards 
a hiſtory of the hereſies of the anti-trinitarians, _ 
and of the thirty years war in Germany: his laſt 
publication, which appeared in 1740, was, on the 
Succeſſion of the Bithops of Rome, The final 
work he engaged in, and for which he had gather- 
ed large materials, was Inquiries concerning the 
Egyptian Antiquities, But the fubſtance of this 
blazing me'cor was now almoſt exhauſted; he was 
always weak and ſickly, and died October the 5th, 
1742, aged nineteen years, eight months and fux- 
teen days. | 

S) true is it that“ premature genius too rarely 
enjoys a long career, The acceleration of nature 
in the mental powers ſeem to hurry the progreſs of 
the animal ceconomy, and to anticipate the regular 
cloſe of temporal exiſtence.” Baratieie publiſhed 
eleven different pieces, and left 26 manutcripts on 
various ſubjects, the contents of which may be teen 
in his Lite, written by MI. Formey, Profeflor of 
Philoſophy at Berlin. 

5. John Sqcaton, born near Leeds, in 1724, 
wus an eminent civil engineer. The ftrength of 
his underſtanding, and the originality of his genius, 
appeared at an early age; his playthings were not 
the playthings of children, but the tools which men 
employ ; and, he appeared to have greater enter- 
tainment in ſeeing the men in the 1, 4ghbourhoad 
work, and in aſking them queſtions, than in any 
thing elſe. One day he was ſeen (to the difirets 
of his friends) on the top of his father's barn, fix- 
ing up ſomething like a windmull.; another time he 
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attended ſome men fixing a pump at a neighbour. 
ing village, and obſerving them cut off a piece of 
bored pipe, he was fo lucky as to procure, it, and 
he aQually made with it a working pump that 
raiſed water. This happened while he was in pet— 
ticoats, and moſt likely before he attained his ſixth 
year, | 
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« THE hiſtory of the pulpit,“ fays one, © is 
curious and entertaining. It has ſpoken all lan- 
guages and in all ſorts of ſtyle. It has partaken of 
all the cuſtoms of the ſchoofs, the theatres, and 
the courts of all the countries, where it has been 
erected. It has been a ſeat of wiſdom, and a fink 
of nonſenſe. It has been filled by the beſt and the 
worſt of men. [It has proved in ſome hands a 
' trumpet of ſedition,, and in others a ſource of peace 
and conſolation : but on a fair balance, colleQet] 
from authentic hiſtory, there would appear no 
proportion between the benefits and the miſchiefs 
which mankind have derived from it; fo much do 
the advantages of it preponderate | In a word, evan- 
gelical preaching has been, and yet continues to be 
reputed fooliſhneſs; but real wildom, a wiſdom 
and a power by which it pleaſeth God to fave the 
fouls of men.” 

1. The judicious Biſhop Burnet, preſcribed a 
way to ſtop the progreſs of the priritan Miniſters, 
when complained againſt by ſome of the Clergy, 
for breaking into and preaching in their paro- 
chial charges. Out-live, out- labour, out preach 
them,” ſaid his Lordſhip. 


. 


2. Mc. O-—, on being told that he had not 
* talent 
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talents for preaching, made anſwer, I preach the 
zeed goſpel, if I am not a gad goſpel preacher,” 
3- Dr. Manton, having to preach before the 
Lord Mayor, the Court of Aldermen, &c. at St. 
Paul's; the Doctor choſe a ſubject in which he 
had an opportunity of diſplaying his judgment and 
learning. He was heard with admiration and ap- 
plauſe by the more intelligent part of the audience. 
But as he was returning from dinner with the 


Lord Mayor in the evening, a poor man following 


him, pulled him by the fleeve of his gown, and- 
alked him, „If he were the gentleman that 
preached before the Lord Mayor?“ He replied, 
« he was.” * Sir,” fays he, I came with hopes 
of getting ſome good for my ſoul, but I was great- 
ly diſappointed, for I_could not underſtand a great 
deal of what you ſaid, you were quite above me.“ 
« Friend, if I did not give you a ſermon, you have 
given me one, and by the grace of God I will 
never play the fool to preach before my Lord 
Mayor in ſuch a manner again.” 

4. Perhaps. thoſe ſermons have the, belt effect 
which make our hearers out of love with them- 
ſelves. When Father Maſſilon had preached his 
firſt advent at Verſailles, Louis XIV. ſaid theſe 
remarkable words to him, “ Father, I have heard 
many fine orators in my Chapel, and have been 
much pleaſed with them ; but as for you, always 
when I have heard you, I have been very much 
diſpleaſed with myſelf.” | | 

5. It appears from a little account book wherein 
Mr. Whitheld minuted the times and places of his 
miniſterial labours, that he preached upwards of - 
eighteen thouſand ſermons from the æra of his or- 
dination, to that of his death 

6. Dr. Barrow was Chaplain to King Charles I I. 
His Majeſty uſed often to converſe with him, and 
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in his humorous way to call him, # An unfair 


preacher,” becauſe he exhauſted every ſubjeR, and 


left no room for others to come after him. His 
Sermon on the Duty and Reward of Bounty to the 
Poor, took him up three hours and a half in 
preaching. 

7. It is related of Dr. Guiſe, that he loſt his eye 
ſight whilſt he was in prayer before ſermon, 
— Having finiſhed prayer, he was conſequently 
forced to preach without notes. As he was led out 
of the meeting after ſervice was over, he could not 
help lamenting his ſudden and total blindneſs. A 
good old gentlewoman, who heard him deplore his 
laſs, anſwered him, “God be praiſed that your 
ſight is gone, I never heard you preach ſo power- 
ful a ſermon in my life. Now we ſhall have no 
more notes; I wiſh, for my own part, that the 
Lord had taken away your eye ſight twenty years 
ago ; for your miniſtry would have been more uſe- 
ful by twenty degrees.” x 

8. As collections are ſometimes neceſſary to be 
made for charitable purpoſes, and the ſupport of 
the goſpel, it devolves upon miniſters more par- 
ticularly to ſay ſomething to excite the generoſity 
of the auditory. Dr. Gill, it is ſaid, preaching a 
charity ſermon ſome years ſince, concluded thus, 
Here are at preſent, I doubt not, perſons of divided 
ſentiments, ſome believing in free-will, and ſome 
in free-grace. T hoſe of you, who are free-willers, 
and merit mongers, will give to this collection of 
courfe, for the ſake of what you ſuppoſe you will 
get by it. Thoſe of you, on the other hand, who 
expect ſalvation by grace alone, will contribute to 
the preſent charity out of love and gratitude to 
God. So between free-will and free grace, I hope 
we thall have a good collection. Though there 
be nothing perhaps reprehenſible in the above, yet 
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it were to be wiſhed that ſome who undertake to 
plead the cauſe of charity and the goſpel, would do 
it with leſs effrontery, and not inſult the under- 
ſtanding and feelings of the people as is too much 
the cafe. 

9. © I never preached a ſermon,” ſays the ex- 
cellent Mr. Shepherd, “which did not coſt me 

rayers and ſtrong cries with tears in the com- 
poſing of it. I never preached the ſermon, of 
which I had not firſt got good to my own ſoul. 
I never went up to the pulpit, but as if going up 
to give account ao God of my conduct.“ 

10; King Charles I. was very much attached to 
Dr. Saunderſon, as a caſuiſtical preacher. His 
Majeſty appointed him one of his chaplains, and 
propoſed ſeveral caſes of conſcience to him, and 
received ſo great ſatisfaction from his anſwers, that 
at the end of his month's attendance, he told him, 
„That he would wait with impatience during the 
intervening eleven months, as he was reſolved to 
be more intimately acquainted wtth him, when it 
would be again his turn to officiate.” The King 
regularly attended his ſermons, and was wont to 
ſay, that, „He carried his ears to hear other 


preachers, but his confcience to hear Mr. Saun- 
derſon.”” 


MISTAKES AND SINGULARITIES OF 
PREACHERS. 


1. A certain preacher having loſt his fortune 


in the South Sea Scheme, 1719, and having occa- 


ſion to mention the deliverance of the Iſraelites 
from Egypt, told his audience, that Pharaoh and all 
his hoſt were all drowned in the South Sea. The 
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leſs a Miniſter interferes with the cares of this 
| world the better: The better both as to his per- 
ſonal happineſs and public miniſtrations. 
2. The following inſtance ſhews how iet preach- 
Ing ran in the 16th century. Mr. Tavernour, of 
Water Eaton, in Oxfordſhire, high ſheriff of the 
county, came, it is ſaid, in pure charity, not out 
of oſtentation, and gave the ſcholars a ſermon in 
St. Mary's Church, with his gold chain about his 
ah neck, and his ſword by his ſide, and accoſted them 
: thus, „ Arriving at the mount of St. Mary's, in 
the ſtoney ſtage where J now ſtand, I have brought 
you ſome fine biſcuits, baked in the oven of cha- 
rify, and carefully conſerved for the chickens of 
the church, the ſparrows of the ſpirit, and the 
ſweet ſwallows of ſalvation.” Was there ever ſuch 
an aſſemblage of images ! 


4 3. Dr. Sacheverell, in one of his ſpeeches or ſer- 
3 mons, made uſe of the following ſimile, They 
q _ concur like parallel lines, meeting in one com- 
mon centre.” The Doctor one would think mutt 
1 bave been a ſorry mathematician, 

{ 4. A Mr. Swinton, Chaplain of the goal at Ox- 
1 ford, and alſo a frequent preacher before the uni- 
3 verſities, was a learned man, but often thought- 


N leſs and abſent. He once preached the condemna- 
N tion ſermon on repentance, before the convicts on 
the preceding day of their execution. In the cloſe 
he told his audience, that he ſhould give them 
the remainder of what he had to ſay on the ſub- 
ject, the next Lord's Day. A Doctor of Divioity, 
and a plain matter of fact man, by way of offering 
an apology for Mr. S— gravely remarked, ** that 
he had probably preached the ſame ſermon before 
the Univerſity.” © Yes, Sir,” ſaid Dr. Johnicn, 
« but the Univerſity were not to be hanged ibe 


next morning.” 
5. Sptat, 
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F. Sprat, the poet, and Burnet were old rivals. 
On ſome public occaſion, they both preached be- 
fore the Houſe of Commons. There prevailed at 
that time (the laſt century) an indecent cuſtom. 
When the preacher touched any favourite topic in 
a manner that delighted his auditory, their appro- 
bation was expreſſed by a loud hum, continued in 
proportion .to their zeal or pleaſure. When Bur- 
net preached, part of his congregation hummed ſo 
loud and fo long, that he ſat down to enjoy it, and 
rubbed his face with his handkerchief ! When 
Sprat preached, he likewiſe was honoured with 
the like animating hum ; but he ſtretched out his 
hand to the congregation, and cried, * Peace, 
peace, I pray you peace.” 

6. This humming practice brings to mind the 

cuſtom prevalent in the 4th century. The preacher 
then promoted, yea ſometimes exhorted their 
hearers as at ſtage plays to teſtify their applauſe by 
ſhouting or clapping their hands. Such practices 
muſt have been very indecorous and ill-ſuited both 
to the place, perſons and ſubjects. Happy for us 
ſuch cuſtoms have ſunk into oblivion. 
The liſt of anecdotes under this article might- 
have been greatly enlarged, but it would per- 
haps be loſs of time to enumerate every thing 
—_ Ignorance or miſtake have been the pa- 
rent of. 
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ANECDOTES OF THOSE WHO NAD 
THEIR SERMONS. 


« IT requires,” ſays one, J degree of cour- 
teſy to call this preaching, and ſeems to need no 
zuts but teeth and tongue, and hardly theſe, as 
Q 3 many 


notion well digeſted, the expreſſions of it will eaſily 


— 
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many perſons perform it. Biſhop Wilkins obſerves, 


that“ It will not be convenient for one that is a 
conſtant preagher to pen all his diſcourſes, or to tie 
himſclt to phraſes; when we have the matter and 


follow.“ By a laviſh confinement to paper, and 
diſuſe of memory,” ſays another,“ © a Miniſter 
quite unqualifies himſelf to preach on any acci- 
dental occaſion. He would do it if he had his 
notes; but neither the time, the nature of the oc- 
caſion, nor even decency, will permit him to have 
them ; and therefore loſes that opportunity of ſerv- 
ing the Lord. Yea, what if any diſorder ſhould 
affect his eyes in youth or old age? Will he preach 
Chriſt without his eyes, or at leaſt without a pair 
of glaſſes? No; he will no longer draw a fickle in 
the harveſt, though the Lord of the harveſt ſhould 
not deprive him of life, reaſon, tongue, or ſtrength 
of body, but quit the field like a lazy eoward, be- 
fore he is called from it. Yea, farther, he is, on 
bis ordinary occaſions, equally liable to be uſeleſs. 
What, if by ſome unforeſeen accident, he hap- 
pened to drop his notes, between his chamber and 
his church, or by forgetfulneſs leave them behind 
him? The misfortune would not only render him 
no miniſter for that week, but the very notion of 
his diſappointment, occaſioned by a culpable prac- 
tice, ſhould provoke the grief of ſome, and the 
mirth of others.” 

1. Mr. Heard having heard Dr. M preach, 
the Doctor afterwards aſked him, how he liked 
his Sermon? „ Like it,” ſaid Mr. H. why, Six, 
I have liked it and admired it theſe twenty years. 
The Doctor ſtared. Upon that ſhelf,” added 
Mr. H. you will find it verbatim. Mr. Boehm 


# 


See Reading no Preaching. 
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was an excellent preacher !” Mr. H. was a book- 
ſeller; and bookſellers are ſometimes dangerous 
hearers, when a preacher deals in borrowed ſer- 
mons. 11 51 | 

2. Three ſeveral clergymen, on three ſucceſſive 
Sundays, delivered the very ſame Diſcourſe on 
« Fall not out by the way,” in the ſame church, 
and to the ſame congregation, not far from one of 
our Univerſities. 

3. A late Miniſter of read a Diſcourſe 
in his church, intended to excite his congregation 
to gratitude for an interval of fine weather, whilſt 
at the very interval of reading it, the rain deſcend- 
ed in torrents from the burſting clouds, with a vio- 
lence ſufficient to ſhew the folly. of being tied to 
notes. | 
4. They who read ſermons compoſed by others, 
are very often led into miſtakes. A German Di- 
vine ſays, “One of theſe retailers of ſmall ware, 
having picked up an homily, compoſed ſome 
years before, when the plague was raging in the 
country, preached it to his congregation on the 
Lord's Day. Toward the cloſe, having ſharply 
reproved vice, he added, fer theſe vices it is, that 
Cod has viſited you and your families with that cruel 


ſcourge the plague, which is now ſpreading every 


where in this tun.“ At his uttering theſe words, 
the people were all ſo thunderſtruck, that the chief 
Magiſtrate was obliged to go to the pulpit and to 
aſx him, “For Gad ſake, Sir, parden the inter- 
ruption, and inform me, where the plague is, that I 
may inſtantly endeausur to prevent its farther ſpread- 
rg. © The plague, Sir,” replied the preacher, 
* [ know nothing about the p'ague. Whether it is in 
the town or nat, it is in my hamily.” 

5. A miniſter not far from London, one day went 


to his place of worſhip, and happened by neglect 
to 
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to leave his notes on his cloſet table: A ſervant 
who did not affect his maſter's reading methad, 
fumbled them among ſome rubbiſh in a corner of 
the room and went his way. The miniſter miffing 
his ſermon, whiſpered the pew-opener to fetch it 
while he was praying: the man went, and ſearch- 
ed for a full hour, but could not find it; the miniſ- 
ter prayed all the time, with the avocation of ſome 
- Jonging glances at the door for the pew-opener ; 
when he prayed himfelf out of breath, and the peo- 
le out of patience, he fat down wearied. At 
ength the man appeared, but no ſermon : after 
forme minutes painful reflection, he rofe up, and 
2 told the congregation that the fermon was 
oſt, and therefore they were to have none that 
day; but withal promiſed, if the ſermon ſhould be 
found, that he would cauſe it to be printed for their 
inſtruction, and never preach by notes again.” 
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FAITHFULNESS, 
FAITHFUL PREACHERS. 


IT becomes all who are called to the ſacred of- 
fice of the miniſtry, to be faithful in the diſcharge 
of that work committed to them. Nor is there any 
thing in this abhorrent from decency and reſpect, 
on the contrary, faithfulneſs 72 a people is the 
higheſt mark of concern fer them 

1. The Biſhop of Durham once requiring the 
famous Mr. Gilpin, upon his canonical obedience, 
to preach a viſitation ſermon, he found himſelf 
obliged to comply; though without any previous 
notice, and after the clergy were afſembled. This 

relate was a well-meaning but weak man, and. 


wholly in the hands of his Chancellor, Mr. Gil- 
| pin 
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pin thought this no unfavourable opportunity to 
open his Lordſhip's eyes, and induce him to exert 
himſelf, where there was ſo great a reaſon for it; for 

rivate information had often been given him with- 
out ſucceſs. Mr. Gilpin was now roſolved there- 
fore to venture upon a public application. In this 
ſpirit, before he concluded his ſermon, turning to- 


wards the way 5 he addreſſed him thus.“ My 


diſcourſe now, Reverend Father, muſt be directed 
to you. God hath exalted you to be Biſhop of this 
dioceſe, and requireth an account of 'your govern- 
ment thereof. A reformation of all thoſe matters 


which are amiſs in the church is expected at your 


hands. And now, left perhaps while it is apparent 
that ſo many enormities are committed every 


where, your Lordſhip ſhould make anſwer, . that 


you had no notice of them given you, and. that 
theſe things never came to your knowledge,” [for 
this, it ſeems, was the Biſhop's common apology to 
all complainants | “ behold I bring theſe things to 
your knowledge this day. Say not then, that theſe 
crimes have been committed by the fault of others, 
without your knowledge; for, whatever either 
yourſelf ſhould do in perſon, or ſuffer by your con- 
nivance to be done of others, is wholly your own. 
Therefore, in the preſence of God, his angels and 
men, I pronounce you to be the author of all theſe 
evils ; yea, and in that ſtrict day of general ac- 
count, I will be a witneſs to teſtify againſt you, 
that all theſe things have come to your knowledge 
by my means; and all theſe men ſhall bear witneſs 
thereof who have heard me ſpeak unto you this 
Gay.” This freedom alarmed every one; the Bi- 
ſhop, they ſaid, had now got that advantage over 
him, that had been long ſought for. But when 
Mr. Gilpin, before he went home, went to pay his 
compliments to his Lordſhip “ Sir, ſaid the Bi- 
g ſhop, 
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ſhop, .I purpoſe to wait upon you home myſelf.” 


This he accordingly did, and as ſoon as Mr. Gil- 
pin had carried him into a parlour, the Biſhop 
turned ſuddenly round, and ſeizing him eagerly by 
the hand, Father Gilpin,” fays he, I acknow- 
ledge you are fitter to be Biſhop of Durham, than 
I am to be parfon of this church of your's. I aſk 
forgiveneſs of paſt injuries. Forgive me, father, 
I know you have enemies, but while I live Biſhop 
of Durham, be ſecure ; none of them ſhall cauſc 
you any farther trouble.“ Thus, he that re- 
buketh a man, afterwards ſhall find more favour 
than he that flattereth with his tongue.” 

2. Knox, the Scotch reformer, faid, “there was 
nothing in the pleafant face of a lady to affray 


him, aſſured the Queen of Scots, that if there 


were any fpark of the fpirit of God, yea, of ho- 
neſty or wiſdom in her, ſhe would not be offended 
with his affirming in his ſermons, that the diver- 
ſions of her courts were diabolical crimes, evidences 
of impiety or inſanity.” 2 

3. Dr. Hugh Latimer, one of the primitive re- 
formers. was raiſed to the Biſhopric of Worceſter, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. It was the cuſtom of 
thoſe times for each of the Biſhops to make pre- 


% 


ſents to the King on new year's day. Biſhop La- 


timer went with the reſt of his brethren to make 
the uſual offering; but, inſtead of a purſe of gold, 
he preſented the king with a new Teſtament, in 
which was a leaf doubled down to this paſſage,— 
« Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge.“ 

4. Biſhop Burnet is ſaid to have remonſtrated 
with King Charles II. in the following manner: 
„The only means of extricating yourſelf from th 
troubles which ſurround you, is to remove tt 
eroud of giddy and guilty creatures that Rutter 
about your court, for nothing bath fo much 3 
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ed to alienate the affections of your ſubjects, after 


the great loyalty and deliverances you have experi- 
enced, as the ſcandalous reports of your lite and 
converſation, which, if you perſiſt in, divine venge- 
ance will purſue you in this life, and render you 
for ever miſerable in that which is to come. An 
addreſs of a ſimilar kind to the ſame Monarch is 
to be found in the dedication of Barclay's Apology 
for the Quakers. | 


— — — 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO PREACHERS: 


HE who is deſirous of doing good, and, for that 
end, preaches, explains, and enforces the truth, 


will feel no ſmall degree of uneaſineſs, if he do not 


find his labours attended with ſome degree of ſuc- 
ceſs. It is not ſufficient that he prays, ſtudies, and 
labours, but his benevolent mind will be anxious 
to hear of ſome good effect. Let none, however, 
engaged in this ſacred work, deſpair. Who can tell 
what the net contains, while it is under water ? 
Who can know the extent of his uſefulneſs while 
in the preſent ſtate ? Let not any ſuppoſe he is uſe- 
leſs, decauſe he himſelf has not evidence of it. It is 
not always proper for miniſters to know how far 
they have been ſucceſsful. What God ſees neceſ- 
ſary for encouragement we may expect, but for 
more than this we muſt wait with patience until 
that day, when the whole will be untolded. In the 
mean time, ignorance of the event of our exertions 
mult not produce indifference and laxity in them. 
The two following anecdotes may afford encou- 
ragement to miniſters : 

1. A Miniſter of the Goſpel was, about thirty 
YEars ago, called to the important work of preach- 
113 
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ing to his fellow ſinners the unſearchable riches of 
Chriſt ; but being extreemly diffident of his abili- 


'-  WHhelb and having preached for ſeveral years, ſeem- 


ingly to little purpoſe, he came to a reſolution to 
preach no more. Happening to be much ſtraiten- 
ed in his ſermon. on a Lord's day afternoon, and 
drinking tea afterwards with ſome Chriſtian friends, 
he hinted his intention to them, and declared, that 


he could not preach even that ſameevening. They 


repreſented the diſappointment it mult be to a large 
congregation who were aſſembling together, as no 
other miniſter could poſſibly be procured then to 
ſupply his place, and therefore they begged he 
would try once more. He replied, that it was in 
vain to argue with him, for he was quite deter- 
mined not to preach any more. Juſt at that inſtant 
a perſon knocked at the door, and being admitted, 
it proved to be a good old experienced Chriſtian, 
who lived at a conſiderable diſtance, and ſhe ſaid 
ſhe came on purpoſe to deſire Mr. to preach 
that evening from a particular paſſage of ſcripture; 
ſhe ſaid ſhe could not account for it, but ſhe could 
not be happy without coming from home to deſire 
it might be preached from that evening. Being 
aſked what the text was? ſhe ſaid ſhe could not tell 
where it was, but the words were theſe : „ Then 
I ſaid, I will ſpeak no more in his name, but his 
word was as a fire ſhut up in my bones, and I was 
weary with forbearing, and I could not ſtay.” 
This extraordinary circumſtance ſo ſtruck the 
preacher, that he ſubmitted to preach from theſe 
words that evening, he experienced much liberty 
and has continued ever ſince with wonderful ſuc- 
ceſs and comfort. 

N. B. The good woman has often proteſted ſince, 
that the knew nothing of the miniſter's intention, 


or the debate about his preaching. : 
* 
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2. A Mr. Moſton, in his younger years, when 
he was aſſiſtant to another minilter ; ſome good 
people, in his hearing, ſpeaking of their conver- 
ſion, and aſcribing it under God to that miniſter's 
preaching, he ſeemed caſt down, as if he were of 
no uſe. A ſenſible countryman who was by, who 
had a particular value for his miniſtry, made thts 
obſervation for his encouragement. ©* An ordinary 
workman may hew down timber, but it muſt be 
an accompliſhed artiſt that ſhall frame it for the 
building.” Mr. Moſton thereupon roſe up, ard 
cheerfully replied, ** If I am of any uſe I am ſa- 
tisfied.“ | 
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HOWEVER pleaſant the acquiſition of know- 
ledge may be to Miniſters of the Goſpel, they muſt 
remember that they are not called perpetually 
to © breathe the air of the ſtudy, and tread the | 
duſt of the ſchools,“ but to be laborious and active 
in the communication of truth to others. They 
are not to be as «© ſullen lamps, enlightening only 
themſelves;” but as conſpicuous ſuns, cnlighten- 
ing and animating all around them. He is the belt 
miniſter, who joins with a pious mind, a benevo- 
lent and uſeful life. 

1. In the firſt year of Dr. Cotton Mather's mi- 
niſtry, he had reaſon to believe he was made the 
inſtrument of converting at leaſt thirty ſouls. It 
was conſtantly one of his firſt thoughts in a morn- 
Ing, © What good may I do to-day.” He re- 
ſolved this general queſtion into many particulars. 
His queſtion for the Lord's day morning, con- 
ſtantly was—*« What ſhall | do, as a paſtor of a 
church, for the good of the flock under my charge?” 
Eis queſtion for Monday morning was, What 


ſhall 
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Mall I do for the good of my own family?“ 


which he cenfidered himſelf as an huſband. a fa. 
ther. and a maſter. For Tueſday mornings, ah 


„What good ſhall I do for relations abroad 


Sometimes he changed this meditation for ror 


What good ſhall I do to my enemies? For it 
was his laudable ambition to be able to ſay, he did 
not know of any perfon in the world who had 
done him any ill office, but he had done him a good 
one for it. His queſtion for Wedneſday morning 
was, What ſhall 1 do for the churches 1 the 
Lord, and the more general intereits of re! igion 
in the world? His queltion for T hurſday morn 
was, What good may. I do to the ſeveral ho 
ties to which i am related? The queſtion tor 
Friday morning was, What ſpecial objects of 


COmMpatt: on, and ſubjects of affiction. may | tz 


under my particular care, and what thai! 1 do for 


them? And his Saturday morning queſtion, re- 


lating more immediately to himſell, was, A ba: 


more have I to do for the intereſt of God in 2:5 


own heart and life? 

2. The Rev. Mr. B. had nine children; two 
departed in their infancy; a fon of 22, ard a 
daughter of 3o, died triumphanily in the faith ©! 
Chit; bot hoof whom, with his fur rviving fon and 
ughters, he | bad the inexpreſſidle Wc 
ct admitting into the communion of his c WL 
every one of them, being the fruit of = oan 
miniitry. 

a . Mic. Berrid; ä 
to have pe- n 71 ted b a . — C i tent pert 
under lerious 1Npre ons; and it has been 0 M- 
put cd, that under is OWn and the 1* int min. 77 
of Mr. Hicks, about four the uſand were az 2KENFO 
to a concern tor their fouls in the pace ce of twee 
months. Incredloie as this may appear, i: ©? 
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authenticated through a channel ſo reſpeCable, 


that it would be illiperal to diſbelieve it. | 

8 4. Virulent as the attacks have been on the 
. character and principles of Meſſts. Whitefield, 
3 Weſley, and others, few men have done more 
by good; and it they did not ſtudy te art of men 
10 pleaſing, and make an idol of ant re gularilyy 
ori formality, it muſt be owned that their me- 
* uud was not the leaſt unſucceſsful. Dr. Johnſon, 
- whom no one will accuſe of methodiſm, thus ab- 
, ſerved to a friend of his who was talking of the 


5 ſucceſs of the Methodiſts. It is owing,” ſaid 
he, “to their expreihng themicives in a plain and 
24 manner, which is the only way to do 
* to the common people, and which clergymen 
of genius and learning ought to do frem a prin- 
ciple of duty, when it is ſuited to their congre- 
gations; a practice tor which they will be praiſed 
by men of ſenſe. To inſiſt againſt drunkenneſs asa 
crime. becauſe it debaſes reaſon, the nobleſt faculty 
of man, would be of no {ervice to the common peo- 
pie; but to tell them they may die in a fit of drun- 
kenne ls, and ſhew them how dea yu that would 
. de, cannot fall to make a deep impre hon on them. H 
of Wien your Scotch clergy * vp their homely " 
J manner, religion will ſoon decay in that country.” 

ns With the following def rip: ion Of a true 
h brezcher, we will conclude this article. 

n Haring imbibed the meek and lowly ſpirit of 
Als Malls he will not br ambitious of 'aving fine 
) to win applarſe, but of. faying uſeful things 
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85 to u in ails — Such a preacher will not come into 
Ry ine pulpit as an ater comes upon the itage, to 
os perſonate a feigned character, and forget his real 
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0 de, 10 utter ſentiments or repreſent pa: Hons not 
- on. No, the man and the preacher are in 
s Caſe one and the fame. Wen he is in the 
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pulpit, the man appears as well as the preacher; 
when he is out of it, the preacher appears as wel] 
as the man. In the pulpit, he is the man, wound 
vp to an higher tone, the man ſeen in the more ſo- 
lemn light of a ſerious character; out of it he is 
the preacher unbent, the preacher ſeen in the ſofter 
tight of ordinary humanity; or, it may be taken 
thus, in the pulpit the ſerious character appears in 
dim, all pure and refulgent; out-of it mixed and 
ſhaded, but ſtill it is the ſame ſerious character, the 
man of virtue, the man of piety appears.“ 
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PRIDE. 


OF all the evil principles which infect human 
nature, none perhaps is more ſo than pride, and 
yet there is no principle which ſeems to pervade 
the mind more than this. There are ſome, ſays 
one, f (under the influence of this evil) who think 
of nothing but themſelves, and who imagine all 
the world thinks about them too; they ſuppote 
they are the ſubject of- every converſation, and 
fancy every wheel which moves in ſociety, hath 
ſome relation to them. People of this ſort ate 
very de ſirous of knowing what is ſaid of them, 
and as they have no conception that any but glo- 
rious things are ſaid of them, they are extreime!y 
ſolicitous to know them, and often put this quel- 
tion Who do men ſay that I am?” 

1. When one aſked a philoſopher what the great 
God was doing, he replied, « His whole employ- 
ment is to lift up the humble, and to caſt down 


See Dr, James F ordyce's Eloquence of the Pulpit. 
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the proud.“ And indeed there is no one ſin which 
the Lord ſeems more determined to punich then 
this. The examples of God's diſpleaſure againſt 
it are moſt ſtrikingly exhibited in the hiſto ies of 
Pharaoh, Hezekiah, Haman, Nebuchadnezzar, 
and Herod. | 

2. One day when Alcibiades was boaſting of his 
wealth, and the great eſtates in his poſleition, 
(which generally blow up the pride of young peo- 
ple of quality) Socrates Carried him to a geographi- 
cal map, and aſked him to find Attica. It was 
fo ſmall it could ſcarce be diſcerned upon that 
draught; he tound it however, though with ſome 
difficulty ; but upon being defired to point out his 
own eſtate there: It is too ſmall,” ſays he, “0 
be diſtinguiſhed in fo little a ſpace.” * See then,” 
replied Socrates, © how much you are affected 
about an imperceptible point of land!” This rea- 


ſoning might have been urged much farther (till. 


For what was Attica compared to all Greece, 
Greece to Europe, Europe to the whole world, 
and the world itlelf to the vaſt extent of the infinite 
orbs which ſurround it. What an inſet, what a 
nothing is the molt powerful Prince of the earth in 
the midſt of this abyſs of bodies and immenſe 
ſpaces, and how little of it does he occupy.” 

3. When Pope Adrian VI. was advanced to the 
Pontifical Chair, he built a College at Louvain; 
and cauſed the following account of his rife and 
preterments, to be inſcribed over the gate: 7ra- 
jectum pla tavit, Leuvanium rigavit, Caſur incre- 
mentum dedit. Utrecht planted: Louvain watered; 
the Emperor gave the increaſe“ Under which 
ſome impartial hand, to rebuke the ungedlineſs 
and vanity of the Pontiff, added, Hic Deus nihil 
fecit. In all this God and his Providence had no- 


ting to do.” 
P 3 4. Pride 
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4. Pride is not only an attendant in the*buſy 
and gay ſcenes of life, but predominant even in 
death. It is ſaid of a Prince, that he ordered theſe 
words to be engraved. on his tomb: “ could do 


all things.“ But the very ſubje& of information 


was a contradiction to the aſſertion. 

5. Henry III. of France, was fo proud, that he 
ſet rails about his table, and affected the pomp of 
an Eaſtern King; and yet ſo mean, that he often 
walked in proceſſion with a beggarly brotherhood, 
with a ſtring of beads on his hands, and a whip at 
his girdle. | 

6. It was a ſtrange and thoughtleſs expreſſion of 
a very ingenious author Among all the millions 
of vices,” ſays he, that L inherit from Adam, I 
have eſcaped the firſt and father fin of pride.” 
And attempts to prove it, by aſſerting his humility, 
after many boaſted inſtances of his learning and 
acquirements. It appears this man lived much 


abroad, and converſed but little at home. He knew 


much of the world, but was not acquainted with 
himſelf ; and while he practiſed this vanity in ſo 
public a manner, he ſtrongly denied that any be- 
ronged to him. ; : 

As nothing is more degrading to the character of 
man than pride, ſo nothing is more fruitful of evil, 
or expoſes a man more to wretchedneſs and miſery. 
« A vaſt proportion of the impatience and fretful- 
nefsof mankind reſults from a falſe eſtimate of their 
own merits and confequence. Fhis induces them 
to conkder their trials great, their comforts trifling, 
the leaſt affront intolerable ; but huinility recon- 
cites men to obſcure ſtations, mean circumſtances, 
and common occupations. Such men are ready to 
ſtoop, and in honour to prefer others, they do not 
complain of being buried in ſituations where they 
are undervalued and negleQed. They _ = 
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berly of themſelves as they ought to think ; and 
this ſecures them from manifold diſappointments 
and vexations to which other men are expoſed. 
„That will break a proud man's heart;” which 
will ſcarcely break an humble man's ſleep ; and it 
is certain, that many of the troubles of life affect 
our peace almoſt in exact proportion to the degree 
of our pride and humility.““ | 


. 
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PROVIDENCES. 
IT has been remarked, that he who duly ob- 


ſerves Divine providences ſhall never want provi- 
dences to obſerve; and certainly it becomes us as 
rational creatures and true Chriſttans, to contem- 
late the conſummate wiſdom and unbounded 
goodneſs of God in the various events which tran- 
ſpire. It is true there are many diſhcult texts in 
the book of Providence which we cannot eaſily 
elucidate ; but, even what we at preſent ſee, hear, 
and know, ſhould lead us to admire Him who or- 
dereth all things after the counſel of his own will ; 
and to wait with patience till the day arrive when 
the various leaves of this copious volume ſhall be 
unfolded to our view, and when we ſhall be con- 
ſtrained to ſay, ** He hath done all things well.” 
1. Richard Boyle (generally called the Great 
Earl of Cork), it is ſaid, outlived moſt of thoſe 
who had known the meanneſs of his beginning; 


See the Rev. Mr. Scott's Sermons. For piety of ſenti- 
ment, plenitude of matter, and practical remark, I know 
of no modern writings more worthy to he peruſed than thoſe 
ot this excellent author. I have no doubt they will be read 
and admired when half the flimſy publications of the preſent 
day will be buried in the grave of oblivion. 

but 
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but he delighted to remember it himſelf, and even c 
took pains to preſerve the memory of it to poſterity | 
in the motto which he always uſed, and which he t 
cauſed to be placed on his tomb, viz. Gd Pro- . 
vidence is my inheritance.” A noble motto truly! n 
2. Queen Mary having dealt ſeverely with the a 
Proteſtants in England. about the latter end of her h 
reign, ſigned a coinmillion to take the ſame courſe 1 
with them in Ireland; and to execute the ſame h 
with greater force, {he nominates Dr. Cole cone of C: 
the commiſſioners, This Doctor, coming with tr 
the commiſſion to Cheſter, on his journey, the E 
Mayor of that city, hearing that her Majeſty was ot 
ſending a meſſenger into ireland, and he being a W 
churchman, w aited on the DouRtor, who, in dil- de 
' courſe with the Mayor, taketh out of a cloke-bag Ir 
a leather box, ſaying unio him, Here is a comm: 72 th 
fron that hal laſh the heretics of Ireland, calling _ v 
Proteſtants by that title. The good woman of the fo 
houſe being well affected to the Proteſtant religion, W. 
was much troubled at the Doctor's words; but du 

watching her convenĩenttime, while the Mayor tox 
his leave, and the Doꝗgor complimented him dow n M 
the ſtairs, ſhe opens the box, lakes the commitlion nit 
out, and places in lieu thereof a ſheet of paper wit" ide 
2 pack of cards wrapt up therein, the knave of clubs pe. 
being faced uppermoſt. The Doctor, coming up ph: 
his chamber, ſuſpecting nothing of what had been of 
done, put up the box as formerly. The next day, to 
oing to the water fide, wind and weather ſerving fer 
him, he fails towards Ireland, and landed en the ant 
7th of October, :558, at Dublin. Then coming mo 
to the Cattle, the Lord Fitz. Walter being Lord da; 
Deputy, ſet for him to come before him and the pre 
mi. 


Privy Council; who, coming in, after he had 


made a ſpeech, relating upon what account he had 
come 
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come oyer, he preſents the box to the Lord De- 
puty, Who, cauſing it to be opened, that the ſecre- 
tary might read the commiſſion, there was nothing, 
ſave a pack of cards, with the knave of ciubs upper- 
molt ; which not only ſtartled the Lord Deputy 
and Council, but the Doctor, who aſſured them he 
had a commiſſion, but knew not how it was gone: 
Then the Lord Deputy made anſwer ; Let us 
have another commiſſion, and we will ſhuffle the 
cards in the meanwhile.” The Doctor being 
troubled in his mind, went away, and returned into 
England, and coming into the Court obtained an- 
other commiſſion ; but ſtaying for the wind on the 
water ſide, news came to him that the Qu-en was 
dead; and thus God preſerved the Proteſtants of 
Ireland. Queen Elizabeth was ſo delighted with 
this ſtory, which was related to her by Lord Fitz- 
Walter, on his return to England, that ſhe ſent 
for Elizabeth Edmonds, whoſe huſband's name 
was Matherſhad, and gave her a penſion of ol, 
during her life. 

3. There are ſome circumſtances in the life of 
Mr. Oliver Heywood, who was a perſecuted mi- 
niſter of the laſt century, which afford us pleaſing 
ideas of the providential care of God towards his 
people. The following anecdote, ſays his biogra- 
pher, is authentic. It is ſaid, that his little ſtock 
of money was quite exhauſted, the family provi- 
ſions were entirely conſumed, and Martha, a maid 
fervant who had lived in his family ſeveral years, 
and who often atlifted them, could now lend no 
more aſſiſtance from the little ſavings of former 
days. Mr. Heywood ſtill truſted, that God would 
provide, when he had nothing but the Divine pro- 
miſe to live upon. He ſaid, 
© When cruiſe and barrel both are dry, 

&©« We ſtill wii truſt in Gel met high. 
When 
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When the children began to be impatient for 
want of food, Mr. Heywood called his Jervaut, 
and faid to her, © Martha, take a baſket, and go 
to Halifax, call upon Mr. N the ſhopkeeper, 
tn Northgate, and tell him, I deſire him to lend 
me five ſhillings; if he will be kind enough to do 
it, buy us ſome cheeſe, ſome bread, and ſuch other 
liitle things as you know we molt want; be as 
expeditions as you can in returning, for the poor 
children begin to be fretful for want of ſomething 


to eat. Put on your hat and cloak, and the Lord 


give you good ſpeed; in the mean time we will 
offer up our requeſts to him who feedeth the young 
ravens when they cry, and who knows what we 
have need of before we aſk him.” Martha ob- 
ferved her maſter's directions; but when ſhe came 
near the houſe where ſhe was ordered to beg for 
the loan of five ſhillings, through timidity and 
baſhfulueſs, her heart failed her. She paſſed by 
the door again and again, without having courage 
to go in and tell her errand. At length Mr. N, 
ſtanding at his ſhop door, and ſeeing Martha in ihe 
ſtreet, called her to him, and ſaid, ** Are you not 
Mr. Heywood's ſervant?” When ſhe had with an 
anxious heart, anſwered in the affirmative, he add- 
ed, © I] am glad | have this opportunity of ſeeing 
you; ſome friends at M——- have remitted 19 me 
five guineas for your maſter, and | was juſt hin k- 
ing how I could contrive to ſend it.” Martha 
burſt into tears, and for ſome time could nat uttcr 
a ſyllable. The neceſſities of the ſamily, their 
truſt in Providence, the ſeaſonableneſs of the lup— 
ply, and a variety of other ideas breaking in upon 
ber mind at once, quite overpowered her. At 
length ſhe told Mr. N upon what err2nd the 


came, but that ſhe had not courage to aſk him t 


lend her poor maſter money, Ihe —_— 
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could not but be affed ed with the ſtory, and told 
Martha to come to him when the like neceſſity 
ſhould preſs upon them at any future time. She 
made haſte to procure the neceſſary proviſions, 
and with a heart lightened of its burden, ran home 
to tell the ſucceſs of her journey. h f 
Though ſhe had not been long abſent, the hun- 


gry family had often looked wiſhfully out at the 


window for her arrival. When ſhe knocked at her 
maſte:'s door, which now muſt be kept locked and 
barred, for fear of conſtables and bailiffs, it was pre- 


ſently opened, and the joy to fee her was as great 


as when a fleet of ſhips arrives, laden with provi- 
ſions, for the relief of a ſtarving town, cloſely be- 
ſieged by an enemy. The children danced' round 
the maid, eager to look into the baſket of-eatables; 
the patient mother wiped her eyes, the father ſmiled 
and ſaid, The Lord hath not forgotten to be gra- 
cious ; his word is true from the beginning; the 
young lions do lack and ſuffer hunger, but they 
that ſeek the Lord hall not want any good thing.“ 


Martha related every circumſtance of her little 


expedition, as ſoon as tears of joy would permit 
her; and all partook of the homely fare, with a 
{weeter reliſh than the faſtidious Roman nobles 
ever knew, When thouſands of pounds were ex- 
pended to furnifh one repait. Had you been pre- 
ſent while this pious family were eating their bread 
and cheeſe, and drinking pure water from the 
ſpring, yon might perhaps have heard the good 
man thus addrefling the wife of his boſom, „Did 
| not tell you, my dear, that God would ſurely 
provide for us? Why were you ſo fearful, O you, 
of little faith? Our heavenly Father knoweth that 
we have need of theſe things. Jeſus ſaid to his 
diſciples, When I ſent you without purſe or ſerip, 
lacked 
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lacked ye any thing? And they ſaid, Nothing, 
Lord.” | 

The ſpirit of perſecution raged ſo hotly againſt 
him, that this worthy man was under the neceſſit/ 
of taking leave of his dear family, and of going he 
knew not whither. But the queſtion was, how 
ſhould he be equipped for his journey? He had a 
horſe, but the litile money that remained mult be 
lett for the ſupport of the family, for whom Mr, 
Heywood was much more concerned than for him- 
ſelf. One winter's morning, when it was yet 
dark, the horſe was faddled; and this good man, 
after bidding adieu to his affectionate wife, and 
faluting his children in their beds, ſet out, like 


Abraham, when he lett his father's huute, not 


knowing whi her he went. He moved filently 


along in by-ways for ſome time, for fear ot being 


ſeen, till he had got out of the neighbourhood. 
Having not one farthing in his pocket to bear his 
travelling xpences, he committed himſelf to the 
protection of Province He determined at length 
to leave his horſe at tu'l liberty to go what way it 
would, and thus travelled on tor a conſiderable part 
of the day, till both man and beait ſtood in great 
need of refreſnment. Towards evening, the horle 
bent its courſe to a farm houſe, a linle out of the 
road. Mr. Hey wood called at the door, and a clean 
decent woman came out toenquire what he wanted, 
„ have reaſon,” ſaid he. to make an apology for 
giving you this trouble, being an entire {tranger in 
theſe parts. My horſe ſtands in need as well as 
myſelf of ſhelter and refreſhment for the night; 
if you could any way make it convenient to furniſh 
my horſe with a little hay, and a ſtand under 
cover, and myſelf with a ſeat by your fire (ide, I 


aſk no more. The good woman a little ſurpritec 
at 
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at his requeſt, told him ſhe would conſult her 
huſband. After a few minutes, they both came 
to the door, and Mr. Hey wood repeated his ſolici- 
tation; but told them, that he had no money to 
ſatisfy them for any trouble they might have on 
his account ; yet he hoped God would reward 
them. They immediately deſired him to alight ; 
the maſter led the horſe into the ſtable, and the 
miſtreſs took the ſtranger into the houſe, invited 
him to ſit down, ſtirred up the fire, and. began to 
prepare him ſomething ta eat. Mr. Heywood 
told her, „that he was concerned to ſee her give 
herſelf ſo much trouble, that, being unable to 
make her any recompenſe, he did not requeſt 
either a ſupper or a bed, but only that he might 
fit by the fire ſide till morning.” The miſtreſs 
aſſured him, “ that for an act of hoſpitality ſhe did 
not expect any reward, and that though the ac- 
commodations her houſe would afford, were but 
indifferent, he ſhould be welcome to them, and 
therefore the hoped he would make himſelf eaſy.” 
After ſupper, they all ſat down before the fire, and 
the maſter of the houſe defired to know of the 
ſtranger, what country man he was—** | was born, 
ſaid he, © in Lincolnſhire, but I have a wife and 
family in the neighbourhood of Halifax.“ “ That 
s a town,” ſaid the farmer, where I have been; 
zad fome years ago, I had a littie acquaintance 
with ſeveral perſyns there. Pray do you know 
Mr. S „and Mr. D * and is old Mr. F. 
vet alive” The ſtranger gave ſuitabie anſwers to 
theſe, and many other inquiries. At length the 
ind hoſteſs aſked him, „if he knew anything of 
one Nr. Oliver Heywood, who was formerly a, 
miniſter at ſome chapel, not far from Halifax, but 
was now, for ſome account or other, forbidden to 
reach.“ The ſtranger replied, 4 There is a great 

deal 
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deal of noiſe and talk about that man, ſome ſpeak 


well, others ſay every thing that is bad of him, for 


my own part I can ſay little in his favour.” « [ 


believe,“ faid the farmer, „he is of that ſect 
which is every where ſpoken againſt; but pray do 


you perſonally know him ? and what is it that in- 
clines you to form ſuch an indifferent opinion of 
his character?“ “ do know ſomething of him,“ 
ſaid the ſtranger ; © but as I do not chooſe to pro- 
pagate an ill- report of any one, if you pleaſe, we 


will talk on ſome other ſubject.“ After keeping 


the farmer and his wife in ſuſpenſe for ſome time, 
who were a little uneaſy at what he had ſaid, he 
told them, “ That he was the poor outcaſt of 
whom they had made ſo many kind inquiries.” 
All was then ſurpriſe, and joy, and thankfulneſs, 


that a merciful Providence had brought him under 


their roof. The maſter of the houſe ſaid, “ Mr. 
Hey wood,.T am glad to fee you here, having long 


had a ſincere regard for you, from the favourable 


reports I have always heard of you. The night is 
not far ſpent, I have a few neighbours who love 
the Goſpel, if you will give us a word of exhorta- 
tion, I will run and acquaint them. This is an 
obſcure place, and as your coming here is not 


- known, | hope we ſhall have no interruption.” 


Mr. Heywood conſented; a ſmall congregation 


was gathered; and he preached to them with that 


fervour, affection, and enlargement, which attend- 


ing circumſtances ſerved to inſpire. On this joy- 


ful occaſion, a ſmall collection was voluntarily 
made to help the poor traveller on his way. 

4. The Rev: John Weſley met with a very pro- 
yidential eſcape. His father's houſe, at Epworth, 


was burnt to the ground. Mr. Weſley being then 


a child about ſix years old, was with difficulty 


ſaved. His father twice attempted to _ 
ut 
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but was beaten back by the flames. Finding all 
his efforts ineffectual, he reſigned him to Provi- 
dence : but, parental tenderneſs prevailed over hu- 
man fears, and Mr. Weſley once more attempted 
to ſave his child. By ſome means equally unex- 
pected and unaccountable, the boy got round to a 
window, in the front of the houſe, and was taken 
out by one man leaping on the ſhoulder of another, 
and thus getting within, reach. Immediately on 
his reſcue from this perilous ſituation, the roof 
ſell in. So that the device in the print of Weſley, 
_ © engraved by Vertue, in the year 1745, repreſent- 
ing a houſe in flames, with this matto—** Is not 
this a brand plucked out of the burning,” has bath 
a literal and ſpiritual meaning. 

There is hardly any article under which a greater 
fund of matter might be brought forward than 
under this of Providence. Indeed the life of almoſt 
every individual preſents us with ſome ſingular 
events relative to the diſpenſations of Providence. 
Moſt men who have any ſenſe of the divine favour 
at all, have ſcen ſomething or other remarkable in 
the courſe of their lives, which muſt lead them to 
adore the wiſe deſigns and kind interpoſitions of 
Him who governs the univerſe at large, and each 
inhabitant thereof in particular, But the above 
muſt ſuffice. 
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READING. 


AMIDST the profuſion of advantages we en- 90 
joy in the preſent ſtate, that of the art of printing 9 
muſt not be conſidered as the leaſt, Before this 1 
happy invention, it need not be ſaid what difficul- 
ties were in the way to mental acquirements. 
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This art is replete with a variety of pleaſant and 
laſting effects, and, though like all other favours, 
abuſed by the vicious and prophane, 1t will be con- 
ſidered by the pious and wiſe, as a cauſe tor great 
gratitude, 2 

As to reading; the ſacred oracles ſhould occupy 
our attention, and be the ſubject of our ſtudy in 
preference to any ether book whatever. Its ſub- 
lime defcriptions, hiſtoric relations, pure doctrines, 
and intereſting fentiments, ſhould not only be read 
but remembered by all. 

In the reading of other books, the ſame object 
ſhould be kept in view as in reading this, I mean 
the improvement of our minds and the rectitude of 
cur conduct. Some, indeed, read only for amuſe- 
ment afid not for profit, and on this account it is 
that they prefer a novel to a book that is calculated 
for real inſtruction, not remembering that theſe 
works of imagination, while they tend to raiſe 
pleaſing ſenſations, too often infuſe the ſubtil poi- 
fon of looſe principles and baneful immorality. 

There are others who ſeem to have no taſte for 
reading of any kind. Such we cannot expect to 
have enlarged minds or extenſive knowledge ; nor 
can they, I think, be the moſt happy part cf the 
human race. Sorrow,” as one obſerves, is a 
kind of ruſt of the ſou! which every new idea con- 
tributes in its paſſage to ſcour away. It is the pu- 
trefaCtion of ſtagnant life, and is renfedied by exer- 
ciſe and motion. By reading, the mind is often 
refreſhed, the powers exerted and enlivened, and 
the judgment informed. Men of ſenſe and of re- 
ligion have always delighted in it, and even amidſt 
the buſtle of the gay world, and in the brilliant 
career of heroiſm, men have retained a taſte for 
reading. 6 

1. Alexander was very fond of reading. ä 
e 
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he was filling the world with the fame of victo- 
ties, marking his progreſs by blood and ſlaughter, 

marching over ſmoking towns and ravaged pro- 
vinces; and though hurried on by freſh ardour to 
new victories, yet he found time hang heavy upon 
him when he had no book. 

2. Brutus ſpent among books all thoſe moments 
which he could ſpare from the duties of his office : 
Even the day before the celebrated battle of Phar- 
ſalia, which was about to decide the empire of the 
univerſe, he was buſy in his tent, and employed 
till night in making an extract from Polybius. 

3. Pliny the elder, while at his meals, made 
ſome one read to him; and when he travelled, he 
had always a book and conveniences for writing 
along with him. 

4. Petrarch was always low ſpirited when he did 
not read or write. T hat he might not loſe time 
when he travelled, he wrote in all the inns where 
he ſtopped. One of his friends, the Biſhop of 
Cavaillon, fearing that he would by this ardour in- 
jure his health, begged him one day to give him 
the key of his library. Petrarch conſented, nat 
xnowing what he was going to do with it. The 
Biſhop locked up his books, and forbade him to 
red or write for ten days. Petrarch obeyed, though 
with the greateſt reluQance ; but the firit day ap- 
peared longer to him than a year; the ſecond, he 
had a head-ache from morning tv night, and the 
third he found himſelf early in the morning very 
tereriſh. The good Biſhap touched with his con- 
ation, reſtored him the key, and at the ſame time 
bis health and ſpirits. - 

5. Alcibiades meeting with a ſchoolmaſter who 
dad none of Homer's works, could not forbear giv- 
ing him a box on the car, and treating him as an' 
ignorant fellow, and one who could not make any 
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other than ignorant ſcholars : << Muſt we not fay 
the ſame,” ſays Rollin, “of a profeſſor who has 


hy no books.” f 


6. Valeſius borrowed books of every body, and 
uſed to ſay, © He learned more from borrowed 
books than from his own ; becauſe, not having the 
ſame opportunity of reviewing them, he read them 
with more care.“ 
7. Archbiſhop Uſher, ſuſpecting that the Fa- 
thers had been miſquoted by Stapleton, a Papiſt, 
took up a firm reſolution, That, in due time, 
(if God gave him life) he would read all the Fa- 
thers, and truſt none but his own eyes in ſearching 
out their ſenſe:“ which great work he began at 
twenty years of age, and finiſhed at thirty-eight ; 
{trictly confining hiinſelf to read ſuch a portion 
every day, from which he ſuffered no occaſion to 


divert him. 


8. William King, the Poet, at eighteen years of 
age, was elected to Chriſt's Church, where he is 
ſaid to have proſecuted his ſtudies with fo much in- 
tenſeneſs and aQivity, that, before he was eight 
years ſtanding, he had read over and made remarks 
upon twenty-two thouſand odd hundred books and 
manuſcripts. 5 

9. Pope ſays, © That from fourteen to twenty 
he read only for amuſement; from twenty to 
twenty-ſeven, for improvement and inſtruction ; 
that, in the firſt part of this time, he deſired only 
to know ; and, in the ſecond, he endeavoured to 
judge. | 
10. Biſhop Butler's abſtruſe work, on the ana- 
logy of religion to human nature, was a favourite 
hook with Queen Caroline. She told Mr. Sale, 
the orientaliſt, That the read it every day at 
breakfaſt;” ſo light did her metaphyſical mind make 
of that book, which Dr. Hoadly, Biſhop of 5a, 

chelter; 
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cheſter, ſaid he could never look into without mak- 
ing his head ache. DE” 

11. There are ſome books which require pecu- 
liar attention in reading, in order to underſtand 
them.. A ſpruce macaroni was boalting, one day, 
that he had the moſt happy genius in the world. 


« Every thing,” ſaid he, “is eaſy to me: people 


- call Euclid's Elements a hard book; but I read it 


yeſterday from beginning to end in a piece of the 
afternoon, between dinner and tea-time.“ „ Read 
all Euclid,” anſwered a gentleman preſent, « in 
one afternoon ! How was that poſlibie?” © Upon 
my honour I did, and never read ſmoother read- 
ing in my life.“ „Did you maſter all the demon- 
ſtrations, and ſolve all the problems, as you went!“ 
« Demonſtrations and problems! I ſuppoſe you 
mean the a's, and b's, and c's; and 1's, and 2's, 
and 3's ; and the pictures of ſcratches and ſcrawls ? 
No, no; I ſkipt all they. I only read Euclid 
himſelf; and all Euclid I did read; and in one 
piece of the afternoon too.” Alas! how many 
ſuch readers are there! Such are likely to get as 
much knowledge of the ſubject they read as this 
young man did of geometry! | 

I2, Thoſe who have collected books, and whoſe 
good nature has prompted them to accommodate 
their friends with them, will feel the ſting of an 
anſwer which a man of wit made to one who la- 
mented the difficulty which he found in perſuading 
his friends to return the volumes which he had 
lent them: „Sir,“ ſaid he, “ your acquaintance 
hnd, I ſuppoſe, that it is much more eaſy to retain 
the books themſelves than what is contained in 
them.” I would juſt obſerve here, that nothing 
can be more mean and unkind than to borrow 
books of perſons, and to loſe them, as is too fre: 
quently the caſe. If my friend gratifies my re- 
queſt 
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queſt in lending; if, by ſo doing, he faves me the 
expence of purchaſing ; or if, alſo, by the loan I 
ff 495g information or intellectual profit, 
it is baſe and ungrateful either to ſuffer the book to 
be injured, or not to return it. I give this as a 
hint to ſome who are more in the habit of borrow- 


ing, than returning, books. 


13. © He who would read with pleaſure,” ſays 


Dr. Knox, ** will attend to the times of the day, 
and the ſeaſons of the year. The morning has 
been univerſally approved as the beſt time for 
ſtudy ; the afternoon may be moſt advantageouſly 
ſpent in improving converſation. Thoſe faculties, 
which before dinner are capable of engaging in the 
acuteſt and ſublimeſt diſquiſitions, are found, by 
general experience, to be comparatively dull and 


ſtupid after it.” © I know not how it is,“ ſaid a 
celebrated writer, „but all my philoſophy, in 


which I was ſo warmly engaged in the morning, 
appears like nonſenſe as ſoon as I have dined.” 
Very hot weather is particularly unfavourable to 
reading. The months of July, Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, are by no means the ſeaſons in which the 
fruits of the mind arrive at maturity.” 

The following obſervations of a late writer are 

rhaps ſuited to this place. There are three 
capital miſtakes,” ſays he, “in regard to books.“ 

«© Some through their own indolence, and others 
from a ſincere belief of the vanity of human ſcience, 


_ read no back but the Bible. But theſe good men do 


not conſider that, for the ſame reaſons, they ought 


not to preach ſermons ; for ſermons are libri, ore, 


vivaque voce, pronunciati. The holy ſcriptures are 
illuftrated by other writings. Literas miſceo pro- 
fanas, ut ſacras /lufirent, ſays one, who well ex- 
emplified the rule. | 3 
Others collect great quantities of books for 
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ſoew, and not for ſervice. This is a vaſt parade, 
even unworthy of reproof. If an illiterate man 
thinks by this art to cover his ignorance, he miſ- 
takes; te affects modeſty, and dances naked in a 
net to hide his ſhame! 

Others purchaſe large libraries with a ſincere 
deſign of reading all the books. But a very large 


library is learned luxury, not elegance, much leſs 
ability. | 


—————_ 4 — - 
RETIREMEMT. | 
HOWEVER pleaſant and profitable ſociety 


may be, there are certain moments when we ſhould 
conſider it as our duty to retire from the world. 
„The great and the worthy, the pious and the 
virtuous,” ſays a divine, “ have ever been addict- 
ed to ſerious retirement. It is the characteriſtie 
of little and frivolous minds to be wholly occupied 
with the vulgar objects of life. Theſe fill up their 
deſires, and ſupply ail the entertainment which their 
coarſe apprehenfions can reliſh ; but a more re- 
fined and enlarged mind leaves the world behind it, 
feels a call for higher pleaſures, and ſeeks them in 
retreat. The man of public ſpirit has recourſe 
io it, in order to form plans for general good, 
The man of genius in order to dwell on his fa- 
vourite themes; the philoſopher to purſue his 


diſcoveries ; and the ſaint to improve himſelf in 
grace. 


* Much reading is no proof of much learning; faſt readers 
are often deſultory ones. Hence the reaſon ſome know ſo little 
5, becauſe they read jo much. The Hellus librorum, and the 
be true ſcholar, ate two very different characters. 


1. Similis, 
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1. Similis, captain of the guards to Adrian, got 
leave to quit that emperor's ſervice, and ſpent the 
laſt ſeven years of his life in rural retirement. At 
his death he ordered the following inſcription on 
his tomb: Here lies Similis, who lived but ſeven 
years, though he died at ſixty-ſeven.“ Our true 
age, and our real life, are to be dated from the 
time of our abſtraction from the world, and of our 
converſion to God: 

2. Sir John Maſon, Privy Counſellor to Henry 
VIII., upon his death-bed, delivered himſelf to 
thoſe about him to this purpoſe : „I have ſeen 
five Princes, and have been Privy Counſellor to 
four. I have ſeen the moſt remarkable things in 
foreign parts, and been preſent at moſt ſlate trauſ- 
actions for thirty years together, and have learned 
this, after ſo many years experience, that ſeriouſ- 
neſs is the greateſt wiſdom, temperance the belt 
phy ſic ian, and a goed conſcience the belt eſtate; 
and, were I to live my time over again, I would 
change the court for a cloilter ; my Privy Counſel- 
tor's buſtles for an hermit's retirement; and the 
whole life I have lived in this palace for one hour's 
enjoyment of God in the chapel; all things elſe for- 
ſake me, beſides my God, my duty, my prayer.“ 

3. It is ſaid of a captain, of whom hiſtorians 
have taken more care to record the wiſdom than 
the name, that he required the Emperor, Charles 
V., to diſcharge him from his ſervice. Charles 
aſked the reaſon. The prudent ſoldier replied, 
« Becauſe there ought to be a pauſe between the 
hurry of life and the day of death.” 

4. The great Emperor, Charles V., towards the 
cloſe of his life, retired to a monaſtry. He ſaid 
that he hail taſted more ſatisfaRion in his ſolitude, 
in one day, than in all the triumphs of his former 


reigns; and that the ſincere ftudy, _— 
an 
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and practice, of the Chriſtian religion, had in it 
ſuch joys and ſweetneſſes that courts are ſtrangers 
to: and, in his retirement, we are told that he 
was particularly curious with regard to the con- 
ſtruction of clocks and watches, and having found, 
after repeated trials, that he could not bring any 
two of them to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is 
ſaid, with a mixture of ſurprize, as well as re- 
gret, on his own folly, in having beſtowed ſo much 
time and labour in the more vain attempt of bring- 
ing mankind to a preciſe uniformity of ſentiment 
concerning the intricate and myſterious doctrines 
of religion. | 
5. Mr. Iſaac Ambroſe uſed to retire every year 
for a month into a little hut in a wood, where he 
ſhunned all ſociety, and devoted himſelf to religi- 
ous contemplation. 
6. Retirement requires a mind enlarged and 
improved. He who has never been in the habit of 
reading and contemplation, will find it no relief, 
but a burden to him. A tradeſman, who had ac- 
quired a large fortune in London, retired from bu- 
ſineſs and went to live at Worceſter. His mind 
being without its uſual occupation, and havin 
nothing elſe to ſupply its place, preyed upon itſelf, 
ſo that exiſtence was a torment to him. At laſt he 
was ſeized with the ſtone, and a friend, who found 
him in one of his ſevereſt fits, having expreſſed his 
concern; “ No, no, Sir,” ſaid he, “ don't pity 
me, what I now feel is eaſe, compared with that 
torture of mind from which it relieves me. What 
a pity it is, that they who think it ſo much their 
duty to cultivate their buſineſs, never think of 
cultivating their minds; ſuch, when age or in- 
hrmity calls them to retirement, find nothing 
plealing to reflect on, but are tried of life, and 


every 
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every thing proves a burden to them. A mind 
well-informed is better than a pocket well-ſtored. 
7. Profitable as retirement is, it muſt be remem- 
bered that al our time is not to be ſpent in this 
way. Anextreme is to be guarded againſt, or other- 
wiſe our retirement perhaps will be more injurious 
than uſeful to us. A gentleman of Brabant, it is 
ſaid, lived five and twenty years without ever going 
out of his own houſe, entertaining himſelf with 
forming a magnificent cabinet of pictures and 
paintings. This gentleman might have done more 
in the courſe of this twenty-five years by 
mixing himſelf with ſociety, than by all his col- 
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lection of paintings and pictures. D 
8.“ Although retirement is my dear delight,” t 
ſays Melmoth, yet upon ſome occaſions. I think n 
I have too much of it, and I agree with Balzac.” v 
« Que la ſolitude eſt certainement une belle choſe, t! 
mais il y a plaifir d avoĩr quelqu'un a qui on puiſſe d 
dire de tems en tems que la ſolitude eſt une belle h 
choſe.” Solitude is certainly a fine thing, but 0 
there is a pleaſure in having ſome one whom we 

may tell from time to time, that ſolĩtude is a fine in 
thing: and beſides, w 
« Thaughts ſhut up want air, A 
„And {poil, I ke bales unoperes to the Sun,” 10 

« *T 1s converſe qualifies for Ie ude, f 

« As exerciſe for fl utary reit. YoUxs. lu 
There is ſomething rather curious in the follow- in 
ing remark of Horace Walpole, Ear! of Orford— we! 
4% Few Engliſhmen, I have obſerved, can bear ed 
ſofitude without being hurt by it. Our climate the 
makes us capricious, and we muſt rub off our fo! 
roughneics and humours againſt one another.” in 
ret 
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HE who poſſeſſes no reverence for the Divine 
Being, who, while he believes in his exiſtence, 
violates his laws and deſpiſes his authority, ſhews 
at once the depravity of his heart, and the weakneſs 
of his reaſon ; and vet, alas! how many ſuch cha- 
racters are there, who view the great God as a 
tyrant, and conſider him as an object whoſe ſer- 
vice may be diſpenſed with! Indeed, were we to 
form an idea of the Divine character by the reſpect 
paid to it by the generality, we ſhould ſu ppoſe him 
the greateſt enemy, inſtead of the belt friend of 
morta!s. To fear and ſerve God, however, is th 
voice of reaſon, wiſdom, and religion. Let bi 
therefore who wilfully lives in the negle& cf his 
duty to God, remember that he is a difzrace to 
himſelf, an enemy to his fellow - creatures, and 
obnoxious to the Divine diſpleaſare. 

The ſublime deſcriptions of Jehovah , as given 
in the ſacred Scriptures, ſhould impreſs our minds 

un te higheſt ideas of veneration and regard. 
fn elegant writer juſily obſerves, ** Meditation on 

ſuch a Being, fo conſtantly and ſo wonderfully em- 
ploved in promoting the good of his creatures, tends 
ſurely to cruſh every ſelfſh, and t enlarge every 
generous, affe ction of the ſoul. It ſoſtens the heart 
into compaſhon, and expands it into benevolence, 


when we conſider mankind as framed and ſupport- 


ed by the ſame almightv power, ng redcemed | by 

the fame goodness. Ty pride of xn led Se, — 
fol lendoor of conqueſt, and the pageantry of power, 
fnrink into obſcurity and inſien: Eoance, when we 
redet on Him, whom the heaven of heavens can- 
Det contain. All the Jurking impurities of cur 
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ſouls are ſeen with Joathing, and all the ſecret 
crimes of our lives remembered with horror, while 
we confider that he trieth the very heart and reins, 
and that his eye ſeeth afar off. All the dark and 
tempeſtuous ſcenes of the world ceaſe to alarm and 
depreſs us, adverſity loſes her ſting,- and proſperity 
aſſumes new and more delightful charms, when we 
conſider that no event takes place without the ap- 
pointment of our Maker.“ * 

1. The celebrated Linnzus always teſtified in 
his converſation, writings, and actions, the greateſt 
ſenſe of God's omniſcience : vea, he was fo ſtrongly 
impreſſed with the idea, that he wrote over the 
door of his library, Innacui vivite, numen ad e, 
« Live innocent, God is preſent.” - 

2. The great Mr. Boyle had ſuch a veneration 
of God, and ſuch a ſenſe of his preſence, that he 
never mentioned the name of God, without a paule 
and viſible ſtop in his diſcourſe. 2 

3. It is recorded of the late eminent Mr. John 
Cole, that he was fo very tender of prophaning the 
name of the Divine Being, that he would not even 
ſay, *© God bleſs vou, but on particular occaſions, 
and then in the ſpirit of prayer. 

2. How different the conduct of theſe i}luſirious 
men, to that of many who live in the conttant vio- 
lation of the third command. How thocking to 
the ears of a pious man, to hear the name of Gol 
ſo irreverently and unneceſſarily uſed as it is. Let 
ſuch as are guilty of the practice, recollect what an 
awful account they muſt give in the great day of 
judgment. Ihe fiory is well known, favs 
Scott, *©* of the perſon who invited a company ot 
his friends that were accuſtomed to take the Lord 
name in vain : and contrived to have all their du- 
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courſe taken down ani ts read them. Now, if 
they could not endure to hear the words repeated 
which they had ſpoken during a few hours, how 
ſhall they bear to have all that they have uttered 
through a long courſe of years, brought forth as 
evidence againſt them at the tribunal of God 

5. Let me here juſt drop a word to thoſe who, 
white they profeſs attachment to religion, only in- 
jure it by their irregularity of character. I believe 
nothing gives infiilels a greater reaſon to ſuſpect the 
reality of religion, nothing furniſhes ſceptics with 
ſtronger arguments for their tenets, nothing makes 


_ 
the profane more contented in their courſe of 


impiety, than when they find thoſe who profeſs tu - 


perior ſanctity, no better than the world at large. 
Lord Rocheſter told Biſhop Burnet, that * there 
was nothing that gave him and man others, a more 
ſecret encouragement in their ill ways, than that 
thoſe who pretended to believe, /zved ſe, that they 
could not be thought to he in earneſt.” O ye pro- 
feffors who are marked for volatility of liſpoſition, 
and indeciſion of character, think what you are 
doing. Let not the ſacred religion of Jeſus be 
wounded in the houſe of his friends. If religion 
de nothing in your view, act honeſtiy, give up the 
dame; but if it be (as it ſurely is) divine, then let 
all your powers be employed in its defence; and 
vour life one continued teſtimony of its excel- 
lence. 
b. Such was Mr. Hervey's ſtriẽt piety, that he 
2 no moment to go unimproved. When he 
called down to tea, he uſed to bring his He- 
_ Bible, or Greek Teſtament with h:m, and 
would either ſpeak upon one verſe. or upon ſeveral 
rerſes, as occaſion offzred. © This,“ favs Mr. 
maine, © was generally an improving ſeaſon. 
The glory of God is very ſeldom promoted at the 
2 de a- 
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tea-table ; but it was at Mr. Hervey's. Drinking 
tea with him was like being at an ordinance ; for 
it was ſanctifiæd by the word of God and prayer.” 

7. Diſcarded as religion is, there is nothing ſo 
well calculated to inſpire the mind with hope, or 
poſſeſs it with real comfort. Riches, power, or 
human learning, cannot vie with vital godlineſs.— 
« 7 would,” ſays Hugo Grotius, grve all my 
learning and honour, for the plain integrity of Fobn 
Uriet, who was a religious poor man that ſpent 

eight hours of his time in prayer, eight in labour, 
and but eight in meals, ſleep, and other neceſſaries, 
This ſpiritual wiſdom is the principal thing.“ 
8. Secretary Walfinghaim, an eminent courtier 
and ftateſman in Queen Elizabeth's time, in his 
old age tetired into privacy in the country. Some 
of bis former gay companions came to ſee him, and 
told him he was melancholy. No,“ ſaid he, 
Jam not melancholy, I am ſerious, and it is fit 
I ſhould be fo. Ah, my friends, while we laugh, 
all things are ſerious round about us. God is 
ſerious, who exerciſeth patience towards us. Chriſt 
is ſerious, who ſhed his blood for us. The Holy 
Ghoſt is ſerious in ſtriving againſt the obſtinacy of 
our hearts: the holy Scriptures bring to our ears 
the moſt ſerious things in che world: the holy 
Sacrament repreſents the moſt ſerious and awful 
matters: the whole creation is ſerious in ferving 
God and us, all that are in heaven and hell are 
ſerious | How then can we be gay?“ 

By this ſeriouſneſs above-mentioned, we are, 
however, not to underſtand a gloomineſs of tem- 
per, or an abſolute ſecluſion from ſociety. Thee 
is a happy medium which religion teaches. * Hu- 
man nature is not ſo miſerable as that we fhould 
be always melancholy, nor ſo happy as that we 


ſhould be always merry. A man ſhould not live 
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as if there were no God in the world; nor at the 
ſame time, as if there were no men in it. Diſ- 

uſt with the world ſhould never prevent our 
aſſiſting the inhabitants of it ; and our contempt of 
life ſhauld always be accompanied with charity for 
the living.“ 

Religion, however, ſhould be the grand buſineſs 
of life, and without it great names, conſpicuous 
ſituations, ſounding titles, and extenſive riches are 
all empty things. Let us then ſtudy how to live 
to God, to know ourſelves, to improve our time. 
Let us not imagine, that the fineſt genius, the 
greateſt powers, the moſt conſummate worldly wiſ- 
dom, or any thing elfe will be a ſubſtitute for real 
religion. My heart has yearned, (ſays Mr. Ce- 
eil) at marking a great man, wiſe in his genera- 
tion, {kilfully holding the reigns of a vaſt enter- 
prize, graſping with a mighty mind its various re- 
lations and penetrating with-an eagle's eye into— 
What? every thing but HIMSELF, A fallen 
ſpirit, in a difordered world | Having. a day of 
falvation, and that negleCted! How natural was 
the dying language of ſuch a one, when he cried 
out, The battle is fought, the battle is fought, but 
the viftory is oft for eder! 

« Alas! How many celebrated geniuſes, how 
many deep philoſophers, how many ſplendid con- 
querors, ſhall awake in eternity from their vain 
dreams of glory ; each wiſhing he had been an 
idiot, or even a brute, that he might never have 
deen eternalty a wretch, reſponſible for talents and 
privileges neglected and abuicd !''® 

SABBATH- 


dee Rev. Mr. Cecil's Sermon, entitled“ The True 
atrict.“ Nothing perhaps can be more fulſome than com- 
pliments to the living, but ot all the preachers in the metro- 
bells, few, it any, in my opinion, exceed this excellent man, 
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SABBATH-DAY. 
c THE Chriſtian Sabbath,” ſays Hervey, “ is 


an ineſtimable privilege to. tlie Church of Chriſt. 


It is a pledge of God's diſtinguiſhing love. It is a 
happy mean of building us up in knowledge, of 
eſtabliſhing us in faith, and preparing us for our 
everlaſting reſt.” | | 

„The happineſs of heaven, (Henry obſerves) 
is the conſtant keeping of a ſabbath. Heaven is 
called a /abbath, to make thoſe that love ſabbaths 
long for heaven, and to make thoſe that long for 
heaven love ſabbaths.“ 

1. The Sabbath-day was anciently called dies 
lucis, the day of light. Alſo Regina dierum, the 
Queen of days. 'The Primitive Church had this 
day in high veneration: it was a great badge of 
their religion; for, when the queſtion was aſked, 
© Keepeſt thou the ſabbath?” The anſwer was 
made, I am a Chriſtian, and dare not omit the 
celebration of the Lord's day.” | 

2. That great man, Judge Hale, thus ſpeaks of 
the ſabbath—“ I have (ſays he) by long and 
ſound experience found, that the due obſervance 
of this day, and of the duties of it, have been of 
fingular comfort and advantage to me. The ob- 
ſervance of this day hath ever had joined to it a 
bleſſing upon the reſt of my time, and the week 
- that hath been ſo begun, hath been bleſſed and 
proſperous to me; and on the other fide, when [ 
have been negligent of the duties of this day, the 
Teſt of the week has been unſucceſsful and unhappy 


either for ingenuity of remark or depth of experience. Every 
tudent in London dees himſelf an injury if he neglect to 
hear this truly wiſe and able preacher, 


do 
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to my own ſecular employments; fo that I could 
eaſily make an eſtimate of my ſucceſſes in my own 
ſecular employments the week following, by the 
manner of my paſſing of this day; and this I do 
not write lightly or inconſiderately, but upon a 
long and ſound obſervation and experience,” | 

3. Mr. Matthew Henry was particularly obſery- 
ant of the Sabbath-day. It was foinewhat ſingular, 
that the two laſt ſabbaths he ſpent on earth, God 
ſhould direct him to a ſubject ſuitable to what he 
had appointed, and was ſo ſpeedily to be pertormed 
for him. Thoſe two ſabbaths he was wholly taken 
up with the thought of that eternal ſabbath and 
reſt which the ſpirits of juſt men enjoy in heaven. 
The laſt ſabbath but one he preached from Heb. 
iv. 9. There remaineth, therefore, a reſt to the 
people of God;” and the laſt of all, from the farſt 
verſe of the ſame chapter Let us therefore fear, 
leſt a promiſe being left us of entering into his reſt, 
any of you ſhould ſeem to come thort of it.“ 

How many perſons who call themſelves Chriſ- 
tians can reconcile their Sunday proceedings with 


c their conſciences, or the word of God, I know not. 
1 Whatever difference of ſentiment there may be as 
, to the particular day, it is evident there never has 
F been any abrogation of the ſpirit, meaning, or end 
: of the law, as to devoting the ſeventh part of our 
- time to God. What then will they have to anſwer 
K for who ſet apart this day for travelling, viſiting, 
4 feaſting, and worldly amuſements? What an awful 
[ account many profeſſors will have to give, who vio- 
. late this day by working, poſting their books, keeping 
y their ſervants at home to dreſs large and expenſive 


dinners; buying things which might eaſily have 
been obtained on the preceding day? Let all ſuch 
remember how incompatible this is with the law of 


God, and eyen the laws of the land. 3 
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All perfons who profane the Lord's day are liable 
to the following penalties; and it were to be wiſh- 
ed the Magiſtrates would put theſe laws 1 in execu- 
tion with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs. 


By doing or executing 
any buſineſs or work of 
their ordinary callings on 
the Lord's day, or any 
part thereof, (works of 
neceflity and charity only 
excepted), under which 
head of ordinary callings 
is included /havimng on 
Sundays, which is a moſt 
ſhameful and notorious 

cuſtom. 

By public crying, or 
expoſing to ſale any 
wares, merchandize, &c, 


By idling, or wan- 


dering, in the time of - 


divine ſervice, 


Alehouſe-keepers, vint- 
ners, inn-keepers, per- 
mitting tipling in their 
houſes. 


Shoemakers ſelling or 
putting to ſale any ſhoes, 
boots, &c. upon the Sab- 
bath-day. 


Sg: the 29th Car. II. 
p. 7. Perſons convict- 

ed hereof, by view of a 
uſtice of the Peace, 
confefion of the party, 


or witneſs, are to pay 


five ſhillings, or be put 
in the Rocks two hours. 
Licenſed houſes beſides 
forfeit their licences, 


— 


By the ſame AQ, it is 
forfeiture of goods fo ex- 
poſed to ſale. 


By the ſame Act, five 
ſhillings, or ſtocks two 
hours, 

By ft Jac. I. cap. 9. 
If convicts of ſuch per- 
miſſion, are to pay 10s. 
and if convicts of drun- 
kenneſs, diſabled to an 
alehouſe for three years, 
by 21ſt Jac. I. cap. 7. 

By 1 Jac. c. 22. ſ. 28. 
forfeit 38. 4d. a- pair, be- 
ſides the value thereof. 
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« ALL ſcripture is given by inſpiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for inſtruction in righteouſneſs.” 

The bible is not only the oldeſt, but the beſt 
book in the world. The matter, the manner, the 
end, the harmony, the ſucceſs of the ſcriptures, 
together with their wonderful preſervation, charac- 
ter of the penmen, and accompliſhment of their 
predictions, ſhould teach us their divine authority. 
Infidels may reject, ſceptics may doubt, and the 
licentious may ſneer; but no one who ever wiſhed 
to take away this foundation ſtone, could pro- 
duce any other equal to it, on which the ſtructure 
of a pious mind, a ſolid hope, a comfortable ſtate, 
or wiſe conduct, could be raiſed. A view of the 
heathen world, a fight of mankind at large, will 
evidently ſhew how far the light of nature can 
carry men. Revelation only is the ſure word, in 
the beautiful language of the Apoſtle, whereunto 
we do well to take heed as unto a light that 
ſhineth in a dark place, 


Read and revere the ſacred page; a page 

Which not the whole creation could produce, 

« Which not the conflagration ſhall deſtroy, 

In nature's ruins not one letter loſt,” YOUNG, 


1. A lady of ſuſpected chaſtity, and who was 
tinCtured with infidel principles, converſing with a 
miniſter of the Goſpel, objected to che ſcriptures, 
on account of their obſcurity, and the great diffi- 
culty of underſtanding them. The miniſter wiſely 
and ſmartly replied, * hy, madam, what can be 
eaſier to underfland than the ſeventh. commandment. 
Thou ſhalt not commit adultery,” “ 

2. We 
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2. We had in our congregation,” ſays one, 
*© a poor aged widow, who could neither read the 
ſcriptures, nor live without hearing them read; fo 
much inſtruction and pleaſure did the derive from 
the oracles of God.“ She lived in a lone place, and 
the family where ſhe lodged could not read ;* but 
there was one more cottage near, and in it a little 
boy, a ſhepherd's ſon, who could read; but, hie full 
of play, was not fond of reading the bible. Neceſ- 
ſity is the mother of invention. The old widow 
determined to riſe one hour ſooner in a morning, 
to ſpin one halfpenny more, to be expended in 
hiring the thepherd's boy to read to her every 
evening a chapter, to which he readily agreed, 
3. Collins, the poet, it is ſaid, travelled with 
no other book than an Engliſh Teſtament, ſuch as 
children carry to ſchool. When a friend took it 
into his hand out of curioſity to ſee what compa- 
nion a man of letters had choſen, ** I have but one 
book, ſaid Collins, ** but that is the belt.” Hap- 
py would it be for poets if they all were of the ſame 
mind. | 
4. The learned Salmaſius ſaid, when on his 
death-bed, O] I have loſt a world of time! It 
one year more were to be added to my life, it 
ſhould be fpent in reading David's Palms and 
Paul's Epiſtles.” : 
F. It is not every man that chooſes the bible in 

preference to worldly emolument. The following 
inſtance, however, is related of John Weſſclus, 
one of the moſt learned men in the 15th century. 


I cannot help obſerving here, what = bleſſing the Sun- 
day ſchools and other ſuch like inſtitutions have been, and 
will be, to the riſing generation, It is no uncommon thing 
now to meet with many grown up perſons who cannot read 
a ſing le letter. To meet with ſuch in the next century, will, 
I think, be conſidered as a angular phænomenon. 

His 
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His patron having been elected Pope by the name 
of Sixtus IV. continued his favour to him, and of- 
fered him all kinds of preferment; but Weſſelus 
deſired- only one copy of the bible in Hebrew and 
Greek out of the Vatican library. 'The Pope 
thought this a very ſtupid — «© Why did 
you not,” ſaid he, ** defire a mitre, or ſome ſuch 
thing?” * Becauſe I do not want one,” replied 
Welſelus, His requeſt was granted. The bible 
to a pious mind, is more to be deſired than the 
greateſt riches, or the moſt elevated and conſpicu- 
ous ſituations in the world. 

6. A worthy officer (with whom TI have the 
pleaſure of being acquainted), lately aſſembled all 
his men in the cabin, and ſtating the critical ſitua- 
tion of his country, propoſed to them the contri- 
bution of ten days' pay, as a free-will offering, to 
the neceſſities of their country. This being cheer- 
fully agreed to, he preſented each of them with a 
bible, defiring them to perute it carefully, adding, 
It will inſtru you to fear God, honour the 
King, and love your Country.“ Were every of- 
ficer to do likewiſe, what good might we not ex- 
pect ? 

7. A miniſter, not long ſince, meeting with 
ſome ſailors who appeared to be ſerious, aſked them 
if there were any more on board, who were of the 
lame opinion with themſelves? “ Yes, Sir,” faid 
one of them, there are ſeveral of us, when op- 
portunity offers, meet for reading and prayer, and 
Te hope there are fix of us, who are truly born 
azain, who were all vile ſinners two years ago; but 
have been taught tc love God by reading the bible.” 
What an encouragement is this to diſtribute bibles 
among ſailors as well as others 
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IT has been ſuppoſed, that the ſcriptures are 
read by the poor and illiterate only ; and that there 
is nothing in them worthy the attention of the 
great, the wiſe, and the learned: but this is a 
miſtake, It is their peculiar excellency, that they 


are calculated for the benefit of the moſt ſaga- 
cious philoſopher, as well as the moſt humble 


peaſaut. 

There is no book in the world ſo admirably 
adapted to the capacities of all men as the bible, — 
It is ſo ſublime in its language, fo noble in its 
doctrine, yet plain in its precepts, and excellent 
in its end, that the man muſt be ignorant and de- 
praved indeed who lives without reading it. 

1. Queen Elizabeth ſpent much of her time in 


reading the beſt writings of her own and former 


ages, yet ſhe by no means neglected that beſt of 
books, the bible; for proof of which, take her own 
words. „I walk,” ſays ſhe, many times in the 
pleaſant fields of the holy ſcriptures, where I pluck 
up the goodliſome herbs of ſentences by pruning, eat 
them by reading, digeſt them by muſing, and lay 
them up at length in the high ſeat of memory, by 
gathering them together; ſo that, having taſted 
their ſweetneſs, I may leſs perceive the bitterneſs 
of life.” 

2. Lord Rocheſter. —A compariſon of the 53d 
chapter of Iſaiah, with the account given in the 
four Evangeliſts of the ſufferings of Chriſt, became 
the inſtrument of convincing this witty and wicked 
Earl. It is ſaid, that Mr. Parſons, in order tv 
his conviction, read to him 53d chap. of Ifaiah, 
and compared that with our Saviour's paſſion, that 
he might there ſee a prophecy concerning it, writ- 
ten many ages before it was done; which the Jews, 


that ſill blaſphemed Chriſt, ſtill kept in their hands 
as 
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as a book divinely inſpired. The Earl told Biſhop 


Burnet, that as he heard it read, he felt an inward 
force upon him, which did ſo enlighten his mind, 
and convince him, that he could reſiſt it no longer, 
for the words had an authority, which did ſhoot 
like rays or beams in his mind, ſo that he was not 


only convinced by the reaſoning he had about it, 


which ſatisfied his underſtanding, but by a power 
which did ſo eFeCtually conſtrain him, that he did 
ever after as firmly believe in his Saviour, as if he 
had ſeen him in the clouds. He had it read ſo often 
to him, that he had got it by heart, and went 
through great part of it in diſcourſe with the Bi- 
ſhop, with a ſort of heavenly pleaſure, giving him 
his reflections upon it“ See Burnet's Life. 

3. It is ſaid of Sir Iſaac Newton, that he did 
not gonfine himſelf only to natural religion, for he 
was thoroughly perſuaded of the truth ot revelation. 
And amidſt the great variety of books which he 


Mad conſtantly before him, that which he ſtudied 
with the greateſt application was, the Bible: and 


he underſtood the nature and force of moral cer- 
tainty, as well as he did that of a ſtrict demonſtra- 
tion. 

4. The famous Selden, one of the moſt emi- 
nent philoſophers, and moſt learned men of his 
time, who had taken a diligent ſurvey of antiquity, 
and what knowledge was conliderable amongſt 


Jews, Heathens, and Chriſtians, and read as much 
perhaps as any many ever read, towards the end of 


his days, declared to Archbiſhop Uſher, “ That 


notwithſtanding he had been ſo laborious in his 


enquiries, and curious in his colle ions; and had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of a treaſure of books and manu- 
{cripts upon all ancient ſubjects; yet he could reſt 
his ſoul on none ſave the ſcriptures ; and above all, 

that 
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that paſſage gave him the moſt ſatisfaction, in 
Titus ii. 11 to 14. The Grace of God, &c.“ 

5. Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, a great ſtateſman, a 
little before his death, adviſed his relations to be 
ſerious in ſearching after the will of God in his 
Holy word, For, ſaid he, ** it is deſervedly ac- 
counted a piece of excellent knowledge to under- 
ſtand the laws of the land, and the cuſtoms of a 
man's country; how much more to know the ſta. 
tutes of heaven and the laws of eternity, thoſe im- 
mutable and eternal laws of juſtice and righteouſ- 
neſs! To know the will and pleaſure of the Great 
Monarch and Univerſal King! I have ſeen an end 
F all perfeftion, but thy commandment is exceeding 
broad, Whatever other knowledge a man may be 
endowed with, could he, by a vaſt and imperious 
mind, and a heart as large as the ſand upon the ſea 
ſhore, command all the knowledge of art and na- 
ture, of words and things, and yet not know the 
author of his being, and the preſerver of his life, 
his ſovereign and his judge, his ſureſt refuge in 
trouble, his beſt friend or worſt enemy, the ſupport 
of his life, and the hope of his death, his future 
happineſs and his portion for ever, he doth but go 
down to hell with a great deal of wiſdom.” 

6. Mr. Locke, juſtly eſteemed one of the greateſt 
maſters of reaſon, being aſked a little before his 
diffolution—** What was the ſhorteſt and ſureſi way 
for a young gentleman to attain a true knowledge of the 
<briftian religion in the full and juſt extent of it © 
made this memorable reply, „Let him ſtudy the 
holy Scriptures, eſpecially the New "Teſtament. 
Therein are contained the words of eternal life. It 
has God for its author, ſalvation for its end, and 
truth, without any mixture of error, for its matter. 

In another place, he ſays, „The only way to 


attain a certain knowledge of the chriſtian religion 
in 
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in its full extent and purity, is the ſtudy of the 


holy ſcripture.” 


Mr. Locke ſpent the laſt fifteen years of his life 


at Oates, in Eſſex, at the ſeat of Sir Francis 
Maſham. * During this agreeable retirement, he 
applied himſelf eſpecially to the ſtudy of the holy 
ſcriptures, and employed the laſt years of his life 
in hardly any thing elſe.” 

7. Sir William Jones's opinion of the Bible was 
written on the laſt leaf of one belonging to him,, 
in theſe ſtrong terms, “I have regularly and at- 


tentively read theſe holy ſcriptures, and am of opi- 


nion that this, volume, independently of its divine 
origin, contains more ſublimity and beauty, more 
pure morality, more important hiſtory, and finer 
ſtrains of poetry and eloquence, than can be col- 
lected from all other books, in whatever age or 
language they, may have been.compoſed.” 


, : * 


8. The honourable Robert Boyle is another in- 
ſtance. His whole life and fortune were ſpent in. 
illuſtrating the beautics of the two grand volumes, 
of Creation and Revelation. He has ſaid every 
thing in favour of the Bible that language admits, 
of. He calls it, „hat matchleſs book,” and has, 
written a whole volume to illuſtrate its beauties. 
Nor was his: admiration confined to mere words :. 
for he was at the charge of a tranſlation and im- 
preſſion of the four Golpels and AQts_of the 
Apoſtles, into the Malayan language, and this 
book he ſent over all the Eaſt Indies. He was 
moreover at a conſiderable expence for an im- 
preſſion of the New Teſtament in the Turkiſh 
language, He alſo ſpent ſeven hundred pounds in 
an edition of the Icith Bible, which he ordered to 
be diſtributed in that country. He contributed 
largely alſo to the impreſſions both of the Welfl 
Bible and of the 1rith Bible, for the uſe of the 
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Highlands in Scotland. He gave, during his liſe, 


300 pounds towards the propagating the chriſtian 


religion in America. 


CEL, — 


TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


1. OUR Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible was 
made in the time and by the 'appointment of 
James the Firſt. 138 to F aller, the num. 
ber of tranſlators amountetl to forty-ſeven. Every 
one of the company was to tranflate the whale 
parcel and compare all together. Thefe good and 
learned men entered on their work in the ſpring, 
1607, and three years elapſed before the tranſla- 
tion was finiſhed. 

2. Bugenhagius aſſiſted Luther in the tranſla- 
tion of the Bible into German, and kept the day 
on which it was finiſhed annually a feſtival with 
his friends, calling it, „The Feaft of the Tranſ- 
lation of the Bible;” and it certainly de ſerves a 
red letter more than half the ſaints i in the calen- 
dar. 

3. Soon after Tindale's New Teſtament vas 


publiſhed, a royal proclamation was iſſued out to 


prohibit the buying and reading ſuch tranſlation or 
tranſlations. But this ſerved to increaſe the pub- 
lic curioſity, and to occaſion a more careful read- 
ing of what was deemed ſo obnoxious. One ſtep 
taken by the Biſhop of London, afforded ſome 
merriment to the Proteſtants. His Lordfhip 
thought that the beſt way to prevent theſe Englilh 
New Teſtaments from circulation, would be to 
buy up the whole impreſſion, and therefore em- 
ployed a Mr. Packington, who ſecretly favonret 


the reformation, then at Antwerp, for this Pg 
po Cy 
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poſe ; aſſuring him at the ſame time, that coſt 
what they would, he would have them, and burn 
them at Paul's Croſs. Upon this Packington ap- 
plied himſelf to Tindale, (who was then at Ant- 
werp) and upon agreement the Biſhop had the 
books, Packington great thanks, and Tindale all 
the money. This enabled Tindale inſtantly to 
publiſh a new and more correct edition, ſo that 
they came over thick and threefold into England. 
This occaſioned great rage in the diſappointed 
Biſhop and his Popiſh friends. One Conſtantine 
being ſoon after apprehended by Sir Thomas 
Moore, and being aſked how Tindale and others 
ſubſiſted abroad, readily anſwered, “ That it was 
the Biſhop of London who had been their chief 
ſupporter, for he beſtowed a great deal of money 
upon them in the purchaſe of New Teſtaments, 
to burn them, and that upon that eaſh they had 
fubſiſted till the ſale of the ſecond edition was re- 
ceived.” "DIY | 
4. The following incident reſpecting the vene- 
rable Bede, is worthy of remembrance. One of 
the laſt things he did was the tranſlating of St. 
John's Goſpel into Engliſh. When death ſeized 
on him, one of his devout ſcholars, whom he uſed 
tor his ſecretary or amanuenſis, complained— 
My beloved maſter, there remains yet one 
ſentence unwritten.” Write it then quickly,” 
replied Bede; and ſummoning all his ſpirits to- 
gether (like the laſt blaze of a candle going out): 
he indited it and expired. 

5. Mark Hildeſtey, Biſhop of Soder and Man, 
deſerves to be here recorded as an example of dili- 
gence and activity im promoting the tranſlation of 
the holy ſcriptures into the Manks language. His 
Whole heart was ſet upon this work, and God 
83 - greatly 


* 
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greatly bleſſed him in it.“ On Saturday, the 28th 
of November, 1772, he-was crowned with the 
inexpreſſible happineſs of receiving the laſt part of 
the Bibte Tranſlation, ſo long and ſo greatly the 
object of his ardent prayers: upon which occaſion, 
according to his own repeated promiſe, he very 
emphatically ſang, Nunc Domine dimittis, in the 


preſence of his congratulating family. The next 


day, which was Advent Sunday, he officiated in 


his own chapel, and preached on the uncertainty 


of human life. In the evening, he again called 
his family together, and reſumed the ſubject. On 
the next day, he was ſeized with a ſtroke of ap- 
poplexy, and that day week he calmly reſigned a 
valuable exiſtence in the ſeventy-fourth year of 
his age. 


SLEEPING AND INATTENTION IN 
THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


WE may well afk whether fuch an inconſif- 
tence were ever ſeen in a Pagan temple or Maho- 
metan moſque? © He who ſleeps in a place of 
worſhip,” ſays one, is as though he had been 
brought in for a corpſe, and the preacher was 
preaching at his funeral.” Upon this ſubject 1 
cannot help tranſcribing what has been written by 
an eminent author. Conſtant ſleepers,” ſays 
he, are public nuiſances, and deſerve to de 


| whipped out of a religious aſſembly, to which 


they are a conſtant diſgrace. There are ſome who 
have regularly attended a place of worſhip for 
ſeven years, twice a-day, and yet have not heard 


A poor woman, in his pariſh, upon her ſon's reading 4 
chapter to her, cried out with great exultation, We have 


fit in darkneſs till now.“ | 
One 
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rharutter what can be ſaid for him, who in his 


uſual cauſes of ſleeping in the day time. Where is 
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one Whole ſermon in all the time. Theſe dreamers | 


are a conſtant" diſtreſs to their preachers. In re- 
gard to their health, would any but a ſtupid man 


chooſe ſuch a place to fleep in? In reſpect to their 


ſleep makes mouths and wry faces, and exhibits 
ſtrange poſtures, and ſometimes ſnorts, ſtarts and 
talks in his ſleep ? Where is his prudence, when he 
gives ſuch occaſion to malicious perſons to ſuſpeR 
him of gluttony, drunkenneſs; lazineſs, and other 


his breeding? He ought to reſpect the company; what 
an offenſive rudeneſs to ſit down and ſleep before 
them! Aboue all where is his piety and fear of God? 

« Where is your reſpect for your Miniſter,” 
ſays another, “For ſix days he laboprs, and on the 
ſeventh he brings into the pulpit what he has in 
ſecret prepared, Unhappy man! Thy hearers tell 
thee to thy face, that thy labours for a week are 
not worthy of their attention for an hour. O how 
often has it been, that when the faithful zealous 
man of God has had his heart warm with his 
ſubject, and has fondly thought each attendant's 
feelings were in uniſon with his own, that by _ 
your indecent yawning, your filthy ſnoring, or 
repeated nodding before his eyes, his pleaſure 
hath yielded io ſurprize, his ſurprize to grief, 
and his grief to diſcouragement, until he has poſ- 
ſeſſed ſufficient fortitude io cloſe the ſentence he 
had begun, and a ſeaſon which promiſed univer- 
fal delight, becomes through your indolence, tor- 
menting to the preacher, and unprofitable to atten- 
tive hearers. 

1. As Mr. Nicoll, of Exeter, was once preach- 
ing he ſaw ſeveral of the Aldermen afleep, and 
thereupon ſat down. Upon his ſilence, 4nd the 
noiſe that preſenily aroſe in the church, they 
awoke, 
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awoke, and ſtood; up with the-reſt : upon which 
he aroſe again, and ſaid. The Sermon is net jet 
done, but now you are atuate, I hope. you will hearken 
more diligently,” and then went on. 
2. It is ſaid, that Door Seuth, one of the 
chaplains of Charles the Second, preaching on a 
certain day before the Court, which was compoſed 
of zhe moſt profligate and dillipated men in the 
nation, perce ved in the middle of his difcourſe, 
that, fleep had gradually taken poſſeſſion of his 
hearers.' The Doctor immediately {topped ſhort, 
and changing his tone of voice, called out to Lord 
L auderdale three times. His Lordthip ſtanding 
up, My Lord,” fays South, with, great com- 
poſure, I am ſorry to interrupt your repoſe, but 


1 muſt beg of you, that you will not ſnore quite ſo 


loud, leſt you awaken his Majeſty.” 

3.4. It is related of Dr. Young, that as he was 
preaching, in his turn at St. James's, he plainly 
perceived it was out of his power to command the 
attention of his audience. This fo affected the 
feelings of the preacher, that he fat back in the 
pulpit, and burit into tears. And of Bilhop Ab- 
bot it is ſaid, that once on ſuch an occaſion, he 
took out his teſtament and read Greek. 

5. The B:ſhop of Maſſilon, in the firſt ſermon 
he ever preached, found the whole audience, upon 
his getting into the pulpit, in a difpolition no way 
favourable to his intentions. T heir nods, whiſpers, 
or drowſy behaviour, ſhowed him that there was 
no great profit to be expected from his fowing in a 
foil ſo improper. However. he ſoon changed the 
diſpoſition of his audience, by his manner of be- 
ginning. If,” ſays he, a cauſe the moſt im- 
portant that could be conceived, were to be tried at 
the bar before qualified judges: if this cauſe 1n- 
tereſted ourſelves in particular; if the eyes of ide 
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whole kingdom were fixed upon the event; if the 
moſt eminent counſel were employed on both 
fides; and if we had heard from our infancy of 
this yet undetermined trial: would you not all fit 
with due attention, and warm expeQation, to the 
pleadings on each fide? Would not all. your hopes 
and fears be hinged on the final deciſion? And yet, 
let me tell you, you have this moment a cauſe 
where, not one nation, but all. the world, are 
ſpectators: tried not be'ore a fallible tribunal, but 
the awful thione of heaven: where not your tem- 
poral and tranſitory intereſts are the ſubjedt of de- 
bate, but your eternal happineſs or miſery, where 
the cauſe is ſtill undetermined : but, perhaps the 
very moment I am fpeaking, may fix the irrevoca- 
ble decree that ſhall laſt for ever; and yet notwith- 
ſtanding all this, you can hardly fit with patience 
to hear the tidings of your own ſalvation. I plead 
the cauſe of heaven, and yet I am ſcarcely attended 


to.” What an admirable addreſs! O ye ſleepy 


hearers read it and reform. 
__ 
SLANDER. 
WHILE in the preſent ſtate, we | wk prepare 


for, and expet the attacks of ſlander and malevo- 
tence. If we be ever fo poor and obfcure the 
tongue of calumny will find us out, or ever fo wife 
and conſpicuous, the ſpirit of invective will aſſault 
us. „ Cheriſh good humour, (fays one,) paint 
pleaſute in your face, endeavour by your pleaſing 
deportment to communicate happin- fs to all about 
vou; be, if I may ſpeak >, the life ard ſoul of 
foriety : and it wall be! ſaid you are not ſolid, vom 

have 
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have the unworthy ambition of becoming the 
amuſement of mankind. Put on an auſtere air, 
engrave on your "countenance, if | may ſpeak thus, 
the great truths that fill you ſoul: and you will be 
taxed with phariſaiſm and hypocriſy; it will be ſaid, 
that you put on a fair outlide to render yourſelf 
venerable ; but that under all this appearance very 
likely you conceab an impious, irreligious heart. 

Take a middle way, regulate your conduct by 
times, and places, weep with them that weep, and 
rejoice with them that rejoice; and you will be 
accuſed of luke warmneſs. Pick your company , 
confine yourſelf to a ſmall circle, make it a law to 
ſpeak freely only to a few ſelect friends, who will 
bear with your weakneſſes, and who know your 


good qualities; and you. will be accuſed of pride 


and arrogance; it will be ſaid, that you think tae 
reſt of mankind unworthy, of your company, and 
ad you pretend wiſdom and taſte are excluded 

om all ſocieties, except ſuch as you deign to fre- 
quent. Go every where, and in a ſpirit of the ut- 
molt condeſcenſion, converſe with every individual 
of mankind; and it will be ſaid you are unſteady, 
a City, a province cannot ſatisfy you; you lay all 
the univerſe under contribution, and oblige the 
whole world to try to ſatiate your unbounded love 
at pleaſure.” 

1. A, Perſian ſoldier, who was heard reviling 
Alexander the Great, was well admoniſhed by his 
officer. Sir, you are paid to fight again/i Alexan- 
der, and not t2 rail at tim.” May we not ſay of 
mankind at large, that they are bound to pray for 
their enemies, and not to rail at them? 

2. Auguſtine had a diitich written on his table, 
which intimated, that whoever attacked the cha- 
racters of the abſent, were to be excluded. 1 

iſtic 
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diſtich, in modern times, I think, would be very 
ſerviceable. | 

2. When any one was ſpeaking ill of another 
in the preſence of Peter 'the Great, he at firſt 
liſtened to him attentively, and then interrupted 
him, —“ Is there not,” ſaid he, „a fair ſide alſo 
to the character of the perſon of whom you are 
ſpeaking ? Come, tell me, what good qualities 
you have remarked about him.” One would think 
this Monarch had learnt that precept—** Speak 
not evil one of another.” 

4. The famous Boerhaave was one not eaſily 
moved by detraction. He uſed to ſay, Ihe 
ſparks of calumny will be preſently extin& of 
themſelves, unleſs you blow them.” It was a 
good remark of another, that © the malice of ill 
tongues caſt upon a good man, is only like a 
mouthful of ſmoke blown upon a 8 
which, though it clouds its beauty for the preſent, 
yet it is eaſily rubbed off, and the gem reſtored 
with little trouble to its owner.“ 


— PLA Oo — — 


STUDY. 
WHILE ſome are loſt in diſſipation and 


thoughtleſſneſs, there are others whoſe minds are 
abſorbed in diligent and laborious ſtudy. And, 

indeed, to have no taſte for intellectual pleaſures, 
ſeems to put man but a ſmall remove from the 
animal tribes. He who cannot bear thinking, or 
at lealt has no diſpoſition for inveſtigation, but 
takes things merely from the report of others, or 
as they are impoſed upon him by cuſtom or pre- 
Judice, is a mere flave, and hardly can be wiſe. It 
is - remark worthy of attention, that © Thinking 
has 


powers, let a man apply himſelf. 


(| 
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has been on- of the leaft exerted privileges of cultivated 
humanity.** It muſt be confeſſed, there is too much 
truth in the obſervation. That all men think, is 
not denied; but, alas! few think with propriety, 
few bend their thoughts to right objects, few diveſt 
themſelves of the ſhackles of ignorance and cul- 


tom; but to be intelligent, to be candid, *to be 


good, a man ſhould ſtudy. To inform the under- 
ſtanding, mature the judgment, and brighten the 
In a word, he 
who would be happy in himſelf, reſpectable in the 
ſcale of ſociety, and uſeful to the world, let him 
induſtriouſly perſevere in the ſtudy of thoſe ſub- 
jeaAs which are calculated to enlarge the mind, 
ameliorate the diſpoſition, and promote the beſt 
intereſts of mankind. | 

See excellent obſervations written on this ſub- 


ject by Mather, Maſon, Conder, Knox, &c. &c. 
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INSTANCES OF INTENSE STUDY, &c. 


1. Demoſthenes's application to ſtudy was ſur- 
rizing. To be the more removed from noiſe, and 


leſs ſubjeR to diſtraction, he cauſed a ſmall cham- 


ber to be made for him under ground, in which 
he ſhut himſelf up ſometimes tor whole months, 
ſhaving on purpoſe half his head and face, chat he 
might not be in a condition to go abroad. 
there, by the light of a ſmall lamp, he compoſed 
the admirable orations, which were ſaid, by thoſe 
who envied him, to ſmell of the oil, to imply that 
they were too elaborate. © It is plain,” replicd he, 
« your's did not coft you ſo much trouble.” He role 
very early in the morning, and uſed to ſay, that!“ he 


was ſorry When any workman was at his buſineſs 
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before him.” He copied Thucydides' hiſtory eight 
times, with his own hand, in order to render the 
ſtile of that great man familiar to him. 

2. Adrian Turnebus, an illuſtrious French cri- 
tic, was indefatigable in his application ts ſtudy, in- 
ſomuch, that it was ſaid of him, as it was of Bu- 
dzus, that he ſpent ſome hours of ſtudy even on 
the day he was married, | 

3. Frederic Morel had fo ſtrong an attachment 
to ſtudy, that when he was informed of his wife's 
being at the point of death, he would not lay down 
his pen till he had finiſhed what he was upon ; and 
when ſhe was dead, as ſhe was before they could 
prevail upon him to ftir, he was only heard to reply 
coldly, I am very /orry ;- /he was a good woman.” 

4. Sir Iſaac Newton, it is faid, when he had any 
mathematical probleins or ſolutions in his mind, he 
would never quit the ſubject on any account. Din- 
ner has been often three hours ready ſor him before 
he could be brought to table. His man often ſaid 
when he has been getting up of a morning, he has 
lometimes begun to dreſs, and with one leg in his 
breeches fat down again on the bed, where he has 
remained for hours before he has got his clothes on. 

. Mr. Abraham Sharp, the aſtronomer, through 
his love of ſtudy, was very irregular as to his meals, 
which he frequently took in the following manner: 
A little ſquare hole, ſomething like a window, 
made a communication between the room where he 
utoally ſtudied, and another chamber in the houſe 
where a ſervant could enter; and before this hole 
he had contrived a ſliding board: the ſervant always 
placed his victuals in this hole, without ſpeaking a 
word, or making the leaſt noile ; and when he had 
a little leiſure, he viſited his cupboard, to ſee what 
t contained to ſatisfy his hunger or thirſt, But it 
Wen happened, that the breakfaſt, the dinner, and 
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the ſupper remained untouched by him, when the 
ſervant went to remove what was left: ſo deeply 
was he ſometimes engaged in his calculations and 
ſolemn muſings. It is related, that, at one time, 
after his — * had been neglected for a long 
ſeaſon, his family, being uneaſy, reſolved to break 
in upon his retirement; he complained, but with 
great mildneſs, that they had diſconcerted his 
thoughts, in a chain of calculations which had coſt 
him intenſe application for three days ſucceſſively. 
On an old oak table, where, for a long courſe of 
years he uſed to write, cavities might eaſily be per- 
ceived, worn by the perpetual rubbing of his arms 
and elbows. - | 

Such has been the pleaſure ariſing from reading 
and ſtudy, that even the full proſpect of death it- 
ſelf, has not eradicated the love for it. 

6. Of the famous Hooker it is related, that not- 
withſtanding his ſevere and lingering illneſs, he 
continued his ſtudies to the laſt. He ſtrove parti- 
cularly to finiſh his Eccleſiaſtical Polity, and ſaid 
often to a friend who viſited him daily, that he 
did not beg a long life of God for any other reaſon, 
but to live to finiſh the three remaining books ct 
Polity ; and then Lord let thy ſervant depart in 
peace, which was his uſual expreffion. A few 
days before his death, his houſe was robbed ; of 
which, having notice, he aſked, ** Are my books 
and written papers ſafe? And being anſwered that 
they were, then,“ ſaid he, it matters not, for 
no ather loſs can trouble me.” 


7. A ſingular circumſtance is related of the illuſ- 


trious Boerhaave, who kept feeling his pulſe, the 
morning of his death, to fee whether it would beat 
till a book he was eager to ſee was publiſhed. He 
read the book, and ſaid, Now the buſineſs of lite 


is over. 1 
8. When 


moſ 
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8. When Geſner found his laſt hour approach- 
ing, he gave orders to be carried into his ftudy, that 


he might meet death in a place which had been 
moſt agreeable to him all his life. 


= OO ————— —— ü 


THE PROGRESS OF OLD AGE IN 
1 NEW STUDIES. 


1. CATO, at eighty years of age, thought proper 
to learn Greek ; and Plutarch, almoſt as late in 
life, Latin. 

2. Henry Spelman, having neglected the ſciences 
in his youth, cultivated them at fifty years, and 
produced good fruit. 

3- Fairfax, after having been General of the 
parliamentary forces, retired to Oxford to take his 
degrees in la. 

4. Colbert, the famous French miniſter, almoſt 
at ſixty returned to his Latin and law ſtudies. 

5. Tellier, the Chancellor of France, learnt lo- 
gic merely for an amuſement, to diſpute with his 
grand- children. 


Though the above inſtances be ſomewhat ſingu- 
lar, yet young perſons ſhould beware of procraſti- 
nation, and not loſe the preſent moment in expec- 
tation of improving the future, Very few are ca- 
pable of making. any proficiency, under the decre- 
pitude of old age, and when they have been long 
accuſtomed to negligent habits. Great defects, and 
indigeſted erudition, have often characterized the 
Hh, or late learned.“ 
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SINGULAR METHODS OF STUDY. 


1. IT is recorded of Anthony Magliabechi, that 
his attention was continually abſorbed day and 
night among his books. An old cloke ferved him 
for a gown in the day, and for bed clothes at night. 
He had one ſtraw chair for his table, and anothe: 
for his bed, in which he generally remained fixed 
in the midſt of a heap of volumes and papers, until 
he was overpowered with fleep; with all this in- 
tenſe application to reading, his. knowledge was 
well eſtimated in the obſervation applied to him, 
that he was a learned man among bookſellefs, and 
a bookſeller among the learned. 

2. John Williams, an Engliſh Prelate, uſd to 
ſtudy in a particular way. He uſed to allot one 
month to a certain province, eſteeming variety al- 
moſt as refreſhing as ceſſation from labour; at the 
end of which he would take up ſome other matter, 
and ſo on till he came round to his former courſes. 
This method he obſerved, eſpecially in his theoic- 
gical ſtudies, and he found his account in it. 

3. David Blonde), a Proteſtant Min! iſter, | in the 
175th century, had been eſteemed one of thoſe who 


had the greateſt knowledge of eccleſiaſtical and ci- 


vil hiſtory. He had a very ſingular way of ſtudy- 
ing, he lay on the ground, and had round about 
him the books which Ie wanted for the work he 
was about. 

4. Deſcartes uſed to Jay in bed ſixteen hours 
every day, with the curtains drawn and the windows 
ſhut. He imagined, that ia that eaſy and uncii- 
torbed fituation, he had more command over his 
mind, than when it was interrupted by extern?! 
objets. And NMalzb:aiche, uſed to meditate 1 
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his windows ſhut, as the light was a diſturbance to 


him. | 

5. Mezerai, the famous hiſtorian, uſed to ſtudy 
and write by candle light, even at noon day in 
ſummer, and as if there had been no ſun in the 
warld, always waited upon his company to the. 
door with a candle in his hand. 

6. The famous Mr. Brindley, when any extra- 
ordinary difficulty occurred to him in the execution 
of his works, generally retired to bed, and has been 
known to lie there one, two, or three days, till he 
has ſurmounted it. He would then get up and 
execute his deſign without any drawing or model, 
for he had a prodigious memory, and carried ævery 
thing in his bead. 


—— ——— — 


ANECDOTES, INCLUDING ADVICE. 
TO STUDENTS. 


* 


HE who would with to make proficiency in any 


ſcience, mult give himſelf to ſtudy. Knowledge is 


not to be gained by wiſhing, or acquired by dignity 
and wealth. Application is neceſſary both for prince 
and peaſant. Many in elevated ſituations are very 
deſirous of the honour, but averſe to the labour of 
intellectual atrainments. ©. 

1. Euclid was aſked, one day, by King Ptole- 
mæus Lagus, Whether there was not a ſhorter 
and eaſier way to the knowledge of geometry, than 
that which he had laid down in his Elements?“ He 
anſwered, that ** there was indeed no royal road to 
geometry.“ In the ſame manner, when Alexan- 
der wanted to learn geometry. by ſome eaũer and 
ſhorter method, he was told by his preceptor, that 
be muſt here be content to travel the fame road 

1 | with 
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with others; for, that all things of this nature 
were equally difficult to pi inge and people.” We 
may apply this obſervation to-learniag in general. 
If we-with to enjoy the ſweets we muſt encounter 
the difficulties of acquiſition. The ſtudent muſt 
not be always in the world, or living at his eaſe, it 
he wiſh to enlarge his mind, inform his judg- 
ment, or improve his powers. He muſt read, 
think, remember, compare, conſult, and digeſt, iu 
order to be wile and uſeful. 

2. In ieſpect to ſtudy, there are ſome neceſſary 
precautions to be attended to, both as to the body 
and the mind. Hence a Miniſter of the Goſpel 
uled to give this advice to young ſtudents. 1. That 
they thould not buy too many books, as that would 
hurt their pockets. 2. That they ſhould not en- 
gage in any amorous purſuits, as that would hart 
the mind; and 3. That they ſhould not ſit up late 
at night, as that would injure their health. 

3. Dr Whitaker gave the following three rules 
to Mt. Boyce when a ſtudent :—1. To ſtudy al- 
ways ſtanding. 2. Never to ſtudy in a window. 
3- Never to go to bed with his feet cold. 

4. Night ſtudies are very prejudicial to the con- 
ſtitution, and ought to be avoided by all who wiſh 
to prolong their lives, and to be uſeful in their day 
and generation, Lord Bacon greatly impaired his 
conſtitution by this. Hervey and Toplady the 
fame; and it is ſaid of Dr. Owen, that he would 
have gladly exchanged all the learning he had got- 
ten by night ſtudies for the health he had loft 
mereby. Nocturnal ſtudies (fays Dr. Knox) 
too long and too cloſely continued, ſeldom fail to 
jojure the eyes, and together with them the whole 
nervous ſyſtem. They who are impelled by ne- 
ceſſit to work by night and by day, muſt, indeed, 


ſubmit with patieuce to their deſtiny : but that he 
WO 
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who is maſter of his time, ſhould chain himfelf 
down to a more exhauſting toil than the labour of 
the galley flave, is a ſpecies of folly approaching to 
infanity. And, indeed, I know of nothing more 
likely to produce madneſs, than intemperate ſtudy, 
with want of exerciſe, want of air, and want of 
ſlee p. It will, after all, be but a poor comfort, to 
have gone through a whole library, and to have 
loft our eves and our ſenſes in the courſe of the la- 
borious progreſs.” | | 
However fond of ſtudy, therefore, let the ſtudent 
pay ſome attention to health. I know how it is 
when the mind is in purſuit of ſome favourite intel. 
lectual object; and how difficult it is for the ſtudent 
wlio loves his ſtudy better than his life, to think of 
relaxation (eſpecially when he finds no immediate 
inconveniences.) ' But ſhould this book fall into 
the hands of any ſuch, I entreat them to conſider 
the advice of a phyſician, who thus obſerves-— 
Feu diſeaſes prove more fatal to the ſtudious than 
conſumptions of the lungs. It is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that this organ cannot be duly expanded ih 
thoſe who do not take proper exerciſe ; and where 
that is the caſe, obſtructions and adheſions will en- 
ſue. Not only want of exerciſe, but the poſture 
in which ſtudious perſons generally fit, is very hurt- 
ful to the langs. Thole who read or write much, 
are ready to contract a habit of bending forwards, 
and often pres with their breaſt upon a table or 
bench, This poſture cannot fail to hurt the lungs. 
As ſtudious people are neceffarily much within 
doors, they ſhould make choice of a hrge and well 
aired place for ſtudy. This would not only pre- 
vent the bad efeRs which attend confined air, but 
would cheer the ſpirits, and have a moſt happy in- 
f1ence both on the body and mind. It is ſaid of 
Euripides the tragedian, that he uſed to _— 
| al 
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dark cave to compoſe his tragedies; and of De- 
moſtlienes, the Grecian orator, that he choſe a 
place for ſtudy where nothing could be heard or 
feen. With all deference to ſuch venerable names, 
we cannot help condemning their taſte. A man 
may ſurely think to as good a purpoſe in an elegant 
apartment as in a cave; and may have as happy 
conceptions where the all cheering rays of the ſun 
render the air wholeſome, as in places where they 
never enter. 

- 4. Thoſe who read or write much ſhould be very 
attentive to their poſture. They ought to fit and 
ſtand by turns, always keeping as nearly in an erect 
poſture as poſſible. Thoſe who dictate, may do it 
walking. It has an excellent effect frequently to 
read or ſpeak aloud. This not only exerciſes the 
lungs, but almoſt the whole body. Hence ſtudious 
people are greatly benefited by delivering diſcourſes 
in public. Public ſpeakers, indeed ſometimes 
hurt themſelves by over-aCting their part; but this 
is their own fault, The. martyr to mere vocifera- 
tion merits not our ſympathy.” 


- SUPERSTITION. 
A JUDICIOUS hiſtory of ſuperſtition, it has 


been obſerved, would be a curious and entertaining 
work, and would exhibit the human character in a 
remarkable point of view. The general features 
of it have been the fame in all ages, but it aſſumes 
certain peculiarities, according to- the diverſity of 
character of different nations. It gained admiſſion 
into the ſcience of medicine at an early period. It 
prevailed allo in natural philoſophy, and every one 

| knows 
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knows the prevalence it has had in the religious 
world. | 

1. Simeon, a Syrian ſhepherd, after addictin 
himſelf to the ſenſeleſs auſterities of the monkiſh 
life, paſſed thiity-ſeven years ſtanding on the top 
of five pillars, of fix, twelve, twenty-two, thirty- 
lix, and forty cubits high, that he might gradually 
aſcend to heaven as nearly as poſſible ; and thus at- 
tracted the admiration of all around him, and eſta- 
3 to himſelf a moſt ſnining character of ſaint- 

up. 

2. Charles V. as an expiation for his ſins, gave 
himſelf diſcipline in ſecret, with ſuch ſeverity, that 
the whip of cords which he employed as the inſtru- 
ment of his puniſhment, was found after his de- 
ceaſe tinged with his blood, Nor was be ſatisfied 
with theſe acts of mortification. The timorous and 
diſtruſtful ſolicitude which always accompanies ſu- 
perſtition, ſtill continued to diſquiet him, and de- 
preciating all that he had done, prompted him to 
aim at ſomething extraordinary, at ſome new and 
make act of piety, that would diſplay his zeal, 
and merit the favour of heaven. The act on which 

lie fixed, was as wild and uncommon as any that 
ſuperſtition ever ſuggeſted to a diſordered fancy.— 
He reſolved to celebrate his own obſequies before 
his death. He ordered his tomb to be erected in the 
chapel of the monaſtry. His domeſtics marched 
thither in funeral proceſſion, with black tapers in 
their hands. He himſelf followed in his ſhroud. 
He was laid in his coffin with much ſolemnity.— 
The ſervice for the dead was chanted ; and Charles 
Joined in the prayer 'which was offered up for the 
reſt of his ſoul, mingled his tears with thoſe which 
his attendants ſhed, as if they had been celebrating 
2 real funeral. The ceremony cloſed with ſprink- 
ling holy-water on -the coffin in the uſual form a 
ö all 
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and all the affiſtants retiring, the doors of the cha- 


pel were ſhut. Then Charles roſe out of the cot- 


fin, and withdrew to his apartment, full of thoſe 


awful ſentiments which ſuch a ſingular ſolemnity 
was calculated to inſpire, But either the fatiguing 
length of the ceremony, or the impreſſion which 
this image of death left on his mind, affected him 
ſo much, that next day he was ſeized with a fever, 
His feeble frame could not long reſiſt its violence, 
and he expired on the 21ſt September, after a life. 
of 58 years, ſix months, and twenty-one days.“ 
hough ſuperſtition be generally the mark of a 
weak mind, ſuch is the infirmity of human nature, 
that we find many inſtances of it among men of 
the moſt ſublime genius and moſt enlightened 
minds. Socrates believed that he was — 2 by a 
demon. Lord Bacon believed in witchcraft; and 
relates, that he was cured of warts by rubbing them 
with a piece of lard with the {kin on, and then 
nailing it with the fat towards the ſun on the poſt 
of a chamber window facing the ſun. Henry IV. 
one of the moſt illuſtrious of monarchs, was very 
uneaſy before his aſſaſſination, on account of ſome 
prophecies. The enlightened Cudworth defended 
prophecies in general, and called thoſe who oppol- 
ed the belief of witchcraft, by the name of Atheiſts, 


— — — 
SWEARING, PROFANITY, &c. . 


THERE is ſomething ſo low, vulgar, and wick- 
ed in ſwearing, that it is ſurprizing that men who 
wiſh to be conſidered as wiſe and polite, ſhould be 
found fo much in the habit of it. But, alas! we 
find it is not peculiar to the inferior circles of life, 
but prevails among the great and honourable ſo 


* See Robertſou's Hiſtory of Charles V. 
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called. Wiſe and ſuitable reproofs of this ſin have 
however had a good effect, as the following inſtances 
ſhew :— 

1. Mr. John Howe being at dinner with ſome 
perſons of faſhion, a gentleman expatiated largely 


in praiſe of Charles I. and made ſome diſageeable 


reflections upon others. Mr. Howe obſerving that 
he mixed many horrid oaths with his diſcourſe, 
took the liberty to ſay, that in his humble opinion 
he had omitted one great excellence in the cha- 
racer of that Prince; which when the gentleman 
had preſſed him to mention, and waited with im- 
patience to hear it, he told him it was this“ that 
he was never heard to ſwear an oath in common con- 
verſation.” The gentleman took the reproof, and 
promiſed to break off the practice. 

2. Another time he paſſed two perſons of quality 
who were talking with great eagerneſs, and d—d 
each other repeatedly. Upon which, taking off 
his hat, he ſaid to them, I pray God fave you 
both,“ for which they both gave him their thanks. 

3. At the time when the occaſion Conformity 
Bill was debated in Parliament, Mr. Howe paſſed 
a noble Lord in a chair in St. James's Park, who 
{ent his footman to call him, deſiring to ſpeak with 
him on this ſubject. In the converſation, ſpeaking 
of the opponents of the diſſenters, he ſaid. D—n 
theſe wretches, for they are mad.“ Mr. Howe, 
who was no ſtranger to the nobleman, expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction in the thought, that there is a God 
who governs the world, who will finally make re- 
tribution to all according to their preſent charac- 
ters; and he, my Lord, has declared, he will 
make a difference between him that ſweareth and 
him that feareth an oath.” The nobleman was 
ſtruck with the hint, and ſaid. I thank you, Sir, 
fer yeur freedom, I take your meaning, and ſhall en- 
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deaveur to make a good uſe of it.” Mr. Howe te. 


plied, © My Lord, I have more reaſon to thank 


your Lordſhip for ſaving we the moſt difficult part 
of a diſcourſe, which is the application.” 

4. An Elector of Cologne, (who is likewiſe an 

Archbiſhop), one day {wearing profanely, aſked a 
peaſant, who ſeemed to wonder, what he was {> 
ſurpriſed at? To hear, an Archbiſhop ſwear,” 
anſwered the peaſant. “ ſwear,” replied the 
Elector, not as an Archbiſhop, but as a Prince.” 
But, my Lord,” ſaid the peaſant, when the 
Prince goes to the devil, what will become of the 
Archbiſhop ?”? 

5. As Mr. Romaine was one tay walking in in the 
ſtreet with another gentleman, he heard a poor mon 
call upon God to damn him. Mr. R ftopped, to 
out hal- a- crown, and, preſenting it, ſaid, ** ly 
friend, I will give you this if you will repeat tht 
oath. ” The man ſtarted: What! Sir,” 1:14 
he, do you think I will damn my foul fer h3!f- 
a-crown ?” Mr. R. anſwered, © As you did it ju 
now for nothing, 1 could not ſuppoſe you would 
refuſe to do it for a reward! The poor creature 
ſtruck with this reproof, as Mr. R. intended be 
ſhould be, replied, ** God bleſs and reward you, 
Sir, whoever you are, | believe you have ſaved mv 
fou! ; I hope I ſhall never ſwear azain while [ 
Ire. 27» 

6. The late Dr. Gifford, as he was once ſhew- 
ing the Britiſh Mufeur to ſtrangers, was very 
much vexed by the profane converſation of a vourg 
gentleman who was prefent. The Doctor taking an 
ancient copy of the Septuagint, and ſhev ing it to 
him, . O,” faid the centleman, I can read dis 
_ Wen, ” faid the Doctor, ** read that paſſage. 


pointing te the third command. Here the gentle · 
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man was ſo firuck, that he immediately deſiſted 
from {wearing. 

Swearing, we find, is prohibited by the law of 
the land, as well as by the law of God. By the 
19th G. If. c. 21. f. I, 4, 6, 7. if any perſon ſhall 
is 2th" curſe or ſwear, and be thereof con- 
victed, on the oath of one witneſs, before one Juſ- 
tice of the Peace, or by confeſſion; every perſon 
ſo offending thalt forfeit as followeth, viz. Every 
day-labourer, common foldier, — or ſeaman, 1s. 
and every other perſon, under the degree of a gen- 
tleman, 2s. ; and every perion of, or above the de- 
gree of a gentleman, 5s. And if he ſhall, after 
conviction, offend a ſecond time, he ſhall forfeit 
double ; and for every other offence, after a ſecond 
conviction, treble. And it he do not immediately 
pay down the ſam fo forfeited, he ſhall be ſent to 
the houſe of correction. And ifany Juſtice or Mayor 
ſhall wilfully and wittingly omit the periormance 
of his duty in the execution of this Act, he ſhall 
forfeit 5l. And if any conſtable or other peace-ot- 
ficer hall omit the performance of his duty in the 
execution of this Act, he ſhall forfeit 408. 


nll i. — — 
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„ HE who knows not how to be ſlent knows 
not how to ſpeak, ſaid Pittacus, and he that 
hath knowledge ſpareth his words, ſaid Solomon, 
that is, He will be few of his Words, as being 
afraid of peak ing amiſs. He that hath k: nowledge, 
and aims to do 200d with ir, is careful when be 
doth ſpeak, to ſpeak to tlie purpoſe, an therefore 
faith little, that he may take time to deliberate 

n 
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upon it. He ſpares his words, becauſe they are 
better ſpared than ill-ſpent.” [Henry.] 
1. An ancient hermit, after he had heard the 
firſt verſe of the 39th pſalm, ** I will take heed to 
my ways, that I offend not with my tongue,” re- 
fuſed to hear the ſecond, ſaying, ** the firſt was 
leſſon ſufficient for him.“ The reader of this verſe 
to him, aſked him many years after, „whether he 
had learned to reduce this leſſon to practice?“ 
« Nineteen years,” replied the hermit, ** have [ 
been trying, and have hardly attained the practice.“ 
In order to ſpeak well, we muſt ſpeak but little, 
remembering always the maxim of St. James,— 
« If any man ſeem to be religious and bridleth not 
his tongue, this man's religion is vain,” 

2. Addiſon, who could write fo agreeable on all 
ſubjects, is well known to have been given to taci- 


turnity ; and Dr. Johnſon, with all his brilliant 


and maſterly powers, could not he ſaid to poſleſs 
companionable agriment. | 

3. *Tis aſtoniſhing,” ſays Pavillon, * that 
among the numerous rules for teaching men to 
ſpeak, there haye been none hitherto laid down for 
teaching them to be ſilent. Vet, this certainly re- 
quires moſt {kill ; ſince we are prompted by nature 
to ſpeak, while ſilence is a ſpecies of reſtraint. 
How mauy are great talkers—or great orators, if 
that ſounds better compared with the ſilent? We 
have the art of ſaying much en a little, whereas we 
moſt want the art of ſaying much in a little. What 
is rhetoric, with all its boaſted figures? An 1gno- 
rant woman, agitated by ſtrong paſſions, is as ener- 
getic as Cicero. It is true that ſhe does not, like 
Cicero, know the names of the ſeveral figures of 
ſpeech which her emotion has employed: a mighty 


ſcience, truly, after ſo laborious a ſtudy as that of 
rhetoric: 
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rhetoric | But the art of ſilence is a quite different 
affair ; it is not acquired by paſſion, but'by vigi- 
lance and reaſon ; and how much more difficult it 
is to comply with the precepts of the latter, than 
the former, need hardly be urged. 

„As well in ancient as in modern hiſtory, we 
every where meet with orators ; nothing is more 
common, than accounts of men who talked a great 
deal, and talked well; but the glorious character 
of a ſilent man, has only, as it appears to me, been 
conferred on a ſingle character. He, indeed, it 
muſt be confeſſed, ated up to it; and was at the 
head of one of the greateſt deſigns ever executed. 
I mean, William Prince of Orange; who made 
ſuch a formidable ſtand againſt Spain, and founded 
the commonwealth of the United Provinces. Car- 
dinal Granville, a Spaniſh ſtateſman, well knew 
the importance of this perſon's taciturnity: for re- 
ceiving advice that Count Egmont, and -Count 
Horn, were both taken, he aſked, whether ths 
ſilent man,” alſo, was apprehended; and being an- 
ſwered in the negative, he replied---* AD then 
nothing is done. 

Let us endeavour to recover this art of tacitur- 
nity; examples, in all attempts, are encouraging; 
it is one of the belt ſecrets in antiquity, and now to- 
tally loſt; loſt, too, as it ſeems, without any con- 
cern, We could better have ſpared their braſs ſta- 
tues, and marble monuments; yet, what a rout is 
mide about theſe, among the virtuoſi, though it 
would puzzle their delicate brains to point out any 
luhſtantial utility in the greater part of them.” 

Howell, clerk to the moſt honourable Privy- 
council of King Charles the Firſt, in his familiar 
letters, ſpeaks thus in favour of filence. * There 
8 a ſaying,” which carrieth no little weight with 
n, that.—% Paryus amor loquitur, ingens ſtupet;“ 
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ſmall love ſpeaks, while great love ſtands aſteniſh- 


f 
ed in ſilence. The one keeps talking, while the . 
, other is ſtruck dumb with amazement : like deep Al 
| rivers, Which to the eve of the beholder ſeem to qu 
5 ſtand ſtill, while ſmall ſhallow rivulers keep a thi 
noiſe; or, like empty caſks, that make an obſtre. bu 
perous hollow found, which they would not do, ſio 
| were they repleniſhed and full of ſubſtance.” Us, 
ö 4. A babler, being at table with a number of the 
| perſons, among whom was one of the ſeven ſages wi 
of Greece, expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, that a man the 
ſo wiſe did not utter a ſingle word. The ſage in- an; 
ſtantly replied, ** A fool cannot hold his tongue.”'— his 
| “ Take away from the converſations of the gene- 
ö rality of perſons, in moſt companies, their ſlanders Tag 
| againſt. the abſent, their ſhallow criticiſms, their an 
{ ignorant political opinions, and their barren witti- ch. 
| eiſms againſt religion, and you will find that, on a a 


Juſt calculation, thoſe who ſpeak the moſt, do not N 
ſay more than thoſe who keep a profound ſilence. thi 


It is for this reaſon, that a man of ſenſe prefers al- FE 

ways paſſing even for ſtupid, by his taciturnity, to tro 

4 the infamous talent of ſhining at the expence of at 
religion, of the laws, of men of genius, and of 7 
| his neighbours, to divert thoſe who are falſely cl 
named great wits, or rejoice the hearts of men who a 

want judgment, juſtice, and humanity.” whe 

du 

INSTANCES OF GOOD TEMPERS, * 
FORGIVENESS, &c. 385 

NOTHING is more congenial to Chriſtianity = 

than a ſpirit of forgiveneſs. Jeſus Chriſt conſtantly the 

inculcated and exemplified it; and his followers, in * 

proportion as they are aſſimilated into his likeneſs, he 


will 
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will manifeſt tlie ſame ſpirit. There have been 
Alexanders and Cæſars, who have boaſted of con- 

uering the world; but, after all, never arrived to 
that honour of ſwaying the ſceptre over themſelves, 
but have continued reſentful and rapacious, paſ- 
ſionate and vicious, to the laſt. Chriſtianity teaches 


us, however, to repreſs the riſing paſſions, forgive 


the offending party, and to do good even to thoſe 
who hate us. Happy is the man who lives under 
the influence of this ſpirit, for“ he that is low to 
anger is better than the mighty : and he that ruleth 
his ſpirit, than he that taketh a city.“ 

1. Sir Walter Rawleigh, a man of known cou- 
rage and honour, being very injuriouſly treated by 
an hot-headed raſh youth, who next proceeded to 
challenge him, and, on his refuſal, ſpit in his face, 
and that too in public. The knight taking out his 
handkerchief with great calmneſs, made him only 
this reply : “ Young man, if I could as eaſily wipe 
your blood from my conſcience as I can tl. is injury 
from my face, I would this moment take away 
your life.” The couſequence was, that the youth 
with a ſudden and ſtrong ſenſe of his miſbehayiour, 
fell on his knees and begged forgivenels. 

2. It was ſaid of Archbiſhop Cranmer, that the 
way to have him one's friend, was, to do him au 
unkindneſs. | 

Such was the ſweet temper and amiable con- 
duct of the Rev. Philip Henry, (father to the cele- 
brated commentator) that the people gave him the 
title of ** Heavenly Hey,” and by this title he 
was commonly known through all the country, 
He uſed to obſerve, that in almoſt every quarrel 
there was a fault on both fides ; ang. that generally 
they were moſt in fault, that were molt forward 
and clamorous in their complaints. One making 
her moan to him of a bad huſband ſhe. had, that in 

U3 this 
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this and the other inſtance was unkind, “ and 
Sir,” faid ſhe, (after a long complaint which he 


patiently heard,) ** what would you have me to + 
do now:!“ „ Why truly,” ſaid he, / would have 


you go home, and be a better wife to him, and then 
you will find that he will be a better huſband to you.” 
Labouring to perſuade one to forgive an injury that 
was done him, he argued thus: “ Are you not a 
Chriſtian ?”” and followed that argument ſo cloſe, 
that at length he prevailed. 

4. Sir Iſaac Newton's temper, it is ſaid, was fo 
equal and mild, that no accident could diſturb it. 
A remarkable inſtance of which is related as fol- 
lows : Sir Iſaac had a favourite little dog, which 
he called Diamond. Being one evening called out 
of his ſtudy into the next room, Diamond was left 
behind. When Sir Iſaac returned, having been ab- 
ſent but a few minutes, he had the mortification to 
find, that Diamond had overſet a lighted candle 
among ſome papers, (the nearly finiſhed labour of 
many years,) which ſoon were in flames, and al- 
moſt conſumed to aſhes. This loſs, as Sir Iſaac 
was then very far advanced in years, was irretrieva- 
ble; yet, without once ſtriking the dog, he only 
rebuked him with this exclamation : “Oh, Dia- 
mond! Diamond! you little know the miſchief 
you have done !” | 

5. The famous Dr. Boerhaave was once aſked, 
by a friend who admired his patience under provo- 


cations, * Whether he knew what it- was to be 


angry, and by what means he had fo entirely ſup- 
preſſed that impetuous and ungovernable paſſion ?” 
He anſwered with the utmoſt frankneſs and fince- 
rity, that“ he was naturally quick of reſentment, 
but that he had, by daily prayer and meditation, at 
length attained to this maſtery over himſelf.” 

b. It is related of Ds, Hough, Biſhop of Wor- 


ceſter, 


* 
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ceſter, who was remarkable for the evenneſs of his 
temper, that having a good deal of company at his 
houſe, a gentleman preſent defired his Lordſhip 
to ſhew him a curious weather-glaſs, which the 
Biſhop had lately purchaſed, and which coft him 
above thirty guineas. The ſervant was accord- 
ingly ordered to bring it, who, in delivering it to 
the gentleman, unfortunately let it fall, and broke 
it all to pieces. The company were all a little de- 
ranged from this accident, but particularly the 
gentleman who aſked to ſee it, and who was 
making many apologies for the accident. Be un- 
der no concern, my dear Sir!“ ſays the Biſhop ſmiling, 
&« ] think it rather a lucky omen, we have hitherto 
had a dry ſeaſon, and now I hope we ſhall have ſome 
rain; for 1 proteſt I do not remember ever to have 
ſeen the glaſs ſo low in my life.“ 

7. The Duke of Marlborough poſſeſſed great 
command of ternper, and never permitted it to be 
ruffled by little things, in which even the greateſt 
men have been occaſionally found unguarded.—As 
he was one day riding with Commiflary Marriot, 
it began to rain, and he called to his ſervant for 
his cloak. The ſervant not bringing it immedi- 
ately, he called for it again, The lervant being 
embarraſſed with the ſtraps and buckles, -did not 
come up to him. At laſt, it raining very hard, 
the Duke calſed to him again, and aſked him what 
he was about, that he did not bring his cloak, 
« You muſt ſtay, Sir, (grumbles the fellow) if it 
rains cats and dogs, till I can get at it.” The 
Duke turned round to Marriot, and ſaid very 
coolly, ** Now I would not be of that fellow's 
temper for all the world.“ | 

8. Dr. Goldfmith's impetuoſity of temper was 
fometimes great, but this was corrected by a mo- 
ment's reflection. His ſervants have been known 


upon 
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upon this occaſion, purpoſely to throw 3 
in his way, that they might profit by it immedi- 
ately after, for he who had the good fortune to be 
reproved was certain of being rewarded for it. 

9. It is ſaid of Mr. Hervey, that he was never 
known to he in a paſſion, It would be well could 
we learn how to attain this victory over ourſelves. 
It would not only produce happineſs in our own 
minds, but bear an indelible impreſſion on the minds 
of others. © For the tempers and lives of men,” 
ſays Fuller, © are books for common people to 
read, and they will read them, though they ſhould 
read nothing elſe.” 

10. The late Rev. Mr, Brewer, of Stepney, was 
a man remarkable for a peaceful temper. He had 
adopted certain maxims, by the conſtant obſerv- 
ance of which he maintained, in all his civil, 
domeſtic, and ſacred connections, the utmoſt hat- 
mony, peace and union, for he u/ed to fay, ** He 


vas deaf, when he could hear; blind, when he cculil 
fee ; dumb, when he could ſpeak ; that he extingui//,- 


ed all the fires he could, and never kindled any.” 
One cannot but reflect on the great advantages 
of ſuch a diſpoſition. Men may call it weakneſs 
and effeminacy, but without it there is no real 
felicity. He who is determined to ſacrifice every 
thing to his own paſſion and temper, and will never 
ſubmit in the leaſt. to any of his fellow creatures, 
will find it not only a barrier to his felicity, but 3 


ſtain upon his character. 


„Our ſtate in this life reſembles that of paſ- 
ſengers in a crowded ſtreet. Every one, purſuing 
the way in which buſineſs or pleaſure leads him, 
meets with obſtacles and interruptions from others 
bent upon the fame errand. If all reſolve to keep 
their road directly onward, without the leaſt at- 


tention 
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tention to others, neither yielding a little to let 
them paſs, nor regulating their ſteps and motions 
in ſome correſpondence with ' thoſe of the reſt, 
univerſal confuſion muſt enſue, and none will be 
able to advance with tolerable ſpeed. Whereas, if 
every one attends a little to the accommodation of 
his neighbour as well as his own, and complies 
with ſuch rules as are laid down for the general ad- 
vantage, all may proceed with reaſonable conveni- 
ence and expedition, In the march of life, no 
one's path lies ſo clear as not in ſome degree to 
croſs another's: and if each be determined, with 
unyielding ſturdineſs, to keep his own line, it is 
impoſſible but he muſt both give and receive many 
a rude ſhock,” 


| 
TEMPERANCE, 


TEMPERANCE has been called the beſt phy- 
fic. It is certainly conducive to health, and not 
only ſo, but to cheerfulneſs likewiſe. As intem- 
perance clogs the body, waſtes the property, and 
ſtupifies the mind, ſo temperance is fruitful of a 
variety of bleſſings and comforts unknown to the 
voluptuous. | 

1. It is ſaid of Diogenes, that meeting a young 
mar» who was going to a feaſt, he took him up in 
the ſtreet, and carried him home to his friends, as 
one who was running into imminent danger, had 
he not prevented him. 

«© What would that Philoſopher have ſaid, had 
he been preſent (ſays Addiſon) at the gluttony of 
a modern meal? Would rot he have thought the 
maſter of a family mad, and have begged his ſer- 


vants to have tied down his hands, had he feen him 
| l de vour 
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deyour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh; ſwallow oil and vine- 
gar, wine and ſpices ; throw down ſallads of twenty 
different herbs, ſauces of an hundred ingredients, 
confections and fruits of numberlets ſweets and 
flavours. What counter-ferments mult ſuch a 
medley of intemperance produce in the body. For 
my part, when I behold a faſhionable table ſet out 
all its magnificence, I fancy that I ſee gouts and 
dropſies, fevers and lethargies, with other innu— 
merable diſtempers ly ing in ambuſcade among the 
diſhes.“ 

2. Lewis Cornaro, a Venetian of noble extrac- 
tion, was memorable for having lived healthful and 
active to above 100 years of age, by a rigid courſe of 
temperance. In his youth he was of a weak con- 
ſtitution, and, by irregular indulgence, reduced 
himſelf, at about forty years of age, to the briuk of 
the grave, under a complication of diſorders ; at 
which extremity he was told, that he had no other 
chance of his life, but by becoming ſober and tem- 
perate. Being wiſe enough to adopt this whole- 


ſome counſel, he reduced himſelf to a regimen, of 


Which there are very few examples. He allowed 
himſelf no more than twelve ounces of food, and 
fourteen ounces of liquor each day, which became 


ſo habitual to him, that when he was about ſeventy. 


years old, the experiment of adding two ounces to 
each, by the advice of his friends, had like to have 
proved fatal to him. At eighty-three he wrote a 
treatiſe, which has been tranſlated into Engliſh and 
often printed, intitled, , Sure and certain methods 
of attaining a long and healthful life,” in which he 
relates his own ſtory, and extols temperance to a 
degree of enthuſiaſm. At length the yoik of an 
egg became ſufficient for a meal, and ſometimes tor 
two, until he died with much eaſe and compolure, 
3. A knight of my acquaintance,” ſays Dr. 

| Cotton 
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Cotton Mather, “ viſiting the famous Dr. Lower 
in his laſt ſickneſs, aſked him for the beſt advice he 
could give him, how to preſerve his health, and 
prolong his life?“ The Doctor only anſwered him, 


& Do not cat too much.“ After ſome other dif-- 


courſe, the knight not imagining that the Doctor 
had thoroughly anſwered his enquiry, repeated it. 
The Doctor thereupon only repeated his anſwer ; 
„Why, did not I tell you, do not eat too much,” 
and further ſaid not. 
4. Sir Theodore Mayem, on his death-bed, 
ve this advice to a noble friend that aſked his 
counſel for the preſervation of health: Be mo- 
derate in your diet, uſe much exercile, and little 
phyſic.“ 


TIME. 


IT is of the utmoſt conſequence that we im- 
prove our time. Never,” ſays one, © delay till 
to-morrow, what reaſon and conſcience tell you 
ought to be performed to-day. To-morrow is not 
your's, and though you ſhould live to enjoy it, you 


muſt not overload it with a burden not its own.” - 


“God, (ſays another) who is liberal and generous 
in all other gifts, teaches us, by the wiſe ceconomy 
of his Providence, how circumſpect we ought to be 
in the right management of our time, for he never 
gives us two moments together ; he gives us only 
the ſecond as he takes away the firſt, and keeps the 
third in his hands, leaving us in an abſolute un- 
certainty whether he will give it us or not.“ 

1. Grotius uſed to take for his motto, Hora 
ruit,” to put himſelf in continual remembrance, 
that he ſhould uſefully employ that time which was 

| flying 
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flying away with extreme rapidity ; and yet, ſo 
reat a ſenſe had he of the non-improvement of it, 
that with all his learning, when he came to die, 
he exclaimed, *© I have waſted my life in inceſſant 
toil, and have done nothing.” | 
2. Dr. Cotton Mather was ſo careful to redeem 
his time, that, to prevent the tediouſneſs of viſits, 
he wrote over his ſtudy-door in capital letters 
BE SHORT. | 
. Mr. Henry Jeſſey, a non-conformiſt miniſ- 
ter, had the following motto put over his ſtudy 
door ; Abe ; 


Amice quiſquis huc ades 
Aut agito paucis, aut abi 
Aut me laborantem adjuva. 


«© Whatever friend comes hither, 
Diſpatch in brief or go, 
Or Li me buſted too. . 1. 

4. Veſpaſian, the Roman Emperor, throughout 
the courſe of his whole life, called himſelf to an 
account every night for the actions of the paſt day, 
and as often as he found he had ſlipped any one 
day without doing good, he entered upon his diary 
this memorial, ** Perdidi diem,” I have loſt a day. 
Thus may every man ſay, who ſuffers a day to paſs 
without doing ſomething for God, for his ſoul, or 
for his fellow- creatures. 

« Take care of the pence, for the pounds will 
take care of themſelves,” was a very juſt and ſen- 
ſible reflection of old Mr. Loundes, the famous 
Secretary of the Treaſury under William III. Anne 
and George I. I therefore recommend to you,” 
lays an author, to take care of minutes, for hours 
will take care of themſelves. Be doing ſomething 
or other all day long, and not neglect half hours 
and quarters of hours, which at the year's end 


amount to a great ſum.” | 
VANITY. 
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« THERE are few people in the TTY ” ſays 
Saurin, „who do not form in their minds agree- 
able plans of happineſs made up of future fatter- 
ing proſpeCts, which have no foundation except 
in their own fancies. This diſpoſition of mind, 
which is ſo general among mankind, is alſo one of 
the principal cauſes of their immoderate delire to 
live. Some have queſtioned whether any mortal 
were ever ſo happy as to chooſe to live his lite over 
again, on condition of paſiing through all the 
events, through which he had gone from his birth 
to his laſt hour. Without inveltigating this prob- 
lem, I venture to aſhrm, that mankind wonld be 
much leſs attached to the world, it they did not 
flatter themſelves with the hope of enjoying more 
pleaſure than they had hitherto experienced. A 
child fancies that as ſoon as he ſhall arrive ata 
certain ſtature, he ſhall enjoy more pleaſure than 
he hath enjoyed in his childhood, and-this is par- 
donable in a child. The youth perſuades himſelf 
that men, who are what they call ſettled in the 
worid. are incomparably more happy than young 
people can be at his age. While we think our- 
ſelves condemned to live ſingle, ſolitude ſeems in- 
tolerable; and when we have aſſociated curſelves 
with others, we regret the happy days we ſpent in 
the tranquillity of folitude. Thus we go on from 
tancy to tancy, and from one chimera to another, 
till death arrives, ſubverts all our imaginary pro- 
jects of happineſs, and makes us know by our own 
experience, what the experience of others might 
have fully taught us long before, that 1s, that the 


whole world is vani:y, that every ſtate, all ages, 
and 
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and all condition, have inconveniences peculiar to 
themſelves, and one which is common to them all, 
I mean a character of diſproportion to our hearts, 
ſo that by changing our ſituation, we often do no 
more than change our kind of infelicity.” 

1. Nicholas Breakſpear, who on his advance- 
ment to the popedom, aſſumed the name of Adrian 
IV. was, in the early part of his life, reduced to the 
neceſſity of ſubmitting to ſervile offices for bread. 
He ſtudied in France, where, though he laboured 
under the preſſures of poverty, he made a wonder- 
tul progreſs in learning. One day, on an inter- 
view with an intimate friend, he told him, „ That 
all the hardſhips of his life were nothing in com- 
pariſon to the Papal Crown ;” and ſpeaking of the 
difficulties and ſorrows he had experienced, he ob- 
ſerved, ** That he had been, as it were, ſtrained 
through the alembic of affliction.” 

2. It was a pertinent diſcourſe of Cineas, dil- 
ſeading Pyrrhus, from undertaking a war againſt 
the Romans: Sir,“ ſaith he, „when you have 
conquered them, what will you do next?“ „ Then 
Sicily 1s near at hand, and eaſy to maſter.” “And 
what when you have conquered Sicily?“ “ Then 
we will paſs over to Africk, and take Carthage, 
which cannot long withſtand us.“ “ When theie 
are conquered, what will be your next attempt?“ 
« Then,” faith Pyrrhus, “„ we will fall in upon 
Greece and Macedon, and recover What we have 
loſt there.“. Well, when all are ſubdued, what 
fruit do you expect from all your victories?“ 
Then,“ ſaid he. © we will fit down and enjoy 
ourſelves,” Sir, replied Cineas, “„ may we 


not do it now? Have you not already a kingdom 


of your own? And he that cannot enjoy himſelt 
with a kingdom, cannot with the whole world. 


Such are the deſigns of men, and ſo we may 
| anſwer 
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anſwer them. Moſt are projecting how they may 
get ſuch an eſtate ; then how they may raiſe them- 
{elves to honour, and think that their advance- 
ment in both will bring them ſatisfaction. Alas! 
this will not do. Their defires will ſtill run be- 
fore them: And they may as well ſit down con- 
tent where they are, as where they hope to be.” 

. Vetellius, an Emperor of Rome, was ſo 
luxurious, that at one ſupper he had upon his table 
two thouſand filhes of different kinds, and ſeven 
thouſand flying fowls. He was drawn through the 
ſtreets of Rome with an halter about his neck, and 
was put to death, 

4. Diocleſian found a crown ſo Sloreble, 
that he caſt it off, and retired to a private lite. And 
another faid from his own bitter experience, that 
if any man knew what cares and dangers were 
wrapt in a crown, he would not take it up it he 
ſaw it lie in the way before him. 

. Charles V. Emperor of Germany, King of 
Spain, and Lord of = Netherlands, was born at 
Ghent in the year 1500. He is ſaid to have fought 
ſixty battles, in molt of which he was victorious ; 
to have obtained ſix triumphs, conquered four 
kingdoms, and to have added tight princip-lities to 
his dominions. Ai almoſt unparalleled i in itance 
of worldly proſperity, and the g reatneſ of human 
glory. But all theſe fruits of his aubition, and all 
the honours that attended him, could not yicld him 
true and ſolid ſatisfaction. Reflecting on the evils: 
and miſeries which he had occaſioned, and con- 
vinced of the emptineſs of earthly magnificence, he 
became diſguſted with all the ſplendour that fſur- 
rounded him, and thought it his duty to withdraw 
from it, and ſpend the reſt of his days in religious 
retirement. Accordingly he voluntarily reſigned: 
all his dominions to his brother and ſon ; and after 

X 2 taking 
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taking an affectionate and laſt farewell of his fon, 
and a numerous retinue of princes and nobility, 
that reſpeQtully attended him, he” repaired to his 
choſen retreat, which was ſituated in a vale in 
Spain, of no great extent, watered by a ſmall brook, 
and ſurrounded with riling grounds covered with 
lofty trees. A deep ſenſe of his frail condition and 
great impertection, appears to have impreſſed his 
mind, in this extraordinary reſolution, and through 
the remainder of his life. As ſoon as he landed in 
Spain, he fell profirate on the ground, and conſi- 
dering himſelf now as dead to the world, he k ĩſſed 
the earth and aid, “ Naked came I out of my 
mother's womb, and naked I now return to the, 
thou common mother of mankind !” 

6. A remarkable inſtance of the unſatisfaory 
nature of all worldly proſperity, is afforded by the 
Emperor Septimius Severus, Omnia fui, et nihil 
expedit.“ ** I have been all things, and all is of 
little value,” was his declaration, after having been 
raiſed from an humble fituation to the Imperial 
Throne of Rome and the Sovereignty of the 
World. 

7. Eminence of fituation i no proof of ſuperior 
happineſs ; hence Pope Adrian VI. had this in- 
fcription put on his monument. Here lies Ad- 
rian the Sixth, who was never ſo unhappy in any 
e of his life, as in that in which he was a 

rince.“ b 

From the above circumſtances we may learn to 
moderate our deßres, and not to depend on any 
faſcinating ſituation or earthly good, however 
alluring; not, indeed, that we are to conclude 
that temporal bleflings are to be undervalued, and 
that terrene enjoyments are to be neglected ajto- 
her: « Nothing,” ſays the late Mr. Sowden, 

© except the groſſeſt ſtupidity and ingratitude, can 
rencer 
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render us inſenſible to temporal proſperity, and to 
the external means of happineſs, when Providence 
thinks fit to beſtow them upon us. When our cup 
overflows with bleſſings, and wes are ſurrounded. 
with every thing which can render life not only 

comfortable but delightful, ſhall we, becauſe im- 
perfection is the indelible character of every world- 

ly advantage, give way to melancholy and ſorrow, 
or ſuffer ſuch gloomy diſcontent to ſuppreſs, and 
render vain every motive to gratitude and joy ? 

Forbid it, reaſon—forbid it, religion.” Let us 

then attend to the golden mean, neither to expect 

a heaven in this life, nor to make it a hell by our 
diſcontent, impatience, and folly. Let us-not de- 

pend on futurity, nor © overlook preſent happineſs 
in the idle hope, that ſome future period of life will 
afford us more complete ſatisfaction; thus barter— 
ing the enjoyment of actual good for the empty 
thadow of vain expectation.“ 
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« A man,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, © ſhould' begin 
to write ſoon, for it he waits till his judgment is- 
matured, his inability through want of practice to 
expreſs his conceptions, will make the diſpropor- 
tion ſo great, between what he fees and what he 
can attain, that he will probably be diſcouraged: 
from writing at all.” It was a common ſaying of 
Biſhop Jewel, That men acquired more learn— 
ing by a frequent exerciſing their pens than by 
reading many books.” Seneca, in his letter to 
Lucilius, aſſures him, “ There was not a day in, 
which he did not either write fomething, or read 


and epitomize ſome good author,” 
X 3 1. It 
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1. It hath been remarked, that, John Bunyan 
died at ſixty years of age, and left ſixty books or 
tracts of his own compoſition behind him. 

2. Mr. Baxter wrote at leaſt a hundred and 
forty-five diſtinct treatiſes, whereof four were 
tolios, ſeventy-three quartos, forty-nine oCavos, 
nineteen in twelves and t wenty-fours, beſides ſingle 
ſheets, ſeparate ſermons, .and 0 and twenty pre- 
faces before other men's writin 

. Dr. C. Mather wrote — publiſhed three 
We and eighty-two books, reckoning eſſays 
and ſingle ſermons, and ſeveral of the books are of 
conſiderable ſize. 

4. Joſeph Keble, an Engliſh lawyer, was a man 


of incredible induitry : the firſt work he under- 


took for the public, was making a new table fo the 
ttatute book, in the year 1674; he publiſhed feve- 
ral books in his life-time, and when he died, in 
1710, left above one hundred large folios, and more 
wan fifty thick quartos in manuſcript. He em- 
ployed all his time in wri ting, not only 10 report 
the law at the Ning's-be nch, Weſtminſter, but 
even all the ſermons at Gray's Inn Chapel, both 
forencon and afternoon, to the amount of abore 
four thouſand. 

It is id of Dr. Adam Smith, that he had 
bak. making ſo much in his thoughts, and was ſo 
—y of wv he might be turned to account in that 

that he once ſaid to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
— he made it a rule when in company, never to 
talk of what he underſtood. 

6. It is not always the caſe, that the beſt writers 
re the moſt ſprighily in heir converſation. or the 
moſt accompliſhed in their manners. Dr. Ichnſon 
obſerved of Dr. Goldſmith, -* that no man was 
more fooliſh when he had not a peu in his hand, 

or more wiſe when he had. 
Some 
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Some authors are capable of compoſing with 
8 facility, in a ſhort time, while others are 
both itrangers and enemies to ſuch ex pedition, and 
let nothing paſs out of their hands without review- 
ing and re-reviewing with great Jabour and atten- 
tion. Bichop Horne ſeems to favour the latter 
t is.” fays he, “ with books as it is with ani- 
mals, thoſe live longelt with which their parents 
go longeſt before they produce them.” 

8. Perhaps thoſe books may be confidered as the 
beſt which anſwer the bẽſt end. Elegance of dic- 
tion, ſprightline's of thought, correctneſs of lan- 
guage, may be pleaſant to a nice and faſtidious 
taſte; but, after all, a book, whoſe ſentiment is 
good, the language ſimple, and calculated for the 
improvement ot the generality, is to be preferred. 
Hence, ſays Dr Wants, © I had rather be the 
author of Ir. Baxter's Call to the Unconverted, 
than the author of Milton's Paradiſe Loit.” And 
a modern author obſerves, I literary labours are 
to be e{timated by the benefns they confer, and the 
great truths they diffuſe, they cannot be rated too 
highly: when J conſider the millions who have 
profited from the peruſal of the Pilefn's Progrels, 
millions who probably would neither have been 
intereſted or awakened by a work written in a 
more elaborate, or. indeed, in any other form, I 
had rather be the author of it, than of the Iliad or 
Paradiſe Loſt.” 

9. A hiſtory of the ſucceſs of books, perhaps, 
would appear both entertaining and profitable. — 
Some have led their authors to riches, others to po- 
pularity, ſome to enjoy the favour of the great, 
ſome to wear mitres, and others to be held up as 
perſons worthy of everlaſting eſteem. Writing 
made Addiſon a Miniſter of gate. It raiſed Prior 

to 
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to public employment from abje@ obfcurity. 
Burnet, Somers, Locke, Davenant, and Steele, 
owed their wealth and elevation to their pen. Mr. 


Alderman Boydell, in his preface to the folio - 


volume of prints, obſerves, ** That z was the firſt 
book that ever made a Lord Mayor of London.” 
10. It is ſomewhat remarkable, that ſome of the 
moſt excellent pieces ever publiſhed were com- 
poſed in priſon. It was in prifon that Boethius 
compoſed his excellent book on the Conſolations 
of Philoſophy. Grotins, in his confinement, 
wrote his Commentary on Saint Matthew. Bu- 
chanan, in the dungeon of a monaſtery in Portu- 
gal, compoſed his excellent Paraphraſes of the 
Pfalms of David. Peliifon, during five years con- 
finement for ſome {tate affairs, purſued with ardour 
his ſtudies in the Greek language, in philofophy, 
and particularly in theology. Fleta, a well-known 
and very excellent little law production, was 
written by a perſon confined in the Fleet Priſon, 
but whoſe name has not becn preſerved. Queen 
Elizabeth, while confined by her ſiſter Mary, 
wrote ſome very charming poems, which we do 
not find ſhe ever could equal after her enlarge- 
ment. Mary Queen of Scots, during her long 
impriſonment by Elizabeth, produced many plea- 
ſing poetic compoſitions. Sir Walter Raleigh ac- 
cording to his own orthography, produced in his 
confinement, his Hiſtory of the World. To 
which we may add, John Bunyan, who wrote the 
famous Pilgrim's Progreſs, in Bedford jail, where 
he was impriſoned for twelve years and a half, 
having only two other books, the Bible and the 
book of Martyrs : and the-illuſtrious Apoſtle Paul, 
who wrote ſome of his ſweeteſt epiſtles while a 


priſoner. From theſe inſtances, we may learn, 
X that 
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that the powers of the ſoul are not to be repreſſed 
hy outward diſtreſſing circumſtances. Here we 
may ſay as Zeno did to Crates. When Crates diſ- 
pleaſed at his following other philoſophers, at- 
tempted to drag him by force out of the ſchool of 
Stilpo, Zeno ſaid to him, “ You may ſeize my 
body,. but Stilpo has laid hoid of my mind.” So 
enemies may ſeize and confine the body, but truth 
lays hold of the mind. Ihis is liberty, which 
none can deprive us of. This is a privilege 
which remains, after every other comfort has been 
removed. 

11. It is well known that every part of the 
year is not favourable to genius. Extremes of heat 
or cold equally militate againſt the exertions of the 
mind. _ We are told, that Milton, ſometimes was 
incapable of producing a ſingle line, and at other 
ſeaſons, his unpremeditated verſe flowed with a 
felicity reſembling inſpiration. On thoſe occa- 
ſions, he immediately rang for his daughter, who 
acted as his amanuenſis, and would dictate a con- 
ſiderable number of lines in a breath, which he 
afterwards poliſhed and reduced. About the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinox, his vein of poetry was 
ſaid to be the moſt happy. 

12. | have loſt many ideas.“ ſays Locke, 
by their flipping out of my mind.” Lord Bacon 
fays, „He adviſes a man never to go withcut pen, 
ink and paper, to write down the thoughts cf the 
moment.” © I muſt own,” continues he, „I have 
often omitted it, and often repented it. The 
thoughts that come unſought are commonly the 
moſt valuable, and thuuld be ſecured becauſe they 
ſeldom return.” 

13. [he late Dr. Robertſon, was long accuſ- 
tomed to learned ſociety. It was his practice to 
record in a common place book, the anecdotes and 

ingenious 
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ingenious converſation of the day ; and he was ſo 


happy in introducing theſe anecdotes into conver- 
ſation, that whether he aſſociated with lawyers, 
ſoldiers, or merchants, all of them left the com- 
pany impreſſed with an idea that he had made their 
profeſſion his peculiar ſtudy. 

14. In writing and publiſhing, as well as in 
other things, we are prone to extremes. Some 
poſſeſſed of but inferior abilities, diſcover great 
forwardneſs, while others, whoſe minds are well 
informed, whofe judgments are mature, whoſe 
abilities are ſhining, fear and tremble at the idea 
of entering into the field of authors. Alexander 
Small, of Birmingham, M. M. though a man of 
the moſt accurate and various knowledge, would 
never publiſh, and uſed to fav, © Stay ttt you are 


forty before you publiſh, and I am ſure then peu never 


will” Modeſly is certainly commendable ; but 
like many other good things proves injurious, 
when indulged to an exceſs. Had all the ſons of 
invention, fcience, and religion, been of the ſame 
mind with the worthy gentleman above, thouſands 
would have remained ſlaves to the fetters of igno- 
rance and prejudice, who now ſhine as diſttnguiſhed 
characters in the philoſophical, political and re- 
ligious world, | 


— 
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THE conſequences and evil effects of youthful 
folly are moſt ſtrikingly exhibited in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. I would have every gay, felt- 
willed, worldly minded young man, read that 
parable once a day at leaſt. He will there ſee that 


preſent ſinful gratifications lead to future por ly. 
That 


2 
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That he who is not ſatisfied with his father's houſe 

will ſoon find that the world itſelf will not make 
him happy. That a riotous life is the way to a 
low and ignoble one; and that he who waſtes the 
bleflings of life will come to want them. O young. 
man learn to be wiſe by others folly, mark and 
avoid the fatal rocks on which the thoughtleſs 
mariners on the boiſterous ocean of human life 
have been daſhed to pieces. 

1. A diihpated young fellow, ſeeing an aged 
hermit go by him baretoot —** Father,” ſaid he, 
« you are in a very miſerable contlition if there is 
not another world.“ True fon,” replied the 
hermit, “but what is thy condition if there is?“ 

2. Creſpius, the fon of Chabrias, a noble Athe- 
nian, was fo protuſely expenſive, that after he had 
laviſhly conſumed all his goods and other eſtates, 
he put to fale even the very ſtones of -his father's 
tomb, in the building whereof the Athenians had 
expended a thouſand drachms. 

3. George Neville, brother to the great Earl of 
Warwick, at his inſtallment into the Archbiſhop- 
rick of York, made a prodigious feaſt to all the 
nobility, moſt of the principal clergy, and many 
of the great commoners; the catalogue of which 
alone, as given by different writers, is ſufficient to 
excite ſatiety and diſguſt. To prepare and attend 
this feaſt, there was one thouſand ſervitors, ſixty- 
two cooks, and five hundred and. fifteen menial 
apparitors in the kitchen. - But ſeven years after, 
tortune ſhifted the ſcene, for the King, ſeizing on 
all his eſtate, ſent him priſoner to Calais, where 
he was kept bound in the moſt extreme poverty; 
Jultice thus puniſhing his former prodigality. | 

4. Such is often the vanity and prodigality of 
youth, that one kingdom is not ſuſhcient to yield 


tne the pleaſures they are eagerly in queſt after. 
Sir 


Sir John Barber had a ſon, who was very extra- 


vagant. Being tired of the kingdom, and as it was 
faſhionable to travel, he petitioned his father to 


enable him to perform it with taſte. **1 wiſh (added. 


the fon) for nothing more than an opportunity of 
ſeeing the world.“ Sir John liſtened to him with 
great attention, and replied, Indeed, | am much 
pleaſed with your intention, and have not the leaſt 
objeQion to your travelling, and ſeeing the world, 
provided the world could not ſee you.” Thus every 
parent while granting to their te Fa every ne- 
ceſſary temporal indulgence ſhould be anxious to 

reſerve them from the vices, follies, and vanitics 
to which they are expoſed in the world. 

I cannot help inſerting here thas beautiful paſ- 
fage of Dr. Watts, on the hopeful youth falling 
ſhort of Heaven. Youth and beauty, ſtrength 
and health, wit and reaſon, judgment, memory, 
or ſweet diſpoſition ; all thele are the gifts of Gud 
in the world of nature, and render perſons ſo far 
amiable as they are poſſeſſed of them. You that 
flouriſh in the vigour and glory of youth, and yet 
have no ſaving ,acquaintance with God in Chrilt, 

no right to eternal life; white I bchold you, 
would mourn over you with much compaſſion. 
What pity is it that the flower of your ace ſhould 
be employed only to ſoothe your vanity + to adorn 
your guilty paſſion*, and to dre's op the ſcenes of 
fin! That flower will wither in old age, and it 
leaves no pertume behind, but what ariſes from 

virtne_ and goodneſs ; or, perhaps, you will give it 
up to untime!y decay; by indulgence of irregular 

leaſures, you devote it to be blaſted by ihe breath 
of Satan, and in the ſmoke of Hell. But is it not 
a pity, that a ſtrong and healthy conſtitution {hould 
be waſted in ſlavery to your appetites, and in 
making proviſion for the fleſh to fulfil the luſt of 


it? 
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it? Why ſhould not the powers of nature, in their 
firſt bloom and glory, adorn the kingdom of grace? 
Why ſhould not your fprightly days, and the 
warmelt hours of life, be employed in ſome uſeful 
activity for the intereſt of God? What a decency 
and honour is added to religion, by its faireſt and 
youngelt votaries. 

[ pity the young, the vigorous, the comely fi- 
gures of human nature, that neglect to ſeck after 
divine grace, that are ruined and made wretched to 
all eternity, by their exceſſive love of the plea- 
ſures, or the pomp. or the riches ot this vain world. 
A thouſand ſuch ſinners, that were once the hope 
of their families, and the lovely ornaments of the 
place they lived in, are now curſing the day of 
their birth, and raging with deſpair in the midſt 
of the wrath of God.” 


ANECDOTES OF YOUNG PERSONS 
AND CHILDREN. 


„ EARLY piety,” ſays Henry, „it is to be 
hoped, will be 1 44 piety. Thoſe that are good 
betimes, are likely to de ve ery good. He Oba- 
diah) that feared God from his youth, feared him 
grea ly.“ 
«« Sentiments of picty and virtue,” ſays Mr. 
rvſon, „cannot be impreſſed too early on the 
h man mind. They are the origin of re! pectabi- | 
lity in ſociety, give relith to the innocent enjoy- 
ments of this life, and happily prepare for the tui, 
tion of conſummate felicity in the life to come.“ 
Hear therefore the kind advice of one who is now ia 
þ 4 eter- 
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eternity.”* Remember, O remember, your Crea- 
tor in the days of your youth. Let your youthful 
vigour be employed in ſecuring the Divine favour, 
and conformity to the Divine image. Squander 
not away your precious time in the vanities and 
vices of this corrupt age, but rather ſeek ye firſt 
the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs. Purſue 
that line of life which alone can produce pleaſure- 
able reflection in the ſolemn moments of diſſolu- 
tion, and plant not aforehand your dying pillow- 
with thorns. Do not ſcornfully dif regard theſe 
friendly admonitions, and obſtinately perſiſt to 
walk in the ways of your own corrupt hearts, and 
according to the ſight of your own eyes; for, knoyw 
fcorners, that for all theſe things God w:!! bring 
you into judgment. You cannot avoid falling into 
the hands of the living God at lat; and wha: 
treatment can vou expect from his infulted Ma- 
jeſty, it you continue your hoſtilities againſt his 
awful authority? O that you would be perſuaded 
to ſeek him while he may de found, and not pro- 
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voke him to reſolve in awful diſpleaſure, that you 
ſhall never enter into his reſt. Shouid he do ſo— 
better for you if you had never been born.” 

It is unalterably appointed unto all men once 
to die, and after death the judgment. Anticipate 
by ſerious reflection the folemn moments of dilſo- 
Jution. Impartially enquire what can ſupport and 
confole you when your heart and fieſh ſhall fail. 
When your beauty, vigour, and vivacity are gone, 
and ſucceeded by ghaſtly deformity, weaknels, and 
guilty ſorrow— when the body is bathed in the 
cold ſweats of death, and the deep racking pang 
rending aſunder the foul from it—when an alarmed 
conſcience upon a retroſpæctixe view of a miſpent 
life, wherein eternity and | its important concerns 
vrere forgot and _ dd, begins to operate, as 
4 rever-dxing t m; and every proſpe of the 
Future appals with horror—What, O what would 
you not part wird then, for the = 22PPY Prerogatives 
of the truly righteous in thoſe awful moments ? 
For that divine fu 'pport, for thuſe exal:ed aud 
exalting hopes of a bliſsful immortality, which 
aſſuage the 2gonies, and ſweeten to them the bitter 
cup of dea: n. There is only one way of dy! ing ih 
death of the righteous, aud that is, by prericusꝝ 
living their He. The life 1ney lire, is a life of 
fa _ ard of hu! le ore to God. Fat th and love 
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were you ſure of long life, how diſingenuous, how 
monſtrous would it be to ſpend the prime of my 
years in folly and vice, and reſerve nothing tor 


God and godlineſs but the remains of a miſpent 


life? Can you reaſonably ſuppoſe ſuch a ſacrifice 
would prove acceptable? Have you not rather rea- 
{on to believe that ſuch offerings would be rejected 
with divine diſdain, and the impious offerers fet:: 
to reap in hell the fruits of their preſumptugus im- 
piety on earth? For God's ſake, run not the 
dreadful riſk. If religion reduced you to the ne— 
ceſhty of even begging bread, you had better beg 
bread with Lazarus on earth, and afterwards 
arrive-in Heaven ; than enjoy all the honours and 
Iuxuries of life, and afterwards beg i in vain for a 
drop of water to cool your tongues in inextinguith- 
able flames. Remember alſo, that religion is as 
friendly to your temporal as to your eternal in- 
tereſts; and, conſequently the more unreaſonable 
is your oppolition to, or neglect of it. It is the 

one thing ne:dful, and ſhall it be treated as if it 
were the only thing needleſs © Shall the ſcoffs ard 
ſneers of profane infidels outweigh the reſpe& able 

teſtimonies, of prophets. apoſtles, and martyrs, in 


fayour of true religion? Shall the tranſi ory plea- 


ſures of fin, which terminate in endleſs ſorrow, be 
preferred to that pure and permanent felicity pro- 
cured by the Lord of lite and glory, and freely 
preſented to you in his gofpel? is religion, think 
you, only a refinement of ſtate policy, employed 
to keep the vulgar world in awe, that their bea{tcd 
ſuperiors might .reve! and riot without contron! ? 


Who ever found it fo on a death bed? No mortal 


ever lived but found at Jaft. that of all realities, 
religion was the moſt real. Will nothing convince 
you, that the great Go? is in awful earneſt with 
you, however you may trifle with him? Will 72 
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be convinced by neither Moſes nor the Prophets, 
nor the riling of one, even the ſon of God him- 
ſelf, from the dead? Will nothing but the actual 
infliction of threatened vengeance convince you of 
the reality of it? If ſo, there is reaſon to fear that 
you will be thus convinced. God forbid that this 
thould prove your dreadful portion! For ſin, God 
is moſt juſtly diſpleaſed, and his diſpleaſure ex- 
poſes to the bitter pains of eternal death. There- 
fore, becauſe there is wrath, beware, leſt he take 
thee away with his ſtroke; then, a great ranſom. 
cannot deliver thce. 

Employ, therefore, your own powers of thought 
and reflection. Learn ſcrioully to think what you 
are, and whither you are going. Sinful unmortals 
haſtening to an awful eternity, conlider the cer- 
tainty of death and judgment, and the preparation 
neceſſary for thoſe unavoidable events, Heaven is 
a prize worth every effort that can be uſed to obtain 
it. None ever repented ſeeking it too ſoon or too 
much, but thouſands for their criminal negle& of 
it. Avoid their unhappy example, and follow the 
divine counſel which a great and good Prince a 
little before his death, gave to his own ſon— 
% Know thou the God of thy fathers, and ſerve 
him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind; 
for the Lord ſearcheth all hearts, and under- 
ſtandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts; 
if thou ſeek him, he will be foundof thee; but if 
thou forſake him, he will calt thee off /r ever.“ 

1. As an inſtance of the excellent manner in 
which the Royal children are educated, one in- 
ſtance is worthy of mention, reſpedting thcir 
pocket-money. The young ones have all a ſtated 
ſum allowed, proportioned to their age; and the 
Queen requires them to give an account, how they 


diſpoſe of it, when they receive a le ura, if a 
1 con{iderable 
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conſiderable portion is not beſtowed in ſome com- 
mendable charity, that is free from oſtentation. 
Every one chuſes how he will beſtow his money. 
One of the little ones hearing a newſpaper read, 
ſaid to the Queen, „Mamma, I can't think what 

a priſon is? Upon its being explained, and 
verſion that the priſoners were half ſtarved 
for want. That,” replied the child, “ is, very 
eruel, for the priſon is bad enough without ſtarv- 
ing. I will certainly give my charity in bread to 
poor priſoners, which being ordered was ſent 
accordingly. Thus it is, that in the minutia of 
education, principles of humanity and tenderneſs 
are inſtilled, which are much more likely to form 
the mind, than the moſt laboured arguments and 
tedious reaſonings.“ 

2. It is elated of a Mr. Baily, Miniſter of the 
Goſpel in New England, that. from a child he 
knew the holy (criptures, and from a child was 
wiſe unto faivation; giving great and conitant 
evidence of it, by his habitual fear of God. There 
was one very remarkable effect of it, His father 
was a inan of a very licentious converſation. His 
mother one day took the child, and calling the 
family together, made him pray with them. His 
father coming to underſtand how the child had 
prayed with the family, it ſmote his ſoul with 
great conviction, and proved the beginning of his 
een 

A child of ſix years of age being introduced 
into company, for his extraordinary abilities, was 
aſked by a dignified Clergyman, © Where God 
was,” with the proffer of an orange. Tell me 
(replied the boy) where he is not? and J will give 
you two.“ 

4. Dr. Watts's inclination for learning, made 
an early di ſplay of itſelf; it is reported of him on 
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while he was very young, before he could ſpeak 
plain, when he had any money given him, he 
would ſay to his mother, A book, a book, buy a 
book.” He began to learn Latin at four years old. 

When he was about ſeven or eight, he was deſired 
by his mother to write her ſome lines, as was the 
cuſtom with the other boys after the ſchool hours 
were over, for which ſhe uſed to reward them 
with a farthing. The Doctor obeyed, and pre- 
ſented her with the following couplet— 


« T write not for a farthing, but to try 
cc Huw I your t-rth ng writers can outvie. 


At the age of 21 or 22, he compoſed great part 
of his hymns. The following circumſtance gave 
riſe to his making of them: While he was at his 
father's at Southampton, the hymns which were 
ſung at the diſſenting meeting there, were fo little 
to the guit of Mr. Watts, that he could not 
forbear complaining of them to his father. His 
father bid him try what he could do to mend the 
matter, He did, and had ſuch ſucceſs in his firſt 
eflay, that a ſecond hymn was earneſtly defired of 
him, and then a third and fourth, &c. till in pro— 
ceſs of time there was ſuch a number of thera as 
to make up a volume. 

5. Shenſtone, the Poet, learned to read of an 
old dame whom his Poem of the School Miſtreſs has 
delivered to poſterity ; and ſoon received ſuch de- 
light from books, that he was always calling for 
freſh entertainment, and expected that when any 
of the family went to market, a new book ſhould 
be brought him, which, when it came, was in 
fondneſs carried to bed and laid by him. It is ſaid, 
that when his requeſt had been neglected, his 
mother wrapped up a piece of wood of the ſame 
form, and pacified him for the night, 


6. The 
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6. The learned and pious Dr. Edmund Grin- 
dall, from his infancy, was biaſſed by a ſtrong 
propenſity to literature. When a boy he uſed to 
make ſome valuable book or other the conſtant 
companion of his ſolitary walks. Paſſing one day 
through a field, with his coat or waiftcoat buttoned 
half way up, and a volume reſting in his boſom, 
an arrow from ſome unknown quarter lighted oa 


his breaſt, and muſt have killed him immediately, 


if the book had not intercepted the point of the 
weapon in Its way to his heart. 

7. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory furniſhes us with the 
following inſtance : At Cæſarea, in Cappadocia, a 
child named Cyril, in a time of heavy perſecution, 
called continually on the name of Jeſus Chriſt, 


and neither threats nor blows could divert him 


from it. Many children of his own age perſecuted 
him; and his unnatural father, who was a heath: n, 
turned him ont of doors. At laft they brought 
him beto:e the criminal judge, who both threaten- 
ed and entreated him: but he ſaid, © I rejoice to 
bear your reproaches, God will receive me: | am 
glad that I am expelled out of our houſe ; I ſhall 
have a better manſion: | fear not death, becauſe 
it will introduce me to a better life.“ In the end 
he was condemned to the flames, with a full ex- 
ectation that he would recant and fave his life: 
but he perſiſted, ſaying, „ Your fire and your 
ſword are inſignificant, I go to a better houſe, 
and more excellent riches; diſpatch me preſentiy, 
that I may enjoy them.” They did fo, and he 
fuffered martyrdom amidſt a throng of wondering 
eftators, | 

8. Emelia Geddie, of Hiltown, in Scotland, 
gave very early indications of uncommon quick- 
neſs of parts, and more uncommon ſeriouſneſs and 


piety, Lhe firſt thing remarked in her was, her 
propenſity 
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propenſity to make enquiries on the various objects 
around her, and the improvement ſhe made upon 
the anſwers ſhe received. Ought we not (ſaid 
ſhe) to love that God, who made all theſe things 
and gave them to us?“ She had an early attach- 
ment to prayer, and an extraordinary gift in it, 
inſomuch, that at four years old, the prayed in a 
lociety of experienced chriſtians, to which her 
mother had introduced her, to their great aſtoniſh- 
ment and edification. 

A good man ſpeaking to her one day of prayer, 
ſhe ſaid, © When J was a child, my mother 
taught me to pray ; but now the Lord teaches me.” 
Being aſked how ſhe knew the Lord's teaching 
from that of her mother, her reply was, „The 
Lord makes be both to rejoice and weep ; he 
makes my heart glad, and gives me new words.” 

She even raiſed a little ſociety of young ones 
like herſelf, who met for religious exerciſes, and 
made her their preſident. She perſevered in a 
courſe of extraordinary piety till her death, which 
was very happy and religious in her 16th year, 
1681. | 

9. It is ſaid of Dr Conyers, that he appeared 
to have had ſerious impreſſions from his infancy, 
and is remembered to have retired at a certain time 
from his playfellows, when only five years of age, 
and to have run down a lane to fay his prayers. 
He was very fond of going to church when a litue 
boy, and if he happened to be at play when the 
bell tolled for any ordinary ſervice of the day, no 
ſolicitations of his juvenile companions could re- 
ſtrain his attendance. 

10. Duke Hamilton, from a child, was re- 
markably ſerious, and took delight in reading his 
bible. When he was about nine years old, and 
playing about the room, the Ducheſs told 2 
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6. The learned and pious Dr. Edmund Grin- 
dall, from his infancy, was biaſſed by a ſtrong 
propenſity to literature. When a boy he uſed to 
make ſome valuable book or other the conſtant 
companion of his ſolitary walks. Paſſing one day 
through a field, with his coat or waiſtcoat buttoned 
half way up, and a volume reſting in his boſom, 
an arrow from ſome unknown quarter lighted oa 


his breaſt, and muſt have killed him immediately, 


if the book had not intercepted. the point of the 
weapon in its way to his heart. 

7. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory furniſhes us with the 
following inſtance : At Cæſarea, in Cappadocia, a 
child named Cyril, in a time of heavy perſecution, 
called continually on the name of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and neither threats nor blows could divert him 
from it. Many children of his own age perſecuted 
him; and his unnatural father, who was a heath: n, 
turned him ont of doors. At laſt they brought 
him befo:e the criminal judge, who both threaten- 
ed and entreated him: but he ſaid, © I rejoice to 
bear your reproaches, God will receive me: I am 
glad that I am expelled out of our houſe ; I ſhall 
have a better manſion: l fear not death, becauſe 
it will introduce me to a better life,” In the end 
he was condemned to the flames, with a full ex- 

ectation that he would recant and fave his life: 
bur he perſiſted, ſaying, © Your fire and your 
ſword are inſignificant, I go to a better houſe, 
and more excellent riches ; diſpatch me preſently, 
that I may enjoy them.“ They did fo, and he 
fuffered martyrdom amidſt a throng of wondering 

ectators. f 

8. Emelia Geddie, of Hiltown, in Scotland, 
gave very early indications of uncommon quick- 
neſs of parts, and more uncommon ſeriouſneſs and 
piety, Lhe firſt thing remarked in her was, her 

propenſity 
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propenſity to make enquiries on the various objects 
around her, and the impfovement ſhe made upon 
the anſwers ſhe received. Ought we not (ſaid 
ſhe) to love that God, who made all theſe things 
and gave them to us?” She had an early attach- 
ment to prayer, and- an extraordinary gitt in it, 
inſomuch, that at four years old, ſhe prayed in a 
lociety of experienced chriſtians, to which her 
mother had introduced her, to their great aſtoniſh- 
ment and edification. | 

A good man ſpeaking to her one day of prayer, 
ſhe ſaid, When I was a child, my mother 
taught me to pray ; but now the Lord teaches me.” 
Being aſked how ſhe knew the Lord's teaching 
from that of her mother, her reply was, „The 
Lord makes be both to rejoice and weep ; he 
makes my heart glad, and gives me new words.” 
She even raiſed a little ſociety of young ones 
like herſelf, who met for religious exerciſes, and 
made her their preſident, She perſevered in a 
courſe of extraordinary piety till her death, which 


was very happy and religious in her 16th year, 


1681. 

9. It is ſaid of Dr Conyers, that he appeared 
to have had ſerious impreſſions from his infancy, 
and is remembered to have retired at a certain time 
from his play fellows, when only five years of age, 
and to have run down a lane to ſay his prayers. 
He was very fond of going to church when a litile 
boy, and if he happened to be at play when the 
bell tolled for any ordinary ſervice of the day, no 
ſolicitations of his juvenile companions could re- 
ſtrain his aitendance, ' 

Io. Duke Hamilton, from a child, was re- 
markably ſerious, and took delight in reading his 
bible. When he was about nine years old, and 


playing about the room, the Ducheſs told Lady 
8. 
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C. E. a relation, that ſhe ſaid to him, “ Come, 
write me a few verſes, and I'll give you a crown.” 
He ſat dawn, and took pen and paper, and in 2 
few minutes produced the following lines: 

As o'er the ſea-beat ſhore I tock my way, 
- I met an aged man who bid me (tay ; 

«« Be wiſe,” faid he, and mark the path you. go, 


This leads to heaven, and that to hell below; 
The way to liſe is difficult and ſteep, | 


The broad and eaſy leads 5ow to the deep. 


Li. A little child when dying, was aſked, where 
it was going? „To heaven,” ſaid the child.“ And 
what makes you wiſh to be there,” ſaid one? 
« Becauſe Chriſt is there,“ ſajd the child.“ But,“ 
faid a friend, what if Chriſt ſhould leave hea- 
ven?” „ Well,“ ſaid the child, 1 will go with 

him.“ Some time before its departure, it expreſſed 
a wiſh to have a: golden crown when it died, 
« And what will you do,” ſaid one, „with the 
golden crown?” I will take the crown,” ſaid 
the child,“ „“ and caſt it at the feet of Chriſt.” 

12. Leſſing, when in his ſixth year, his father 
choſe to have his piQure drawn, in which he was 
to be repreſented fitting under a tree, playing with 
a bird. Young Leſſing ſhewed his utter diſlike to 
the plan, and ſaid, „If I am to be painted, let me 
be drawn with a great heap of books about me, 
otherwiſe | had rather not be painted at all.” 

13. It is much to be deſired, (obſerves one) that 
in leſſons to children, matters of fact, of illuſtration, 
and of examples taken from viſible objects, ſhould 
be made uſe of. This wiſe method of in{truction 
was, perhaps, never more forcibly and more uſe- 
fully employed than in the following inſtance of 
Dr. Beattie's fon. The Doctor ſpeaking of his ſon, 
thus obſerves, ** He had reached his fifth or ſixth 


year, knew the alphabet, and could read a litile; 
but 
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but had received no particular information with re- 
ſpect to the author of his being; becauſe I thought 
he could not yet underſtand ſuch information, and 
becauſe I had learned from my own experience, 
that to be made to repeat words not underſtood, is 
extremely detrimental to the faculties of a young 
mind. In a corner of a little garden, without in- 
forming any perſon of the circumſtance, I wrote 
in the mould with my finger, the three initial let - 
ters of his name, and ſowing garden creſſes in the 
furrows, covered up the ſeed, and ſmoothed the 
ground. Ten days after, he came running to me, 
and, with aſtoniſhment in his countenance, told 
me that his name was growing in the garden, I 
laughed at the report, and ſeemed inclined to diſ- 
regard it ; but he inſiſted on my going to ſee what 
had happened. „Ves,“ ſaid I, careleſsly, on 
coming to the place, “] ſee it is ſo: but there is 
nothing i in this worth notice, it is mere chance ;” and 
] went away. He followed me, and taking hold 
of my coat, ſaid with ſome earneſtneſs, it could 
not be mere chance, for that ſomebody mult have 
contrived matters fo as to produce it.” I pretend 
not to give his words or my own. for I have for- 
gotten both, but I give the ſubſtance of what 
paſſed between us, in ſuch language as we both 
underſtood, So you think,” 1 ſaid, © that what 
appears ſo regular as the letters of your name, 
cannot be by chance?” “ Yes,” ſaid he, with 
firmneſs, ** | think fo.” „Look at yourſelf,” 1 
replied, “ and conſider your hands and fingers, 
your legs and feet, and other limbs; are they not 
regular in their appearance, aud uſeful to you?” 
He ſaid, they were. Came you then hither,” 

faid I, by chance?“ © No,” he anſwered, ** that 
cannot be? ſomething muſt have made me. 


„And who is that ſomething?” I aſked, He ſaid, 
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 & I do not know, (I took particular notice, that 
he did not ſay, as Rouſſeau fancies a child in ſuch 
circumſtances would fay, that his parents made 
him.) I had now gained the point | aimed at, 
and ſaw that his reaſon taught him, (though he 
could not expreſs it), that what begins to be, mult 
have a cauſe; and that what is formed with regu- 
larity, muſt have an intelligent cauſe. I there- 
fore told him the name of the Great Being, who 
made him and all the world; concerning whoſe 
adorable nature, I gave him ſuch information as I 
thought he could in ſome meaſure comprehend. 
The leſſon affected him greatly, and he never 
forgot either it or the circumſtance that intro- 
duced it. 

This excellent young man reaped the benefits of 
the inſtruct ion given him. Unlike the generality 
of young perſons, he devoted himſelf to ſtudy, and 
religion, and made conſiderable proficiency in both, 
In his eighth year he ſtudied Latin. He volun— 
tarily got by heart ſeven entire books of Virgil's 
Eneid. At thirteen he entered ſtudent in Mare- 
ſchal College, which he attended five years; where, 
after making the moſt extraordinary acquilitions, 
he was admitted A.M. in 1786. In 1787, upon 
the recommendation of the Univerſity, his Majeſty 
appointed him aſſiſtant Profeſſor of Moral Philo- 
ſophy and Logic, although he was not nineteen 
years of age. He had alſo ſome acquaintance with 
botany, muſic, phyſic, and at his leiſure hours he 
ſtudied the Hebrew language. This bright ſtar, 
however, was foon to fet, for he died on the 19ih 
November, 1790. aged about 22 years, To the 
above account I ſubjoin his character, as drawn by 
a maſterly hand, which in the preſent age, when 
infidelity fo much abounds, mult appear ſingularly 


excellent. It ſeems, that ** Picty and meekneſs 
were 
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were the ſtriking features of his character, and 


which were habitual to him from infancy and 
through life. The Chriſtian religion and its evi- 


dences he had ſtudied with indefatigable applica- 
tion; and the conſequence was ſuch as may be 


always expected in like caſes, where the enquirer 


has candour and ſenſe. No perſon could love his 


religion more than he did, or believe in it with 
fuller aſſurance of faith. But, in his behaviour, 
there was no aulterity or ſingularity. Even when 
he came to be a man, he had, when in health and 
in the company of his intimate friends, all the 
playfulneſs of a boy. The effect of religion upon 
his mind was te make him chearful, conſiderate, 
benevolent, intrepid, humble, and happy. He 
loved all the human race; he bore a particular love 
to all Chriſtians; and he wiſhed all parties to exer- 
ciſe Chriſtian charity towards each other. He was 
attached to the Church of Scotland, in which he 
had been educated; but he wiſhed to be conlidered 
as a Chriſtian, a title which he thought infinitely 
more honourable than any other. This is a diſ- 
tinguiſhing feature in his character, which mutt 
appear the more extraordinary, as well as the more 
amiable, when we contraſt it with the conduc of 
many young men in the preſent age, who, without 
having made half his exertions in their enquiries 
after truth, affect to be thought Deiſts, or Scep- 
tics, and to deſpiſe Revelation, merely that they 
may paſs for philoſophers. Nor was this undaunt- 
ed avowal of his principles in the leaſt aFeQed, on 
the part of Mr. Beattie. It accompanied him to his 
dying hour, and enabled him, when he ſaw death 
approaching, to meet it with his uſual calmneſs and 
reſignation. One evening in particular, while he 
was expecting the phyſician, who was ſent for, un- 
der the opinion that he was juſt going to expire, he 

{aid 
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ſaid, „ How pleaſant a medicine is Chriflianity.” 
Let, with all this habit (fo to ſpeak) of religion, 
in converſation with his particular friends, he often 
diſplayed amazing pleaſantry and humour. He 
had, what perhaps all people of obſervation have, a 
flight tendency to fatire, but it was of the gentleſt 
kind: he had too much good-nature to be either a 
general ſatiriſt, or a ſevere one. That taunting, 
gibing raillery, which ſome people, who miſtake 
ill-nature for wit, are ſo fond of, he hated. He 
never uttered a word with a view to give pain. 
Characters, however, there were, of whom he was 
at no pains to conceal what he thought ; ſuch as 
perſons notoriouſly profligate ;— thoſe who in pub- 
lic office betrayed their truſt; or who, rendered 
impudent by immorality and ignorance, retailed 
the wretched impieties of infidelity. Yet, with all 
his various talents and acquiſitions, he was, in ge- 
neral company, though not auk ward, modeſt io a 
degree, that bordered on baſhfulneſs; and ſo ſilent, 
that ſome would have thought him inattentive, 
though, in fact, he was quite the reverſe. But we 
ſhould ſwell this article beyond all bounds, were 
we to enlarge on all the peculiar lineaments of this 
excellent character; ſuch as the exceſive delicacy, 
we may even ſay purity of his mind; his diſlike of 
ambitious ornaments; his abhorrence of oftenta- 
tion, which among other peculiarities, produced 
an inſuperable averſion to dancing ; his penetrat- 
ing diſcernment of charatters; his acuteneſs of 
intellec: ; his critical ſagacity ; and above all, his 
extenſive benevolence and- humanity, which led 
him to ſtudy phyſic, for the ſole purpoſe of ena- 
bling himlelf to preſcribe for the poor gretis.” 
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1. WE may eaſily conceive,” ſays Dr. Sten- 
net, © how a pleaſing kind of ſenſation excited in 
the breaſt by a pathetic deſcription of miſery, par- 
ticularly the ſufferings of Chriſt, may be taken tor 
religion. Many a-one has heard this {ad tale told, 
and inſtantly concluded from his feelings, which 
partook partly of pain and pleaſure, that he loved 
Chriſt. The ſenſation in thefe inſtances is pre- 
ciſely the ſame with that which a tender ſpectator 
feels at a tragical exhibition in the Theatre. 

One of a compaſſionate diſpoſition, but groſsly 
ignorant, (perhaps an Indian), hearing, for the firſt 
time, in a Chriſtian Aſſembly, a ſtriking deſcrip- 
tion of our Saviour s laſt paſſion, melted into tears, 
and after the ſervice was over, eagerly beſought 
the preacher to be ingenuous with him, and tell 
him, whether the fact he had related was true, 
for he hoped in God that ſuch a cruel deed could 
never have been perpetrated.” 

2. Sir Matthew Hale, when Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, was very exact and impartial in his 
adminiſtration of juſtice. He would never receive 
any private addretſes or recommendations, from 
the greateſt perſons, in any matter in which juſtice 
was Concerned. One of the firſt Peers of Eng- 
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land went once to his chamber and told him, 
+ 'T hat having a ſuit in law to be tried before him, 
he was then to acquaint him with it, that he might 
the better underſtand it, when it ſhould come 10 
be heard in Court.” Upon which, Sir Matthew. 
interrupted him, and ſaid, © He did not deal fairly, 
to come to his chamber about ſuch affairs, for he 
never received any information of cauſes but in 
open court, where both parties were to be heard 
alike,” fo he would not fiffer him to go on. 
Whereupon his Grace {for he was a Duke) went 
away not a liitle diſſatisfied, and complained of it 
to the King, as a rudeneſs that was not to be en- 


dured. But his Majeſty bid him content himſelf 


that he was no worſe uſed, and ſaid, © He verily 
delieved he would have uſed himſelf no better, if 
he had gone to ſolicit him in any of his own 
canſes.” 

Another paſſage fell out in one of his circuits, 
which was ſomewhat cenſured as an affe&ation of 
unreaſonable ſtriAneſs; but it flowed from his 
exactneſs to the rules he had ſet himſelf, A gen- 
tleman had ſent him a buck for his table that had 
a trial at the Aſſizes; fo when he heard his name, 
he aſked, ** If he was not the ſame perſon that 
had ſent him veniſon?” And finding he was the 
ſame, he told him, © He could not ſuffer the trial 
to go on, till he had paid him for his buck.” To 
which the gentleman anſwered, That he never 
fold his veniſon, and that he had done nothing io 
him, which he did not do to every Judge that had 

one that circuit,” which was confirmed by ſeveral 
gentlemen then preſent ; but al} would not do, for 
the Lord Chief Baron had learned from Solomon, 
that © a gift perverteth the ways of judgment ;" 
and therefore he would not ſuffer the trial to go on 
till he had paid for the preſent; upon which the 
gentleman 
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gentleman withdrew the record. And, at Saliſbury, 
the Dean and Chapter having, according to cuſtom, . 
3 him with ſix ſugar loaves in his circuit, 

e made his ſervants pay for the ſugar before he 
would try their cauſe.“ See his Life. 

3. Honeſty not only creates reſpect and confi- 
dence from others, but peace and felicity as to our- 
ſelves.“ When the renowned Admiral Haddock- 
was dying, he begged to ſee his fon, to whom he 
thus delivered himſelf. © Notwithftanding my 
rank in life and public ſervices for ſo many years, 
I ſhall leave yeu only a ſmall fortune; but, my 
dear boy, zt is honeſtly get, and will wear well: 
there are no ſeaman's wages or proviſions in it; 
nor is there one ſingle penny of dirty money.“ 
Happy is that man whofe conſcience doth not up- 
braid him of diſhoneſty either in a living. or a 
dying hour. 

4. It is ſaid that Milton refuſed the place- of 
Latin Secretary to the King, .notwithſtanding the 
moit preſiing importunities of his wife When 
ſhe urged him to comply with the times, and ac- 
cept the Royal off r, his anſwer is ſaid to have been 
to the following effect. You are in the right, 
my dear, like other women, you are ambitious to - 
ride in your coach; while my whole aim is to live 
and die an honeſt man. 

5- Thoſe who are ſo much engroſſed 'with the 
_ world as to forget the next, reſemble che 
uke de Alva, who when King Henr, IV. of 
France aſked him, whether he had obſerved the 
late great eclipſe ; he anſwered, © That he had 


[ 


® Dr. R , in his Dictionary, has a hymourous re- 


mark—** Honeſty,” ſays he, is a plant ſuppoſed to be 
poſſi Ted of eminent medical virtues, but it haih the misfo 


tune not to be received into the . 1 
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ſo mucho do upon earth, that he had no time to 
look up to heaven.” This is literally the language 
of many who are abſorbed in the cares of this 
life, and who are lovers of pleaſure more than 
lovers of God. 

6. A gentleman of a grave deportment, was 
buſily engaged in blowing bubbles of ſoap and 
water, and was attentively obſerving them, as they 
expanded and burſt in the ſun-ſhine. A pert youth 
fel] into a fit of loud laughter, at a ſight ſo ſtrange. 
and which ſhewed (as he thought) ſuch folly and 


inſanity.—* Be aſhamed, young man,” ſaid one 


who paſſed by, of your rudeneſs and ignorance. ' 


You, now behold the greateſt philoſopher of the 


age, Sir Iſaac Newton, inveſtigating the nature of 


light and colours, by a ſeries of experiments, no 
leſs curious than uſeful, though you deem them 
childiſh and inſignificant.” Thus many treat the 
moſt fublime ſpeculations, -becauſe they do not 
underſtand them. , —_ 

7. The life of the famous Mr. Grimſhaw ex- 


hibits ſome circumſtances worthy of attention.— 


We ſhall here only inſert a few.“ He was a man 


very laborious, faithful, and uſeful in his work. 
© Without intermitting his {tated ſervices at home, 
he went much abroad. In a courſe of time he 
eſtabliſhed two circuits, which, with ſome occa- 
ſional variations, he uſually traced every week, al- 
ternately. One of theſe he often pleaſantly called 
his idle week, becauſe he ſeldom preached more 
than twelve or fourteen times. His ſermons, in his 
working or buſy week, often exceeded the number 
of twenty-tour, and ſometimes amounted to thirty.” 


® If the reader be defirous of knowing more of this ex- 
ceilent man, he may conſult Mr. Newton's Lite of him, ie; 
ceatly publiſhed. | 
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8.“ He once apologized for the length of his 


diſcourſe to this effec. : If I were in ſome ſitua- 
tions, I might not think it needful to ſpeak fo 
much ; but many of my hearers who are wicked 
and careleſs, are likewiſe, very ignorant, and very 
ſlow of apprehenſion. If they do not underſtand 
me, I cannot hope to do them good; and when I 
think of the uncertainty of life, that perhaps it 
may be the laſt opportunity afforded ; and that it 
is poſſible I may never ſee them again, till I meet 
| them in the great day, I know not how to be ex- 
plicit enough; I endeavour to ſet the ſubject in a 
variety of lights; I expreſs the ſame thoughts in 
different words, and can ſcarcely tell how-to leave 
off, leſt I ſhould have omitted ſome thing, for the 
want of which, my preaching and their hearing 
might prove in vain. And thus, though I fear I 
weary others, I am till unable to ſatisfy myſelf.” 
9. © Though he often preached to great num- 
bers, he was a no leſs attentive ſervant to a few. 
When any were willing to hear, he was ready to 
preach, and he often cheerfully walked miles in 
the winter, in ſtorms of wind, rain or ſnow, upon- 
lonely unſheltered moors, to preach to a {mall com- 
pany of poor, aged, decrepit people. in a cottage. 
10. It was his frequent and almoſt conſtant 
cuſtom, to leave the church, while the pſalm was 
ſinging, to ſee if any were abſent from worſhip, 
and idling their time in the church-yard, the 
ſtreet, or the ale-houſes, and many of thoſe whom 
he ſo found, he would drive into the church before 
him. A friend of mine,” ſays Mr. Newton, 
e pafling a public-houfe in Haworth, on a Lord's 
day morning, ſaw ſeveral perſons making their 
eſcape out of it, ſome jumping out of the lower 
windows, and ſome over a low wall; he was 
at firſt alarmed, fearing the houſe was on fire,” 
but 
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but upon enquiring what was the cauſe of the 
commotion, he was told.“ {hat they ſaw the 
parſon coming.“ They were more afraid of their 
parſon than of a juſtice of peace. His reproofs 
were ſo authoritative, and yet fo mild and friendly, 
that the ſtouteſt ſinners could not ſtand before 
him.” | 
It. © One Lord's day as a man was paſſin 

through Haworth on horſeback, his horſe loſt a 
ſhoe; he applied to a blackſmith, who told him, 
1% That he could not ſhoe a horſe on the Lord's 
day, without the Miniſter's leave“ They went 
together to Mr. Grimſhaw, and the man ſatisfy- 
ing him that he was really in haſte, going for a 
midwife, Mr. Grimſhaw permitted the black- 
ſmith to ſhoe the horfe, which otherwiſe he would 
not have done for double pay. | | 


12. © He endeavoured likewiſe to ſuppreſs the 


generally prevailing cuſtom in country places, 
during the ſummer, of walking in the fields on a 
Lord's day, between the ſervices or in the evening, 
in companies. He not only bore his teſtimony 
"againſt it, from the pulpit, but reconnoitred the 
fields in perſon, to detect and reprove the delin- 
quents. One inſtance of this kind. which ſhews 
both his care of his people, and his great aſcen- 
dancy over them, and which is aſcertained by the 


teſtimony of many wi'neſſes, ſome of whom I. 


believe, are ſtill living, I thall relate. There was 
a ſpot at ſome diſtance from the village, to which 
many young people continued to reſort ; he had 


often warned them in his preaching againſt this 


cuſtom, and at laſt, he diſguiſed himſelf one even- 
ing, that he might not be known till he was near 
enough to diſcover who they were. He then ſpoke 
and charged them not to move. He took down 


all their names with his pencil, and ordered them 
to 
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attend him on a day and hour which he appointed. 
'They all waited upon him accordingly, as punc- 
tually as if they had been ſerved with a judge's 
warrant, When they came, he led them into a 
private room, where, after he had formed them 
into a circle, and commanded them to kneel down, 
he kneeled down in the midit of them, and prayed 
for them with much earneſtneſs for a conſiderable 
time, and concluded the interview, when he role 
up, by a cloſe and affecting lecture. He never 
had occaſion afterwards to repeat this friendly diſ- 
cipline. He entirely broke the cuſtom, and the 
place has never been reſorted to ona Sunday even- 
ing, from that time to the preſent day. 

13. Mr. Grimſhaw was an economiſt, that 
he might be the more able to impart to the needy ; 
yet he was a lover of hoſpitality, and he had oc- 
caſionally many viſitants in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
The houſe was ſometimes full: it was his fre- 
quent practice to lodge as many of his gueſts as 
he could, to give up his own bed, and then he 
would retire to ſleep in the hay-loft, without giving 
his friends the leaſt intimation of his purpoſe. He 
was actually ſurprized one morning, by a gentle- 
man, who found him cleaning the boots of his 
gueſt whom he thought was aſleep.” 

14. The late Mr. Whitfield, in a ſermon he 
preached at Haworth, having ſpoken ſeyerely of 
thoſe profeſſors of the goſpel, who by their looſe 
and evil conduct cauſed the ways of truth to be 
evil ſpoken of, intimated his hope, that it was not 
neceſſary to enlarge much upon that topic to 
the congregation before him, who had ſo long en- 
joyed the benefit of an able and faithful preacher, 
and he was willing to believe, that their profiting 
appeared to all men. This rouſed Mr. Grimſhaw's 


ſpirit, and notwithſtanding his great regard for the 
ä preacher, 
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preacher, he ſtood up and interrupted him, ſaying 
with a loud voice, „Oh, Sir, for God's ſake do 
not ſpeak ſo, I pray you do not flatter them; I 
fear the greater part of them are going to hell with 
their eyes open.” | 

15. The famous oriental philoſopher Lokman, 
while a flave, being preſented by his maſter with a 
bitter melon immediately ate it all. How was 
it poſſible,” ſaid his maſter, “for you to eat fo 
nauſeous a fruit.” Lokman replied, I have 
received ſo many favours from you, that it is no 


wonder I ſhould once in my life eat a bitter melon< 


from your hand.” This generous anſwer of the 
ſlave, ſtruck the maſter to ſuch a degree, that he 
immediately gave him his liberty. With ſuch 
ſentiments ſhould man receive his portion of ſuffer- 
ings at the hand of God. 

16. The Marſhal D'Armont, having taken 
Crodon in Bretagne, during the league, gave 
orders to put every Spaniard ta the ſword who 
was found in that garriſon. Though it was an- 
nounced death to diſobey the orders of the General, 
an Engliſh ſoldier ventured to ſave a Spaniard. 
The Engliſhman was arraigned for this offence, 
before a court-martial, when he confeſſed the fact, 
and declared himſelf ready to ſuffer death, pro- 
vided they would ſave the life of the Spaniard. 
The Marfhal being much ſurpriſed at ſuch a con- 
duct, aſked the ſoldier, How he came to be ſo 
much intereſted in the preſeveration of the Spa- 
niard. “ Becauſe, Sir, (replied he) in a ſimilar 
ſituation, he once ſaved my life.“ — The Marſhal 
greatly pleaſed with the goodneſs of the ſoldier's 
heart, granted him pardon, faved the Spaniard's 
life, and highly extolled them both. Thus he 


who feels a true regard for Jeſus and his difci- 


ples, will not count his life dear unto- om 
| | x Q- 
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fo that he may promote the honour of his Divine 
Maſter, and do good to his fellow men. The noble 

rinciple ef gratitude to the Saviour will inſpire 
bim to be active in his cauſe, and to bear a the 
ſufferings attendant on it. 

17. Henry IV. of France, though a warrior, 
deſerves to be recorded as one who delighted not 
in the ſhedding of blood where it could be avoided. 
When he was adviſed to take Paris by affault be- 
fore the arrival of the auxiliaries which the King 
of Spain was ſending to the ſuccour of the league, 
he would not give his conſent to expoſe that capital 
to the horrors which a city taken by ſtorm muſt 
experience. I am,” ſaid he, © the real father 
of my people; I am like that genuine mother who 
preſented herſelf before Solomon; I would much 
rather not have Paris in my poſſeſſion, than poſſeſs 
it in a ſtate of ruin, by the flaughter of ſo many 
perſons.” If thoſe who delight ſo much in blood- 
ſhed would learn to imitate this illuſtrious mo- 
narch, we ſhould not hear of ſo much carnage and 
ſlaughter among mankind. And as one obſerves, 
« It chriſtian nations were nations of chriſtians, 
all war would be impoſſible and unknown amongſt 
them.“ 

18. It is recorded of the ſame King, on one of 
his birth-days, that he ſaid, „I was born as on 
this day, and no doubt taking the world through, 

thouſands were born on the ſame day with me, 
yet out of all thoſe thouſands, I am perhaps the 
only 6ne whom God hath made a King. How 
fiznally am J indebted to the peculiar bounty oſ 
his providence.” 

19. This amiable Prince, it is ſaid, wiſhed o 
hold his empire from affection, not foren He 
was firm when the public good required it, yet 
never intoxicated with abſolute power. Some 

| court 
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court flatterers on a particular occaſion, once en- 
treated him to make uſe of his authority, He 
made them this anſwer—*< The firſt duty of a Sove- 
reign is to conſider of every thing, and to remember he 
has himſelf two ſovereigns, God and the Law.” 

20. Soon after the Abbe de St. Pierre publiſhed 
* book on a perpetual peace, a Dutch innkeeper 
ſet up a ſign inſcribed, * A la paix perpetuelle.” 
It repreſented a church- yard, „ as if the miſchiev- 
ous paſſions and the follies of mankind were to 
ceaſe only with the total extinction of the _— 
Face.” 

4, 21. Dr. Wheeler, of Oxford, -when be was a 
young man, had the care of a neighbouring pariſh 
tor, 151. per year, which he was never paid; but 
he counted it a convenience, that it compelled him 
to make a ſermon weekly. One woman he could 
nat bring. to the communion, and when he re- 


proved or exhorted her, ſhe on] y anſwered, ** That 


* as ni ſcholar. 

-::22-;Monſieur Claude had not a fine voice, but 
bis auditors were always charmed with his ſemons; 
and it was à ſmart ſaying of a gentleman who was 
aſked after ſermon, how he liked the preacher, 
Every voice 10100 be for him,” ſaid he, but his 


Mun. 0 ei 

128. Ar honeſt countryman happening to hear a 
paper genius preach, was aſked by his wife when he 
went home, how he liked the preacher: “ Alas!” 
ſaid he, he was a poor preacher, as ever | ſaw, 
woman: he was juſt like a crow picking the corn; 
for he always put down his head for a pick, and 
then looked about to ſee if any perſon was coming 
near him! Even ruſtic ſimplicity cannot but fee 
the propriety. of Jet action in the pulpit. 

24. A few months before that ingenious artiſt, 

Mr. Hogarth, was ſeized with the malady which 
| deprived 
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deprived ſociety of one of its moſt diſtinguiſhed 
ornaments, he propoſed to his matchleſs pencil the 
work he has entitled the Tail- Piece. The firſt idea 
of this, is ſaid to have been ſtarted in company at 
his own table. My next undertaking,” ſaid: 
Hogarth, „ ſhall be the end of all things. If 
that is the caſe,” replied one of his friends, your 
buſineſs will be finiſhed, for there will be an end 
of the painter,” There will ſa,” anſwered Ho- 
garth, ſighing heavily, “ and therefore the ſooner 
my work is done the better.” Accordingly he be- 
gun the next day, and continued his deſign with a 
diligence that ſeemed to indicate an apprehenſion, 
(as the report goes) he ſhould not live till he had 
completed it. This, however, he did in the moſt 
ingenious manner, by grouping every thing which 
could denote the end of all things:—a broken bot- 
tle—an old broom worn to the ſtump the but end 
of an old firelock— a cracked bell—a bow unſtrung 
—a crown tumbled in pieces—towers in ruins— 
the ſign-poſt of a tavern, called the World's End 
tumbling—the moon in her wane—the map of the 
globe. burning—a gibbet falling, the body gone, 
and the chains which held it dropping down— 
Phoebus and his horſes dead in the clouds—a veſſel 
wrecked —Time with his hour-glaſs and ſcythe 
broken—a tobacco pipe in his mouth, the laſt whiff 
of ſmoke going out—a play- book opened, with 
exeunt omnes ſtampt in the corner—an empty purſe 
QA and a ſtatute of bankruptcy taken out againſt na- 
ture, +* So far good,” cried Hogarth ; “ nothing 
remains but this,” taking his pencil, in a fort of 
prophetic fury, and daſhing off the ſimilitude of a 

painter's pallet broken“ Finis,” exclaimed Ho- 
garth, the deed is done, all is over.” It is a very 
remarkable and well-known fact, that he never 
again took thepallet in hand. It is a circumſtance 
win Aa leſs 
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leſs known, perhaps, that he died about à year af- 
ter he had finiſhed this extraordinary tail-piece. 
25. Dr. Willet, in his epiſtie dedicatory, pre- 
fixed to his Hexapla upon Exodus, has this expreſ- 
fion :—* It is moſt honourable for a ſoldier to die 
fighting, and for a Biſhop or Paſtor praying; and 
if my merciful God ſhall vouchſafe to grant me 
my requeſt, my earneſt deſire is, that in writing 
and commenting upon ſome part of the Scripture, 
I may fniſh my days.” This requeſt was granted 
him, for he was called hence as he was compoſing 
a commentary upon Leviticus. _ | | 
26. A great delight in our own performances, 
is, perhaps, an evidence of our igtiofance; It was 
an obſervation of the celebrated author of the 
B#alth of Nations, that when he wis a Profeſſor 
at Glaſgow, he had hardly ever ſeen a young man 
come to any eminence who was foon ſatisfied with 
his oon compoſitions. | | 
27. \ Biſhop Newton, June 1754, 1oſt his fa- 
ther, aged 83; and his wife, aged 38. At this 
time he was engaged in writing his 'Differtations 
on the Prophecies; © and,” fays he, © happy it 
was for me; for in any affliction I never found a 
better and more effectual remedy than pfunging 
deep into ſtudy, and fixing my thoughts as in- 
tenſely as I could upon other ſubjedts . | 
28. Peter the Great, / contrary to the enſtorn ef 
other Princes, kept no huntſmen. He had ver- 
durers to attend, not to the preſervation of the 
ne, but of his parks. So us from taking any 
delight in hunting, he could not bear the idea of 
what the poor animals muſt fuffer. Being at a 


country houſe in the provinee of Moſcow; aneigh- 


bouring gentleman, who was a great fportſman, 


thought to oblige his Majeſty much by inviting 
him to a hunting party. The Monarch * 
0 4 im 


5 
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him with politeneſs, but declined” the offer. 
« Hunt feat nen. ſaid he, hunt as much as 
you plea 

part I cannot amuſe myſelf that way, while I have 
enemies ahroad to fight, and abſtinate and untrac- 
able ſubjects at home to reform.“ 

29. The King of Pruflia's idea of hunting is 
ſtrongly characteriſtic of a noble and feeling mind. 
The chace, ſays he, © is one of the molt ſen- 
ſual of pleaſures, by which the powers of the body 


are ſtrongly Exexted, but theſe of the mind remain 


unemployed. kt confilts. of a viglent exertion of 
deſire in the purſuit, and the indulgence of a 
paſſian in the death of the game. It is an exegciſe 
which makes the limbs en ive, and pliable ; 
but leaves the bead without improvement. I am 
convinced that — is oor eiue and ſavage than 
any beaſt of prey We exercife the domipion 
given vs 0 theſe aur wretched fellow-creatures, 


1 the molt tyrangioal manger, If we pretend o 


any ſuperiarity ayer the heat it ought gg to 
conſiſt ip reaſon. But we commonly. find, that 
the maſt paſſiogate hovegs of the chace renaunce 
this privilege, and converſe only. with their dogs, 


thelt hogſes,, and other irfgtional animals, This 


renders them wild and votceling, and it is highly 
prabable they cannat he very merciſul to the hu- 
man ſpecies; tor a man who gan in cold blood tor- 
ture 3 A innocent animal, cannot fee} much 
compaſſion for the diſtreſſes of his gym ſpecies ; 
and, he lides, can the chace be à proper employ- 
ment' for a thinking mind?“ 


30. A very remarkaple circumſtance is related 
concerning Monſieur Huet, the leayngd Bilbop of 


Autanches During the latter years of his life tis 
genjus and memory. gradually failed; but two of 
three hours before his ſeats being then in the 


ninety- 


Make war upon wild beaſts, For my 
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ninety-firſt year of his age, his genius revived, his 
memory returned, and he enjoyed all his intellec- 
tual faculties in their original vigour. 

31. It is remarked in the life of the famous Mr. 
John Cotton, of New England, that he dedicated 
every ſermon to the honour of his Great Maſter, 
and ſubſcribed theſe words to all his ſermons : 
„ Tibi Domine.”—To thee, O Lord. 

32. The Univerſity of Edinburgh was at one 
time happy in two bright ornaments, Dr. Rule 
and Mr. Campbell, Profeſſor of Divinity. Their 
lodging-rooms were ſo ſituated, that the windows 
were oppoſite to each other, though at ſome diſ- 
tance. r. Rule uſed to ſit up late at his ſtudies, 
but Profeſſor Campbell roſe very early in the 
morning, ſo that many times the Dr.'s candle 
would not be put out by that time Mr. Campbell's 
was lighted. The one was commonly called, The 
Evening Star, and the other The Morning Otar. 
They lived together in great love, and there was 
a moſt intimate friendſhip between them. The 
Dr. died alittle before Mr. Campbell. When the 
news came to him that the Dr. was departed; it 
made no ſmall impreſſion upon him, and he pre- 
ſently ſaid. The Evening Star is now gone down, 
and the Morning Star will ſoon diſappear.” 

33. Mr. P. Henry uſed to ſay that he had been 
told concerning the famous Mr. Dodd, that ſome 
called him in ſcorn “ Faith and Repentance, be- 
cauſe he inſiſted ſo much upon theſe two in his 
preaching ; „ but,” ſays Mr. Henry, „if I were 
to die in the pulpit, | would deſire to die preach- 
ing Repentance ; and if I die out of the pulpit, I 

would defire to die practiſing it.” 

34. It was a cuſtom in former days for mer- 
chants in their books of accornts to have © Laus 
Deo (Praiſe to God) written in the beginning of 
FEY * every 
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every leaf, ang it ſtpad on the head of the page in 
large and fair letters, to put them always in mind 
that in all their human affairs they.ſhould carry on 
a divine geſign for the glory of God. 

35. When Antiſthenes was aſked what adyan- 
tages philoſophy had afforded him, he anſwered, 
It has taught me to ſubdue myſelf.” With what 
greater propriety may a godly man boaſt of that 
chriſtian philoſophy which more effeCtyally gains 

the — ovex (elf, than any other principle in 
the worl 

36. There are four things, ſay Mr. P. 
Henry, © which I would not for the world have 
againſt me,—the word of God, my own conſcience, 

the prayers of the poor, and the account of godly- 
miniſters. 

He obſerved, that the Scripture mentions but 
two who obſerved their birth day with feaſting and 
joy, and they were neither of them copies to be 
written after, viz, Pharach, Gen. xl. 20. and 
Herod, Mat. xiv, 6. But,” ſaith he, „IJ rather- 
abſerve it as a day of mourning and humiliatian, 
hecauſe ſhapen in iniquity and conceived in fin.“ 
| When he had completed the thirtieth year of his 
age, he nated this, © So old and no older, Alexan- 
der was, when he had canquered the great world; 
but I have not yet ſubdued the little world -my- 
ſelf.” On a ſermon, Mat. xi. 30: My yoke is eaſy; 
&c. after many things inſiſted upon, to prove the 
yoke of Chriſt eaſy, he at laſt appealed to the ex 
periences of all that had drawn in that yake. C 
wow, if there be any that wil anſwer you, and to which 
of the' ſaints u'll you turn? turn to which you will, 
and they will all agree that they have found wit- 
dom's ways pleaſantneſs, and Chriſt's command- 
ments not grievous: and, ſaith he, J will. 
here wing far one, who through grace bath in ſane 
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poor meaſure been drawing' in this yoke, now abou 


thirty years, and I have found jt an eaſy ole, and lik® 
my choice too well to change. 
He would ſay ſometimes that one great ble of 
week-day lectures was, that it gave miniſters an 
opportunity of hearing one another _ by 
which they are likely to profit, when they hear 
not as maſters, but as ſcholars ; not as cenſors, but 
as learners. 
 *© Thoſe do well,” faid * &« hat pray morning 
and evening in their families ; but thoſe do better that 
pray and read the Scriptures; but thoſe do beſt of all 
that pray and read and ſing Pfalms : and Chriſtians 
ſhould covet earneſily the bejt. gifts.” 
here are four rules,” ſays he, ** to be duly ob 
ferved in going to law. 1. We muſt not go to law for 
trifles, as he did who ſaid, he would rather ſpend a 
hundred pounds in law than loſe a pennyworth of his 
right. 2. We muſt not be raſh and haſty in it, but 
Iry all other means poſſible is compoſe differences; where- 
in he that yields muſt, as Abraham did to Lot, is the 
better man, and there is nothing loft by it in the end. 
3. We muſt. ſee that it be without malice or defire of 
revenge. If the undoing our brother be the end of our 
going to law, as it is with many, lis certainly evil, and 
et ſpeeds accordingly. 4. It muſt be with a di iſpoff tion 
fo peace, whenever it may be, had, and an ear. open to 
all ovextures of that kind.” 
He was wont to obſerve, for the encouragement 
| of ſuch as had meetings in their own houſes, “ that 
_ thearkis 4 gueſt; that always pays well for its enter- 
tainment.” And he noted, that when Chriſt had 
borrowed Peter's boat to preach a ſermon out of 
it, he preſently repaid him for the loan, with a 
great draught of fiſhes. 
= uſual compliment to his new married friends 
Others * you all happineſs, I wiſh you all 
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holineſs, and then there is no doubt but you will 

have all happineſs. TE | 
When ſome of his friends have ſolicited him to 

have his picture drawn, he would put them © 


with this“ That the beſt picture of a miniſter is in 


the hearts of his people.” 
Another ſaying of his was, * Have communion 
with few—be familiar with ene—deal juſtly with 
all—ſpeak evil of none.” e 
37. What great good may be done, and what a 
variety of evils removed by a mild and prudent ſpi- 
rit. In the time when the church ſuffered much 
by the imprudence of many of her members, it 
was ſaid, that if all the Preſbyterians had been like 
Mr. Stephen Marſhal, and all the Independents 
like Mr. Jeremiah Burroughs, and all the epiſco- 
pal men like Archbiſhop Uſher, the breaches of 
the church would ſoon have been healed. | 
38. It has been pleaſantly remarked of Lord 
Anſon, who was not unfrequently duped at play, 
that he had been round the world but never init. It 
may alſo be remarked, that there are not a few who 
Pretend to have great knowledge of the world, but 
little knowledge of themſelves, that world within. 
39. Sir William Waller left behind him' in a 
daily directory for his conduct * theſe reflections: 
« Every day is a little life, in the account whereof 
we may reckon our birth from the womb. of the 
morning; our growing time from thence to noon 
(when we are as the ſun in his: ſtrength); after 
whjch, like a ſhadow that declineth, we haſten to 
the evening of our age, till at laſt we cloſe our 
eyes in ſleep, the image of death; and our whole 
life is but this tale of a day told over and over. I 
ſhould therefore ſo ſpend every day, as if it were 
all the life I had to live: and in purſuance of this 
end, and of the vow I have made to walk with God 
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in a cloſer communion than I-have formerly done, 
I would endeayour, by his grace, to obſerve in the 
courſe of my remaining — or rather inch of 
life, this daily directory: To wake with God as 
early as I can, and to conſecrate the firſt fruits of 
my thoughts unto him by prayer and meditation, 
and by renewed acts of repentance, that ſo God 
may awake for me, and make the habitation of my 
righteouſneſs proſperous. To this end I would 
make it may care to lie down the night before in 


the peace of God, who hath promiſed that his 


commandment ſhall keep me when awake. 
40. The molt elevated and conſpicuous fitua- 
tions of life, however deſirable, are not always the 
moſt ſafe. Hence, Mr. Baxter, in the account of 
his own life, repreſents it as a great bleſſing, that 
in his youth he very narroculy eſcaped getting a place 
at Court. Perhaps he thought of that paſſage— 


64 Jeſhurun, when he waxed fat, he kicked, &c.“ 


41. When an offer was made to Themiftocles, 
of teaching him the art of memory; he anſwered, 


that he would rather wifh for the art of forget- 


fulneſs.“ 80, I ſuppoſe; it is with many wha, 
however deſirous they are of retaining ſome things 
would eſteem it a felicity to be able to forget others, 
agreeable to the declaration of Scriptures, © Thou 


ſhalt forget thy miſery, and remember it as waters 


that paſs away.” 1% 
42. Alexander the Great, chen young, being 
afked/to tun in a race among the common multi- 


tude; replied, Were I not a King's ſon, I ſhould 


not regard my company; but, being a Prince, I 


muſt keep ſuch company as is ſuited to my noble 
birth and royal dignity,” What a reproof is this 
to many who profeſs to be the children of the Moft 
High, who chooſe for their companions the people 
of this world. | Kat | 
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43. Phili , King of Macedon, as he was wreſt- 
ling at the [ympic games, fell down in the ſand, 
and when he roſe again, ſeeing the print of his 
body in the fand, eried' out, 4 O how little a parcel 
of earth' will. hold Us, when tue are dead, WHO are 
ambitiouſly Jeeking Her, the whole world wht It we 


are living.“ 


« Where are the mighty thunderbolts of war, 

© The Roman Cæſars and the Grecian Chiefs 

The boalt of ſtory? Where the hot brain'd youth 

« Who the tiara at his pleaſure tore, 

© From Kings of all the then diſcoyer'd globe; 
And cry'd forſooth becauſe his atm w A bf 
And had not!room' enough to do its work ? 

% Alas! how ſlim, diſhonourably ſlim, 


„% And cramm d into a we bluſh, to name. 
N | \ Bain, | 
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44. When ee was ready to die, he 
charged his friends, that they ſhould neither make 
any picture nor ſtatue of him.“ F or.“ faith he, 
« if I have done any thing that is good, that will 
be my monument; but if I have done otherwiſe, 
all the ſtatues that you can make will not keep my 

name alive.” So the righteous,” cath the 
| Scriptures, © ſhall be in everlaſting remembrance, 

while the name of the wicked ſhall rot.” 

45. Should we conſider,” ſays a learned and 
pious prelate of old time, © what various and new 
delights our firſt parents had before them at their 
creation ; the beauty of their own original righte- 
ouſneſs, the glories of heaven, and the precious 
things of the earth, we may ſay of them as Epi- 
. manondas did, concerning a worthy captain who 
died in the camp at Leuctra, Quomodo vacavit 
huic in tantis negotiis mori.” How could they 
ſpare any time to fin and die. 4 

46. A 
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46. A brave officer ſaid once to his ſoldiers i in 2 
day of battle, « Unleſs ye kill your enemies, they 
will kill you.” In like manner may lit be ſaid, 
« Unleſs we crucif) the fleſh, it wil be our ever- 
laſtin ruin.“ For if we live ; 85 fter the fleſh we 
mult die ; but if we through the [pirit mprtify the 
deed: of the body we ſhall live.” 

47. It is reported of a Grecian commander, that 
wherever he went, though he were alone, he was 
ſtill conſidexing all the A he paſſed by, how an 
enemy might: poſſeſs them, and lay ambuſhes in 
— to his Ac ne 5 ould be command | an 
army bee, CRriltians were half ſq cau- 
tous 44 A4 —. man eh, the evil, end 
and hideth hind wo 55 


Aeg, 48. A Ag Ploteftint/where his re 


ligion was before Luther ? He wittily anſwered, | 


In the bible, where your's never was.” 


49, Mr. Lawrence, who was a ſufferer for nom: 


conformity, if he would have conſulted with fleſ 
and bload,. as Was ſaid of ane of the mariyrs, had 
eleven goed arguments againk ſuffering, viz a wife 
and ten children. Being once alked, bow he 


meant to maintain them all, he cheerfully xepligd, 


*© They maß all live op the ſixth of Mauhew, 
Take no'theught ſor the marrow, &. 

50. Zoleſlaus, King ef Poland; when he was 
to ſpeak or do auy thing of importance, would take 
out a little picture of his father, that he carried 
about him, and kifling it Would ſay—“ I with 1 
may ſpeak and de nothing at ihis ice unworthy 
thy name. So we who receive ſo many favours 
daily from Gad. ſhould pray that we may do no- 
thing that may tend to the diſnonour of his name, 
or unworthy of our callipg. 


51. Sir Francis Walſiagham, towards the and. 


4 
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of bis life Wrote thus t6 Lord Burleigh:— We 


have lived long enough to our countty, to our for- 
tunes, and to dur fovereign'; it is high time we be- 
gin to live to outfelves and to God.“ It is well 
when men in high fituations, and in the midſt of 
all the gay fcenes ef the world, begin to think of 


God and futurity, and at laſt cloſe their lives in the- 


fear and love of God. en 

5 2. A great man having injured a philoſopher, 
fent his ſervant to intreat or charge him, that he 
would not write againſt him; by whom he return- 
ed this anſwer—* That he was not at leiſure to 
think of him.“ This is happy living, when inju- 
ries diſturb not the mind, and when we are en- 
abled to forgive the offences of thoſe who have op- 
| poſed ns. 


53. When Mr. John Howe was at Exeter, the 


Biſhop expreſſed a deſire to fee him with great civi- 
tity as his old acquaintance ; but expoſtulated with 
him about his non-conformity, and defired to know 
the reaſons. Mr. Howe waving many others, only 


mentioned re- ordination. Why, pray Sir, 


ſaid the Biſhop, „what hurt is there in being re- 
ordaincd ?” «© Hurt, my Lord,” ſaid Mr. Howe, 
&« jt is ſhocking, it hurts my underſtanding, it is 
an abſurdity ; for nothing can have two begin- 
nings.” | 8: | 
Fu. It was ſaid of Catharine de Medicis, niece 

of Pope Clement VII. that ſhe never did right ex- 
cept ſhe did it by miſtake. Alas, how many ſuch 
are ahere 

55. Alexander demanded of a pirate whom he 
had taken, © By what rigtit he infeſted the ſeas?” 
«By th Tame right,“ replied he, boldly, © that 
you erfftave the world, But J am called a robber, 


becaufe I have only one ſmall veſſel, and you are 
; | ityled ' 
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ſtyled a conqueror, becauſe you command great 
Ss... EE LIT. 

56. Some people are ſo ſelf-conceited, that they 
reſemble the Chineſe, who, becauſe they are in- 


genious in ſome arts, ſay, „They were born with 
two eyes, whereas the reſt of mankind have but 


/ 


one.” . : 8 i | . 5 , 
57. The greateſt talkers are not always the 


cloſeſt thinkers. Hence,“ ſays Monteſquieu, 


A man talks in general in proportion tothe ſmall 
degree of thought which he poſſeſſes.” 7 
\ 58. Calanus, an Indian philoſopher, who fol- 
lowed Alexander the Great in his expedition to 
the Indies, being tormented with the colic after 
paſling 83 years in health, he petitioned the con- 
queror to cauſe a funeral pile to be erected, where- 
on he. might finiſh his days according to the cuſtom 
of his country. That Prince,, who loved and 
eſteemed him, reluctantly yielding to his entreaties, 
ordered his army to range itſelf in order of battle 
round the funeral pile. Calanus, crowned with 
flowers and magnificently habited, aſcended the 
pile with a tranquil and compoſed countenance, 
ſaying as he went up, „ That having loſt his 
health, and ſeen Alexander, life had nothifig more 
to intereſt. him.” With what greater propriety 
may a good man ſay, © that having — the 
world to be vanity, and ſeen Chriſt by faith, he 
wiſhes to live no longer here. Thus ſaid Simeon, 


% Lord, now letteſt thy ſervant depart in peace, 


according to thy word, for mine eyes have ſeen 

thy-ſalvation.””  . . EE 
59. It is ſaid, that when Pompey, by all his argu- 
ments and perſuaſions could not keep his ſoldiers 
from going out of the camp, he laid himſelf down 
in the narrow paſſage which led out of it, ſaying, 
| g TE 
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« Now go out if you will ; but if you do you ſhall 
trample upon your General.“ This overcame 
them : not one would ſtir. So we cannot get out 
of Chriſt's camp into unlawful pleaſures, and ſen- 
ſual diverſions, without as it were trampling under 
foot the Son of God. ; 

60. It is recorded of Alexander, that, when he 
came againſt any city, he ſet up a lamp or light, 
and if they did not yield before the light was ex- 
pired, he immediately put them to the ſword. So 
the lamp of the Goſpel, and the light of human 
life are ſet up before impenitent ſinners, who it 
they ſurrender not before this light be extinct, 
mult inevitably fall a victim to the {word of divine 
juſtice. 


61. It is ſaid of the gallant Epaminondas, that 


when he was dangerouſly wounded in battle, his 
ſoldiers carried him, fainting and ſenſeleſs to his 
tent. But the moment he recovered the uſe of 
his reaſon, he aſked, ©* Whether his ſhield was 
ſafe.” Thus the Chriſtian, however aſſaulted by 
his enemies, ſhould always be ſolieitous for the pre- 
ſervation of that ſhield, which quencheth all the 

fiery. darts of the wicked. 
62. Alexander had a famous, but indigent phi- 
loſopher in his Court, Our adept in ſcience, was 
once particularly ſtraitened in his circumſtances. 
To whom ſhould he apply, but to his Patron, the 
conqueror of the world? His requeſt was no ſooner 
made than granted. Alexander gave him a com- 
miſhon, to receive of his treaſurer whatever he 
wanted. He immediately demands in his Sove- 
reign's name, ten thouſand pounds. The 1rea- 
ſurer, ſurpriſed at ſo large a demand, refuſes to 
comply; but waits upon the King, and repreſents 
the affair, adding withal, how unreaſcnable he 
B b thought 
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thought the petition, and how exorbitant the ſum. 
Alexander heard him with patience. -But as ſoon 
as he had ended his remonſtrance, replied “ Let 
the money be inſtantly paid. I am delighted with 
this philoſopher's way of thinking. He has done 
me a ſingular honour. By the largeneſs of his re- 
queſt, he ſhews the high idea he has conceived 
both of my ſuperior wealth, and my royal muni- 
ficence.“ Thus let us honour the Lord by great 
and extenſive expectations of his goodneſs. Let 
us form more enlarged ideas of his munificence ; 
let our defires centre in and fix upon Him, in 
whom dwelleth all fulneſs: Yea, let us aſk for a 
copious portion of the divine bleſſing. He can- 
not be impoveriſhed by beſtowing ; though we be 
every way enriched by receiving. 
. 63. We will conclude this Work with the fol- 
lowing Anecdote of Oxenſtein, Chancellor of Swe- 
den. He was a perſon of the firſt quality, ſtation, 
and ability in his own country. Being viſited in 
his retreat from public buſineſs, by commiſſioner 
Whitlock, Ambaſſador from England to Queen 
Chriſtiana, in the concluſion of their diſcourſe he 
ſaid to the Ambaſſador—* J have ſeen much, and 
enjoyed much of this world, but I never knew how 
to live till now. I thank my good God, who has 
given me time to know Him, and to know my- 
ſelf. All the comfort | have, and which is more 
than the whole world can give, is feeling the good 
ſpirit of God in my heart, and reading in this good 
book (holding up the Bible) that came from it.“ 
'This enlightened and experienced man further 
addreſſed the Ambaſſador as follows :—* You are 
now in the prime of your age and vigour, and in 
great favour and buſineſs ; but all this will leave 


you, and you will one day better underſtand and 
reliſh 
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reliſh what I ſay to you; and then yon will find, 
that there is more wiſdom, truth, comfort, and 
pleaſure, in retiring and turning your heart from 
the world, to the good Spirit of God, and in read- 
ing the Bible, than in all the courts and favours of 
Princes. This I had, (ſays William Penn) as 
near as I am able to remember, from the Ambat- 
ſador's own mouth, more than once, A very re- 
markable and edifying account, when we conlider 
from whom it came, one of the greateſt and wiſeſt 
men of his age, while his underſtanding was as 
found and vigorous as his experience and know- 
ledge was great.” 
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